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PREFACE 


The present work is substantially my thesis “ Indian 
Philosophy — its origin and growth from the Vedas to the 
Buddha,’’ submitted in 1917 to the University of London and 
approved in the same year for the D. Lit. degree. I can no 
longer regard it as the same Doctorate thesis, since it has 
been revised, altered and enlarged, though slightly, in the light 
of subsequent research. Consequently the title of the original 
thesis has been done away with and replaced by the present 
title “A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy.” 
The Supplementary Discussions in Chapter XII, the Post- 
Script in Chapter XXI and the whole of the concluding chapter 
are later additions. None the less, the original thesis 
remains almost intact in this work in that the changes made 
therein are immaterial, the general arrangement of its 
chapters and sections as well as its main conclusions having 
suffered no violent alteration. 

It would no doubt have been of some advantage to me, a 
novice that I am, to get the thesis printed and published in 
its ‘approved form with the stamp of the University of London 
upon it. I could not really have made up my mind to publish 
the thesis in its present form, with certain additions and altera- 
tionii specified above, but for the precious suggestions from 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids and the kind encouragement of 
the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the President of 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and the present 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. I have* neverthe- 
less the satisfaction of seeing the work now published with 
the stamp of ray former Alma- Malet', the University of 
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Calcutta, and it lias been to me not a little matter of pride 
that I found myself on my return from England in the midst 
of a band of arduous and talented researchers in the vast 
field of ancient Indian literature, history and culture, brought 
together from different parts of the world to advance the 
cause of learning under the guidance of so eminent a leader, 
scholar and educationist as Sir Asutosh. Nothing indeed could 
give me greater satisfaction than the relief 1 had felt on being 
back in the midst of my community which has not regarded 
me as an outcast, as M'ell as my University which has not 
failed to afford me facilities for work ; for, however rebellious 
in spirit one may be in matters of one’s social and religious 
views, and however insignificant may be one’s attainments 
abroad, nothing can be more painful and disappointing, 
I think, to a man than to find himself a stranger at home. 
‘T\’’hat this sti’angeness of situation means to an Indian 
returning home from foreign sojourn and to an Indian 
studimt of ancient Indian literature, history -and culture 
returning to the institutions of his country can better be 
imagined than told. Just fancy what chagrin a sensible 
man is apt to feel w^hen after long absence he returns home 
only to find that his parents, brothers, sisters and others 
whom he regards as very dear and near to him, are all 
reluctant, liecause of the fear of society, tc receive him back 
freely in their midst, or how depressing is the atmosphere to a 
student who finds, in spite of his earnestness, that in Ihe 
educational institutions of his country the subjects generally 
neglected and undervalued are precisely those which are 
productive and really matter most. Happily the times are 
being changed. 

While I leave the book to be judged for what it is worth, 
I must say ,that«it is not a dissertation on the’nistory of 
Buddhism, or of Buddhist philosophy, the subject being re- 
served for a separate work. The investigation in it has been 
closed at a point where the philosophical thoughts and 
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scieatifte speculations of ancient India reached a stage of 
development, advanced enough to provide for a necessary 
antecedent condition of the rise of a powerful movement of 
thought, wholly Indian in origin and character, seeking to 
evolve a system of religious philosophy with the theory of 
causal genesis as its mainstay or fundamental atid central 
idea. But the genetic connection of this work with Buddhism 
is twofold : (1) that it embodies the results of an investiga- 
tion which was at first undertaken, at the instance of the late 
Rev. Gunalankara Mahathera of Chittagong, to ascertain the 
immediate historical background of Buddhist thought ; and 
(2) that the original data for the conception of a chronology 
of early Indian philosophy were derived from tlie Buddhist 
canon. It was mainly by the light of the evidence of the 
Tripitaka that I came to perceive three great synthetic 
divisions in the development of earlier thought. It was again 
a close comparative study of the first volume of the Digha 
Nikaya, published by the Pali Text Society, and the six 
Upanisads, edited and translated by Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhusan, that first suggested to me the prospect of a very 
fruitful study of Buddhism, keeping it in constant relation 
to the earlier and contemporary Indian thoughts in the 
midst of which it arose and without reference to which 
its true historical significance and value could not be 
properly comprehended, even if tliere were a hundred 
Buddhist commentators and exegetists like Buddhaghosa to 
write pow’^erful expositions thereon. Further, f chanced upon a 
number of parallel passages in the Buddhist Pitakas, the Jaina 
Ahgas and the Mahitbharata, having hearing upon many daring 
philosophical ideas now found embodied in the older Upa- 
nisads, the Araioyakas and a few selected later ^hymns of the 
^ig and Atharvavedasaiiihita. The evidences of tResc autho- 
rities have been found invaluable as throwing abundcint ligfit 
upon a very obscure but highly important period of thought 
evolutipn that had immediately preceded the rise of Jainism, 
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Buddhism and other later systems of Indian thought. An 
independent study of the Upanisads and the canonical works 
of the Jains and the Buddhists made it increasingly 
clear to me that the so-called traditional interpretation of 
the ancient Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit texts had much in it 
which was an after-thought on the part of the learned 
scholiasts who, as it seemed to me, were guided more by an 
etymological conjecture than by a true spirit of research 
which one must always understand as a quest of truth for its 
own sake. That there are immense possibilities of modern 
historical researches in the field of ancient Indian literature, 
histoi’y and cultui’e can be accepted as a truism. When 
these researches will advance far enough, one is sure to find 
that the idea that has hitherto been formed of ancient Indian 
life and civilisation on the basis of traditional interpretation 
is in many regards misleading. I can say that this work 
is to a large extent the result of an attempt to interpret the 
texts in their own light and inter-connection as well as to trace 
up the development of early Indian philosophy on divergent 
lines, out of a common background and substratum, and that 
in defiance of the persistent endeavours of the Indian 
commentators to prove that in the Vedic hymns and the 
Upanisads there are to be found only the un systematised 
ideas of Vedanta. But to minimise the importance of their 
works in all respects would be to push off the ladder 
whereby one climbs up ; for the indirect value of their writ- 
ings as a mine of historical information and suggestiveness 
is immense. The present work, when judged as a whole and 
contrasted with the previous works on the subject, will, I 
think, appear in many respects new of its kind. But here 
again to overlook the importance of the spade work done by 
the pioneers will be to show oneself wanting in gratitude for 
tKe invaluable services they have jointly and severally rendered. 
It is so easy for an unthinking youth to run into a mood 
of irreverence and to think that he is wiser than all his 
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predecessors. My experience is that whenever a man begins 
to think he has discovered a new truth, he will be surprised 
some day to find that he w^as in some way or other anticipated 
by those who had gone before him. It is also my firm 
belief that no attempt is made in vain, and no wwk is 
useless if we know' how to make proper use of it. 

In a sense this book is the first definite expression of a 
dominant will to do some useful work in the w'orld, regardless 
of the consideration of personal circumstances and equipment, 
no doubt under the belief, turning with every new success 
into stronger and stronger confidence, that present circum- 
stances may be unfavourable and equipment nil, yet the very 
desire to do something and constant acting up to it render 
at last what was once thought impossible, possible. That 
is to say, it is the first visible fruition of a series of 
attempts on the part of a student to fulfil in all earnestness 
the expectations entertained of him by his teachers and 
many benefactors, Indian and English, who have in manifold 
ways helped his will to follow its natural bent. 

Looking into the genesis of the w'ork, that is, back into my 
own life, I find that I am just one of the many students of 
modem Bengal whom Sir Asutosh gave, by timely concessions 
and patronage, the opportunity of working out the innermost 
scholarly ambition of their lives. I am doubly indebted to 
Sir Asutosh for the arrangements he so generously made for 
the publication of the work by the Calcutta University and 
the opportunity he gave me for continuing my research work 
in Calcutta. I am one of those persons w'ho, though born in 
poor circumstances, have been able to struggle in the race 
of life with the kind help and encouragement of their 
kinsmen and countrymen. Almost from the beginning Of my 
school career the Government have liberally helped me 
by the grant of free-studentship and special ‘Scholarships 
in prosecuting my studies in India and in England/ I heed 
hardly say that but for such generous help from Government 
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the desire that impelled me to move in this direction 
would have been baffled. The foremost among those whose 
sympathy was of great service to me in securing Government 
help, particularly in obtaining a special State scholarship in 
1914 for the scientific study of Pali in Europe is the Hon’ble 
Mr. H. Sharp, Secretary to the Education Department of 
the Government of India. In connection with this State 
scholarship my gratitude is also due to H. E. Sir Harcourt 
Butler, then Education Member of the Governor General’s 
Council and Sir E. Denison Ross, Keeper of Imperial Records, 
Calcutta, now Director of the School of Oriental Studies 
in London, who made out a special case for the Buddhist 
community of Bengal on the representation of its interests 
by the Chittagong and Bengal Buddhist Associations. 
Among my Indian, teachers, the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, had always fostered my literary aspirations 
and tried in every possible way to make my path smooth. His 
unexpected death has left a gap in the ranks of Oriental 
scholarship that will yet take a long time to .be filled up 
in Bengal. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude to Professor 
T. W. Arnold, then Secretary, in the India Office, for Indian 
students, for it was mainly through his kind guidance and 
keen personal interest that I was able to complete my 
course of studies in England leading to the D. Lit. 
degree. I am also grateful to him for procuring for me 
permission of the authorities of the London County Council 
to use its library and see the working of the primary 
and secondary schools under its control. Here I must also 
mention the names of Mr. N. C. Sen, then Ix)cal Adviser to 
Indian Students in London, Mr. R. E. Field, Warden at 21, 
Cromwell Road and Miss B. J. Beck, Honorary Secretary to 
the National Inditfn Association, who by their sympathy and 
encouragement helped me a great deal in peacefully carrying 
on tty research work. I would pay but a scanty tribute 
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to Dr. Mabel H. Bode, then Lecturer in Pali, University 
College, London, were I merely to say that she ably guided 
me in my work, for she really helped me in a hundred other 
ways, particularly by placing me into close touch with many 
erudite scholars. I am ever so much indebted to Professor 
T, W. Rhys Davids and Mrs. Rhys Davids, neither of 
whom failed to guide me in my researches by their precious 
suggestions and constructive criticism. The fourteen discourses 
of Professor Rhys Davids on the scientific method of investi* 
gation, delivered at the instance of the India Office for my 
guidance, helped me considerably in imbibing the modern 
western spirit of research. But it is Dr. Dawes Hicks, Senior 
Professor of Philosophy, University College, London, who had 
initiated me in the present historical method of the study of 
philosophy. I must acknowledge that his lectures on Greek 
philosophy and modern European thought from Descartes to 
Kant were found much helpful to me. A deep debt of grati* 
tude is due also to Professor L. T. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, for he was the first to 
rouse in me an interest in the study of Jaina literature, and he 
helped me also considerably by calling my attention to a 
few important Tamil works bearing upon my subject. I do 
not find words to express my obligation to Dr. F. W. Thomas 
in whom and in wh9se wife I found much hospitality, the 
door of whose cottage was open always to the Indologists 
hailing from all parts of the world. Dr. Thomas never 
failed to show me kindness in allowing me, in the midst 
of his arduous duties as Librarian of the India Office Library, 
to read to bim the successive chapters of my thesis as they 
were written out. I derived much benefit from discussion 
of several disputed points of interpretation and history, with 
him and with Dr. Barnett. Professor L. T. Hobhouse has 
placed me under a deep obligation by revisihg the thesis 
the_,Eiuppean point particularly in regard to* the 

interpretation of Greek Philosophy, before it was handed 
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over to the press. The points in which he has differed have 
been mentioned in the foot-notes. The kind words of en- 
couragement from Mr. H. M.Percival, late Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, iny friend Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea, 
Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University, then in 
England, the late lamented Sir Henry Cotton, Dr. Carveth Bead 
and Sir Ihomas Gregory Foster, Provost, University College, 
London, served as a great stimulant to my research work 
especially at its inception. Vivid in my mind is the memory 
of the goodness of Mr. and Mm. Grubb, under whose roof 
and beneficent care I revised my work and profitably 
spent the last year of my sojourn in England in seeing 
something of the present social, religious and political life of 
the country. Sir Mi chae l E. Sadler, late President of the 
Calcutta University Commission, has done me much honour 
by his courtesy in going through portions of the thesis and 
offering me some fruitful suggestions. In this connexion 
T have also to express my deep sense of gratitude to Mr. 
P. J. Hartog, Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
who as the then Academic Registrar of London University, 
had done all he could to see me established in Calcutta. 
Mr. W. R. Goui^lay, Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor 
of Bengal and Ilai Dr. Chuuilal Bose Bahadur, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, are two of those kind-hearted gentlemen who have 
hitherto taken a keen interest in me and my research works 
at the Calcutta University. I must also put on record my 
deep sense of gratitude to H. E. Lord Bonaldshay, Governor 
of Bengal, who has very generously shown genuine sympathy 
with my researches in the field of early Indian Philosophy, 
particularly in that of Buddhism. His Excellency enjoys the 
re[>utation of a great champion of the cause of Indian Philo- 
sophy in that he has always tried to impress the importance of 
the subject on. the * minds of the framers of the University 
education scheme, and expressed it as a profound anomaly that 
the subject has not been given any place in Indian colleges. 
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My gratitude is also due to Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Officiating 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for the encouragement 
I received from him and his kind enquiries concerning the 
work I had done in England. He him.seir is interested in the 
study of Indian philosoj)hy as he expressed to me in course 
of a couvorstition, and he too regretted the absence of any 
provision for the proper study of this subject in tbi.s country. 
Some important additions to the original thesis, made in this 
work, were kindly suggested to me by Kabibhaskur Sroejut 
Sasanka Mohan Sen, “ Gopaklas Cbowdbury ” Ijectvn’er in 
Bengali, Calcutta University, in whom I have found a great 
Bengali poet and a thoi’oughbred .student of Hindu literature 
and philosophy. My sincere thanks are also due to my 
friend and colleague Professor Saiiendranath Mitra, and to 
Rai Saheb Dineschandra Son, the hi.storian of Boj^gal; litera- 
ture, Mr. Johan Van Manen, Tiibrarian of the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, and my' friend Babu Prabhat Chandra Chakra- 
bartty, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Calcutta University, for kindly 
aiding me by reading occasionally through the proofs of the 
book and offering me .some valuable suggestions. I am 
thankful to my pupil, friend and colleague Babu Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and 
Cvdture, for the kind help he has rendered me by preparing 
the Indexes. Lastly, 1 must offer my sincere thanks to 
Mr. A. C. Ghatak, Superintendent of the Calcutta University 
Press, and his assistants for the keen personal interest they 
have taken in seeing the book through the press. 
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BALl.yGUNGE, 
The 27th July, 1921. 


B. M. BARUA. 
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PART I 


Vedic Philosophy 
Jnlrodnctory 

Rightly or Avrongly, it has long been (loul)te(l if Ave can 
speak of a system of Vedic philosophy. In 
Vodio pMosophyT oJ'der to avoid Tnoderu associations of the 
words “ system ” and “ philosophy,” the 
Vedic scholars have resorted to such expressions as “ Vedic 
mythology,” “Vedic cosmogony,” and so forth. IIoAveA'er, 
Rr. liucian Scherman published in 1887 a German translation 
of a number q| hymns belonging to the Iaa^o collections called 
the Rig-Veda And the AthaiA'a-Veda, under the title 
“ Philosophische Hymneii .aus der Eig-und Atharva-Veda 
Sanhita.” Some seven years later Avas published the 
“ Allgemeine Gcschichte der Philosophic” by Dr. Paul 
Deussen. In this latter Avork, Dr. Deu.ssen freely employs the 
expression “Erste Periode der indischen Philosophic,” by 
A\d)ich he means, of course, A^edic philosophy. Here the 
reader might be referred to an exc(*llent treatise, “ The 
cosmology of the Rig-Veda ” by Mr. AVallis. The Avorks of such 
Avriters as Kaegi, Frazer and others descjrve special notice. 

The aim of the AAU’iter of these page.s dilfers from that 
of Scherman and Deussen. The principal 
.ho aim of the w oik. Qjjjggj Avhicli both tlio scliolars sccm 

to have started is to estimate the standard of philosophical 
speculations, embodied in a few hymns of the Vedas, belonging 
mostly to the tenth or last book of the Rik. Our aim is, on 
the other hand, not only to estimate such a standard, but also 
to bring out the individual element in each of thes§ hymns. 
That Is to say, avo principally seek to shoAv that each mode or 
system of speculation is a creation of individuality. 
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No one knows yet, and there is little chance of knowing 
, , . ever, who the real authors of all these hymns 

vedio hymns, speoi- were. Tradition attributes them to a number 

ally of the philosophi- 
cal ones, are not all 01 iiames, sucii as Aghamarsa^ia, Prajapati 

Paramesthin, Brahma^aspati, etc., most of 

which are in fact names of the deities to whom the hymns 

were addressed. It does not, however, make much difference 

whether the narjies, as given in thes» pages, be taken as 

ttctitious or real, so long as we know that there is behind 

the expressions of each of these hymns an individual. 

If we go by the dictum, that to doubt is to philosophise, it 
will not be easy to say exactly when the Indo-Aryau sages were 
not philosophers, for their inspired utterances, which still 
survive in the form of hymus and psalms, contain many and 
piiiioHophy as a various iiiquisitivc questions as to lohmce, 

Philosophy, viewed 
^ mere doubting process of the human 
mind, knows indeed no beginning of its own. 
If by philosophy is understood a structure of thought, 
which Ave consider permanently established Avhere aac find 
consciousness of the ultimate categories and also terms to 
express these, then we may suppose philosophy to have had 
its beginnings somewhere Avith individual thinkers, and 
Avifeh those individual thinkers iu whose Aiords Ave trace this 
oousciousness. 

Philosophy is the fruitful result of reflections on the riddle 
of existence. These reflections become possible, as Prof. 
Erdmann holds, only Avhen “ the heroic struggle to acquire 
A lamtiui time coiulitioiis of existciice lias lieen foiIoAved 
strllI.^i"*’'ior”S enjoyment.” The retloetive movement 

ia favourable to pj.ilo- wholc starts f I'om the mythical stage, 

8oph»cal rerifCtions, ^ ^ 

whifii start iit iiist„ aiul it is oiily after many serious efforts 

froiji a inythifirt basi8. * 

. on the part of the eai lier thinkers that it 

succeeds afterwards iu gaining an independent position. 
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This holds true of Greek thinking, ;ind no less of early Indian 
philosophy. It is generally agreed among the iiistorians of 
Greek philosophy that the lines of development which proceed 
from such a mythical basis may be distinguished as the 
cosmological and the psychological. 

As to the difference between mythology and philosophy, 
„ , the following observations of Prof. Adamson 

Difterenco between 

mythology and philo- are here worth quoting. “ The problem of 
cosmological speculation differs from the 
aim of mythology in this : that while the latter represented 
the connexions between its assumed ground and existing 
realities after the crude fashion of temporal sequence, the 
more philosophical view raised the question, - Avhat is the 
permanent element in real existence and of uhat are actual 
things composed? 'i'he change of (juestion implied a restriction 
upon the free play of imagination, which constitutes the 
difference between philosophy and mythology.”' 

The attitude of later thinkers towards the Yedas was 


Th<i iiUitntlc t-f 
lafctjr tliinkerH towards 
ih(' V^mIhs. 

lovely Hower.s, 


far from being one of warm appreciation. In 
a Avell-known passage of the Bhagavad Gita 
(TI. 42) the Vedic hymns are compared to 
lovely only in appearance. In the Tevijja 


Sutta ( Digha-nikaya, I. No. 13) Buddha distinguishes 


between the later Brahmana teachers and the earlier Vedic 


sages. Among the.se sages, again, he regards just ten as the 
ancient, and as the real authors and reciters of the mantras.” 
But they are all spoken of as those whose duty it was 
only to invoke several deities, such as Indra, Soma, Varuna, 
I^na, Prajapati, Brahma, ‘ Mahiddhi ’ ( -- Tvastar?) and 


* I’lio Dcvciopmfnl of Greek Philosophy, ]». 3. 

® The ten sages uientiorjed by Buddha are— A.«taka, Vamaka, *Vamadeva, Vibvtimitra, 
Yamadagni, Atgiras, Bharadvaja, Vasi^tha, Kasyapa and Bhrigu. This list differs to 
some oxieut from that given in the “Laws of Mami'* (1-35). The; luttor gives- liartci, 
Atri, Afigiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Vasi^tha, Pracetan, hud Nurada. Blsewhere 

only the noyon are ineuiioned. 
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iiejjarding the Brahmana teachers, such as the Aitareyas,’ 
the Taittirlyas, the Chandogyas, the ‘ Chandavas ’ and the 
Bahvricas,® Buddha holds in agreement with 

The Briihinana ^ , -.r • i. . , » 

Bchoois mentioned in the Brahmin youth Vasistha, a disciple of 
the levijja Sutta. Puskarasildi,* that they taught various paths 

leading to a state of union with Brahman (God). An interest- 
ing account of this transition of thought from the earlier 
Vedic sages to the later Bmhmana teachers is also given 
in the Digha-nikaya, Mahagovinda Suttanta. 

In the Patika Sutta,^ however, Buddha said to Bhaggava, 
“There arc, O descendant of Bhrigu, some sramans and 
Brfihmans to whom the teachers who 


IJiH-ltnui’y «‘srimate 
of cosmological spo- 
rnlatioii. 


ascribe creation to the hand of Ls^’ara, — to 


Brahmil (God) iippear as the foremost of 
thinkers (agranya).” “But I, too, know, Bhargava, this 
mode of cosmological speculation. I know this, and also know 
other things far beyond ; and having known this, 1 do not 
tarnish my knowledge.” 

It is very rcraarkahJe that the specniations which Buddha 
alluded to and descrilied in this connexion, correspond to 
those set forth in some of the later livnins of the Rig-veda 
and restated, explained and elaborated in the Atharva-veda, 
the Brahmanas, and in other such texts. 


Furthermore, Buddha thouglit that these earlier specula- 
,,,, ,, , tions were concerned chiefly w'ith the pre- 

moiogicai speculation, giis Or ftvst beginnings (Puhl)anta) and the 

post-ens or the other end (aparanta), that is to say, with the 


* Pali * AcMItiiriyu S jijksIcm'I, ‘ Aillivai yus.V Prof. Wallcsor idcntilie.s the Addliariyas 
>vith tbo Aitsireya.s. In li»o Aitareya Aranyaka (III. 2-*.J-r2) tlie Uahvricas, the Adhvaryiis 
and t-lio Gh-lndogyas nrc nlludod to apparently ns three Foparalc schools. If so, tho sugges 
fcion of Prof, Rhys Vm ids would seem more acceptable. See Dialogues of the JBuddha, 
Vof. n. p. 

* IViid Dudogiu-*:;* p. liOX. Another vciunng of ‘ BnvharijH* is * BrahinacariyS.* 

^ Dlghii-niktTyp^ HI. 2S ; **Saijti Rhaggara oke sanm^o-Brahiiiana fssara-kuttaift 
PraloMa-kuttain Icariyakaih aggarifinm panfiapenti.” “ Agganntimcahnrft Bhaggiavajiajanumi*, 
tato Cii nttaritar.im pajuiinmi ‘uflca paj.luanam mi purauin^srimi rp. ibid, 1, 10-17. 
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problems as to the beginning and the end of the world as a 
whole.^ In other words, the main problems of the Vedic specu- 
lation were; How does the world originate? In what manner 
are individual things created? By what have these their unity 
and existence? Who creates, and who ordains? From what 
does the world spring up and to Avhat again does it return ? 
These earlier speculations are to be called, in this sense, 
Purana, Lokslyata, or the like. 

The immediate background of Indian J’hilosopliy is to bo 
found in the cosmogonic hymns of the ancient and early Vedic 
sages. The first philosophic reflections received 

Tb« rosniogoBio , * 

hymn.s of fcho ^.ig.vpda impctus from the flaiJv exporioiiee of things, 

cfonstitut© the imnie- , . . / 

diate background for c/iatiging iiito ono aiiotfKn*, and appearing 

Indian FhiloBopTiy. i ' . i ii • • x i 

and reappearing at their appointed seasons. 
Such constant mutations of thing.s of experience must have 
very early roused w’onder in a people, so lively and such keen 
observers ^nd so much at home with nature as the Indo- 
Arvans. 

Not confined to any particular orders of Bnlhmans or 
warriors, — of householders, ascetics, or hermits, there 
arose a body of men who came to be know'n in the 
later literature as Brahmarsis. To Vedic Indians 

Philosophy and tl.o Pocts 

Phiiosophe'f. (Kavis),^ and Poets were the divine philoso- 
phers of ancient India. According as the Poets were the 
philosophers, plulo-sophy itself was called Hymo (Dktha),‘ and 
hymn-chantii.g (udgltha)’^ denoted tlui act of philosophising. 
Indeeil, there was no other name for philosophy in India 
than Hymn (XJktha or Udgitha) up to a certain late date, 
that is to say, until it was replaced by other epithets 
more suitable. 

' Digha*nikayaj I, 12, JK); Dhammasangani, 13 JO* 1320. 

» Rigvccla, T. 104. 6-; X. 129, 4. 

» Ib)d, y. 82, 7, op. xAifcarcya Aranyaka, JT. J, 1% i. 

* Ghaudogya Upani^ad, I, S. 1 , etc. 
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“ Prajapati Paramesthin ” seems to speak of philosophy as 
search carried on by the Poets within their heart 
"Hymn”' 'or phi- for discovering in the light of their thought 
losophy. relation of existing things to the non- 

existent, i.e., primordial matter.* Dirghatamas suggested 
altogether a different conception. Por him philosophy was just 
‘ignorance for the sake of knowledge,’ and knowledge consisted 
but in ascertaining the nature of the one, single, original cause 
to which the plurality of all known causes might be 
reduced.^ Philosophy with “ Visvakarman ” is “ samprasnarii,” * 
“ information,” “ doubt,” “ true doubt,” that is to say, doubt, 
as distinguished from that of a sceptic, — enlightenment, as 
distinguished from the ignorance of an agnostic. 

And if philosophy consists in rightly doubting, and if 
the immediate background for it Avas formed by the cosmo- 
gonic poetry AAdiich is interspersed throughout the Vedic hymns, 
conceivably it aa’rs only when, as Prof, 
sophicni question Wiiidelband AA'ould maintain, in course of time 
individual viovA’^s were freely dev'cloped that 
the question at last arose as to “ the unity and abiding original 
ground of changing things.” The question, as formulated 
by a Vedie philosopher, was : Avhat is the tree or Av^ood (vriksali 
vanarh) out of Avhich the visible universe aa'rs fashioned ? ‘ 

Partly because of the legend of the flood in the time 
of Manu, Av^hich lived so deep in the mind of the Indo- 
How Aryans, and partly because of the ordinary 

tion answered ? experiences concoming the existence, 

changeability, circulation, distribution, and mighty force 
of AA’-ater in the Avorld, the answer that naturally suggested 
itself was — Water. Water is the elementary matter or abiding 
original ground of things. 


* X, 129 , 1 : Sato bamcniun 

- Ibid, I. 164, 6*7 1 Aeikitv/id dkituga).). 
Ibid, X. 82, 

* Kjij 'wda, X. 81, 1. 
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From this the further question emerged as to what came into 
being immediately after water, and liefore all created things. 

A further queatioii, the answei* to this particular question, 

ind answers.. Vedic thinkers differed from one another. 

Aghamarsana’s reply was — the Year (Sariivatsara.^ the time- 
principle, the natural seasons) ; “ Prajjapati Paramesthin ” 
said. Cosmic Desire (Kama, Eros) ; “ Hiranyagarbha ” said, 
the Golden Germ; and “ Narayaua’s ” word was the Indivi- 
dualised Sun (Purusa). ' 

A still further question had to be faced, and that was, 
from what did water itself spring ? To this Aghainarsana’s 
A still further auswcr was, from Night or Chaos (Tainas) ; 

(liostiou. 44 Prajilpati Paramesthin ” said, “ I know 

it or perhaps I know it not “ Brahrnanaspati’s ” answer 
was — from Nothing ; “ Anila’s ” — from Air ; and so forth. 

The cosmological speculations of the A^edas are of the 
greatest historical importance as exhibiting Indian philosophy 
in the making. lulinitely great was their 
influence upon later thinking, whether Brahma- 
nic, Jaina or Buddhistic; Vedic philosophy, 
supplied abundantly rich food for later thought, 
so much so, indeed, that subsequent Indian pliilosophy might 
he viewed as a more systematic carrying out of the general 
plan of a structure, tacitly implied or iiuperfecily conceived. 


The hiwtorit'iil 
BiVnificanre 
vah>y of Vedic 
Bpeculaiiona. 



CHAPTER I 


Aohamarsana 

Wct know nothin*? of the life-history of Aghamarsa^a, 
regarded here as the first philosopher of 

Agliamar^ansi, the ^ 

Hr«t piiiiosophev of India, beyond the fact that he, like 
A'^isvainitra and other great sages, is said to 
have been a famous founder of family or school. He may be 
credited with having formulated the views which came to be 
known in later ages as ‘ the doctrine of time ’ (Kiila-vada). 

The hymn X. 190 of the Rig-veda is ascribed to Agha- 
niarsana. It is recommended in all the 
Ai"n'a««na-ri,y.,m Brahuiiu Law-books ’ as one of the purifica- 
Param within Agliamarsaija’s hymn was, in 

no case, later than the hymn X. 129, which is 
ascribed to “ Prajai)ati J^aramesthin,” and devoted to the same 
subject of creation. Rather judging from the more crude 
fashion in which it presents its author’s doctrine, it ought to 
be placed a little earlicn* than the latter. The common feature 
of both the hymns is that their authors derive their idea of 
cveatio\i of the visiVde world from the action of Warmth, — Crea- 
tive Fervour (Tapas), in the primitive substance called Water. 
But elements of difference in the two hymns are noticeable. 
The great peculiarity of tlie foru'cr is that in it the author, 
the poet Agharaarsana, allots, in one sense at all events, the 
principal part of creation to that uhich lie calls the Year 
(Samvatsara), while in the latter the same part is attributed, 
in the same sense, to what its author calls Cosmic Desire 
(Kama). 

> Gautama, XIX-12, XXIV-10 I2, BauilhAyana, 111-5, lV-2-5, lV-lv-7, Vasistha, 
XXVI-g Mann, Xl-260-261. YajAavalkya, 111-359. 
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AgliamarsaQa laid down a theory of creation, involving 
what is known in history as the doctrine of 
Hia doctrine. time. But his is an exceedingly short thesis 

from which nothing, by way of a clear statement, can be 
elicited. Nor do we know either what led him to speak of 
the Year as being the lord, great creator, preserver and 
destroyer of all things, until we come to look through some 
of the older cosmogonic hymns which we understand to 
have constituted the immediate background for Indian 
philosophy, as well as through some of the latter 
Brahmanas. 

First, in those earlier Vedic hymns we see that Season 
or Seasons (Ritu, Ritus) are personiHed, and 

Conception of time 

or aeasoiiB in the that tilings ate saiu to ha VO hoon done and 

costKOgouic hymns. i i i i t . v 

also to have been revived, or readjusted 
at their due season.s. The Indo-Aryans n.sed to perform 
sacrifices, and to drink soma-.iuicc at seasons.' In two of 
them their authors recognise that Dawn (IJsa) and Vanina 
are ‘ the ever new,’ and ‘ born again and again.’ Regarding 
Dawn we . further learn that ‘ like a dancing girl ’ she is 
adorned, and ‘ adorned always with the same colour.’ ‘As a 
cow gives milk, as a cow comes forth from its stall, so opens 
she her breast, so comes she out of darkness.’ Again, 
“as a player conceals the dice, so keeps she concealed the 
days of a man ; daughter of Heaven, she wakes and drives 
away her sister (Night).”* In the hymn VII. 6-1 the 
sun (Surya) is considered (o be the * lord of all that lives and 
dies.’ Wo can even easily trace a Tiatonic view in many 
hymns, where Indra is represented as Tvastar, — the Artificer 
ndio repeatedly creates through his magic the world of 
generation. 

’ Hig-vetla, i. 15, * • 

’ Ibitl, I, 113, M. X. Hrj.n, 

* Koligioa-s iil’ Imliu. p. 70. 'J. T.n'ttimu liiiilnsumn, 1. 
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Secondly, in a passage of the Taittirlya Brahmaiia we 
are told that the godly Aryans — both priests 
Brah^anas. and peasants, were employed thrice m the 

year, that is to say, during the three seasons 
— winter, summer and the rains. 

In the same passage Praja,pati is conceived as the year 
because it was by the Year that he generated living beings. 
Similarly, in a passage of the ^atapatha Bvahmana (X. 4.2.2) 
the Year is said to have been Praplpati, the creator of all 
things; whether animate or inanimate, — and of both men and 
the gods. As a sort of explanation, it is added that in the 
beginning the universe was water, and nothing but water. 
Water desired to produce individual things. It was stimu- 
lated into energy, and in consequence, a Golden Germ (solar 
body) came into existence. This floated about in space for 
the period of a year. In the course of a year the Sun 
(Purusa) was born from the Golden Germ. This Sun was 
Praplpati. A woman, or a cow, or a mare brings forth 
within a year. A human child endeavours to speak in a year. 
For these reasons the year is to be regai’ded as Prajapati, 
the lord of beings.' 

Now Aghamnrsana’s views are not so cbiMish as their 
Aghamaisnna’s doc expositiou ill tlic Sutfipatha Bralimana. His 
trino continued. hynvii reflects a mind which had the clear 

perception of things. His thesis is too short for the purpose 
of elaborate exposition. But be plainly tells us that warmth 
(Tapas) is the first creative principle from which eternal 
law and truth were horn. From these was produced the Night 
(Tamas). The Night produced water, and from water origi- 
nated the Year (Sanivatsara) or the time-principle. The Year 
formed ‘in due oi*dcr’ tJie sun and the moon, the heaven and 
tlie earth, the tlrmanient and light, and ordained the days and 
nigbtsj The year Is the Icvd of life and of death. 


* SiitJiMfttha Bruhiiiaiui, X. 1.6.1, IT. 
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Two points arc worthy of note : (1) Aghamar^ajiia’s natural- 
istic conception of the univ^erse, and (2) his emphasis on the 
eternal existence of J<aw and order in the universe. According 
to Aghamarsana’s view, then, chance has no place in the 
creative evolution of nature. 

So far the doctrine of time is extremely crude, and the 
term used, whetiier in Aghamarsana’s hymn or in its exposi- 
tion in the Bmlunauas, is Year. 

In the hymns of the jitJiarva-veda' tlie Year (Sahivatsara) 

Ttie.!ocb!„of.n:»i,) WHS loplaoed hy a more general and com- 
preh f'nsive tt;rm Time (Kala). But the 
do>-trine of time, es set forth in tliese hvmns of the Atharva- 
veda, does not show originality of conception, except tis 
regards a vague notion infinity of time, or rather, of 
eternity of tisti time-n!'’iH‘ij)le. it is a curious mixture of the 
thoughts of sever!*.! earlier hymns, .addressed to the Sun, 
Beath, Indra, Bnvlsm.a, Bra jupati, and nhat not ! Burtlier, as 
Dr, Deus'^ee. nonits out, the At liarvtinii conception of time 
is naive fahilism.’ Here, is a smnm.arv of the doctrine 
of time MS eolh'cfc'd fro?)! fin* jVtharv.a-voda : — liohita — 
the railitUit Sun, e.ame into »;xislenec !is Time. In the 
heginning the Sun was the lord of heings.^ Time is no 
other th.an the Sun wliicli is thons;ind-eyed, undec.a.ying, 
a horse with seven reins or soJ.ir r.avs, the primal deity in the 
seiise th,;it the sun is the so* tree of life, light and heat. Time 
has seven rolling wheels, meanitig perhaps the seven divisions 
of ‘ tile yerv.; solstice, season, month, fortnight, day, night, 
hour.' 'fhe seven n hcels of Time luu'e seven naves.* Time 

* Atl.tirva-vcda, XIU. 2; XIX. TA 

* Al]. (los'.'ii. dor I’liilosonliio, rn». 209. IV. 

Atharvi^^wdn .MfK 2; Koi:it«h K;i]'> nbliav.'Kl, Koliituirro rraj.'Ipntil.i.” 

* Dr. F. '.f’luin’.:L.s nud- rstaml.s !>y ‘ ou * the seven plaiiots.^ Dr. Fhnj, in 

his Der Mythu.^ lies Tnnui, pp. ni)-l l7, that “tin. r*!ven wlieehs ore the so von 

worlds Avhieli constiiiite the Mv.iverae : tl\e. soveu nuves ave tTve Hevwi reasons which are 
produced by the annual course of the sut'. broiu.'ht about, by tiiuo • and the Uftlc reyreseiits 
the worhl of injin.ort.vlv^ which renmins firm and ninnovod thr(n.,/h nil cbantt-cs of tirriH 
and season.’* 
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is the creator who creates the worlds of life, and Time again 
is the Death who destroys them all. Time was formerly the 
father of the Sun, the lord of lieings, and sulisequently became 
the son of those of which Time ivas the father. Time is 
Brahma, the highest, the lord of all. Time is the eternal 
substance out of which all things are formed, and in which 
everything lives, moves and has its being. Time is indeed 
God supreme. 


“ Prajapati Pahamesthin ” 


For various reasons, after Agbamarsajia we turn to 
“Prajapati Paramesthin ” whose naturalistic 
mcjtuin” or^thu Thales views and sceptical attitude are clearly set 
forth in the hymn X. 129 of the Rig-veda.' 
Speaking in the most general terms, he may be called the 


Thales of India. 

It appears from the above-mentioned hymn that the 
His concoptioti of thinkers of “ Paramesthiii’s ” time were 
original matter. divided Oil these two opposite theories,’ 

that Being came out of non-Being, and - that Being came 
only out of Being, In his speculation on nature, “Para- 
mesthin ” seems to have taken the middle coui'se by rejecting 
both the theories; for him the original matter comes 
neither under the definition of Being nor under that of 
non-Being.* 

“ Paramesthin,” like Thales, offered Water (Salila) as the 
Tho original inatior fundamental principle of explanation. From 
poinfa‘ifouY“,^®b'ch*hc Water all things are formed ; Water is the 
waasooptica'. original substance of all that exists. He 

refused accordingly to push his enquiry beyond water, and 
it was toward.s this particular question that his attitude was 
invarial^ly sceptical. 


^ dankara cafl-s it the Nilsadfya^sukra according to its theme. The subject of the 
hymif is Bj'aliman. JU this hynoi Keeks to establish that PrS^a or spirit is 

uncreated. See liis commentary on WdSTita-ailtra, IT. 4-S. 

’ Ki«r-vet\a, X . 129, \ *. Nasad usUi uo .sadilsit tadaniih.*’ 
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His fund.amental thesis was : — there Avas then neither 
non-existence nor existence. Then the 

His fiindnniuiHii! • i a 

proposition and its <^xistcnt Avas iiot ; by tilis he denied of coarse 

import. . i* 

tile existence of ?ili concrete things in the 
beginning.^ Ju his own words, there was then no I’ealm of 
air, no sky beyond it." There was then neither deatJi nor 
immortality, i\o visible sign wheixwvitli to distinguish between 
days and nights,' that is to sa}% between light and darkness. 

If the e.xistent was not in the beginning, is it, then, that 

Tiio cDii.iition <.i the existiuit sprang from the non-existent ? 
cohii.u Miattui. even not that— was his reply. The 

reason is that the primitive element falls neither under the 
conception of the exist<,‘nt nor under that of the non-existent. 
And if he ^v ere asked, what was that pi-imitive substance 
which is to be called neither Ecijig nor non-Being, his 
answer would have Itcoii Water. 'I'here was then water, the 
unfathomable depth of waiter (gabaiiam gamldiirain), and 
nothing bat water. W'aier was that one thing, l)i(*athless, 
breathed by its own nature.’'’ 'I'here wnvs darkness (tamas), 
and concealed at tirst in this darkness Avas Water in its 
indiscrirninated or unmanifested foinn (aj)raketain). Wat<?r 
Avas all that existed (sarvama hUun). 


Water, Ave 

How tho cr.in'rvt!‘ 
cxistt pvoi.'i vilt-d 

from the iinivorisal 
8ul>yt smcB. 


may su})post^, clnuigcMl itself into the variety 
of tlu’jigs, and changed liiose things back 
i)ito itself. “ I’arame.sthin ” did not draw 
any distinction betAveeji nialter and motive 


pow'^. He identified Being Avitli existence, Le., change. 
Water transformed itself into partiedar things by some 
inherent princi])le to Avhieh he gave the name Kama, Cosmic 


Arrortling to SHyuna, avast liUam (while in the state 

of envelopment; ; no sat imiva .sat atinavat .sattvemi nirvaeyan^ aait (i.c., tuj imlh idnal 
thing) ; in oiher wonls, nn it* para mart hika sattvasya nisttlhali, 

~ “ Loka rajathsi U';ya’hia iti A askah, says Sayana* 

^ “ Xushi rajo no vyonai mi tarhi na vatiyti ahnu a.at I'laKtiah. 

’ Aniiijiviiiarfj svadhayii tiul ckam, tasnual-almiiyun on j.arah kitnean arm.’* 
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Desire. This ‘will-fco-be' or motire force was not distinct from 
the material substratum itself; it was regarded by him as 
the primal germ of Mind or Soui (manaso retail). For 
“ Paramesthin ” Kama was not the will of God, ns Sayaija 
understands, although undeniably he thought the inherent 
reason for change was identical wdth that ivhich is the 
greatest and most divine in nature, and with Mind or 
Soul. Moreover, the meaning of the term. Mind or Soui, 
is far wider with “ Paramesthin ” than with us, rather 
cosmical, and it is no other than the principle of change in 
general. 

We shall now endeavour to show “Paramesthin s” notion 
of gradual development. The cause by which 
Hig theory of pro- the serics of transformations is protiut'ed in 

greMion. ^ 

w'ater is called Warmth (Tapas). This 
original principle of chaiigo is saiKjrseded, in process of 
time, by a higher principle, such as Kama or ‘tiie wdil- 
to-be ’ (Sayana’s sisriksil— the desire-to -create), which is 
one, and that by a still higher principle, such as Manas 
or Mind, — Intelligence or consciousness. Whilst every- 
thing was void ^ and shapeless, by the power of Warmth 
was born that unit‘d called Kama. Kama was tlie motive 
force of the changing universe, — the first germ of Mind 
(manaso retah), and this Mind was no other than the Sun 
“whose eye controls this w^orld in highest heaven.’'* The 
gods — ^heavenly beings or godly men — were profiuced iater 
than this world, and people naturally attribute the creation to 
the sun, the first-born, self-conscious, individual being in the 
visible universe.*' 

‘ “ Tacchyenamrapihitaih.’* It is difRcuU to say if by tliis “ raramoMlliiu ‘ njeiini to 
convey exactly the idea of void space, GSporially in view of the fact that hi? uistjhcfW 
states there was then * no sky boyoiid the mass of water’ (no vyonia paro yat). in Suyana H 
interpretation tiiochycntf— sad asndvilak§anciia bhyivuriipajiirinAina. 

* According to Sayana, ekaif. — <ikibinltaih kilranam, 

* ’* ¥'^flf-veda, X. 129. 7 : Yo asyadhyaksa pararnc vyoiaau.” 

* Ibid, Jyaib visriftir yata dlwbliftva. 
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It will be noted that the philosophical position assumed ^ 
by “ Parame§thin ” was that of a naturalist, and that hisj 
conception of nature was entiiely dynamic, 
tbeoi^ of nature Accordingly, for him the principle of move- 
ment or development is inherent in matter 
itself, and involved in the vast processes of nature. In other 
words, the world evolves from the immanenc energy of nature 
(svadhaya) ; the movement as a whole is self-determined. It 
must also be recognised that the cosmic process in general 
is far earlier than the formation of the present sun from 
whom we derive life and light. He questioned, tiierefore, very 
candidly if the sun was the maker of the whole universe. It 
will he noted here that “Paramesthin's” conception of water and 
its inherent principle of movement can in no way be identi- 
fied with the full-fledged Satiikhya doctrine of Prakriti 
and Purusa. But one might perhaps say with bettor 
juslifioation that the former exhibits the latter in the 
making. 

Agbamarsana, who is here considereti to be a prede- 
cessor of “ Pararnesthin,” formulated, as we saw, a 
proposition, but oiTered no explanation. His proposition 
Avas : “ Prom I'ervour kindled to its height 
“Panimo.?t)iin’8”ex- eternal larv and truth were born.”* As 
pwdecessc.r s'thesig.'* “ Paraiuesthin ” seems to have understood 
it, the action of energy immanent in matter 
or nature is at its highest at the initial stage of the creative 
process, as also perhaps on the eve of destmetion of the world- 
system. So he said : Avhen, in course of time, the line of the 
firmament was extended Hcro.ss water, dividiiig the heaven 
from the earth, what was above it, and what below ? There 
were to bo seen below the firmament, i.e., on the earth, 
generating factors (retodba) or mighty forces ^mahjman) at 
work, and free action or self-determined movement (svadha)i 
The heaven above the firmament was the scene of the action 


OritliMi's Kig-voda, X. IlM).!. 
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of dynamic energy (prayati). Thus, indeed, is to be appre- 
hended the connexion of the existent Avith the non-existent, 
i.e., the primitive matter (sato baiiidhuu asati). 

It is important also to note that “ Paramesthin ” 
started his inquiry with water, and did not 
Ills stip.u ism. extend it beyond water. Whenever the 

question of looking beyond water did press itself upon 
him, he broke forth quite naturally and sincerely in 
scepticism. The world-process is far earlier than the 
thinkers among men, nay, earlier even than the sun, the 
seer Avho can view all that happens in this Avorld from the 
highest heaven. Therefore, Avho indeed knows, and Avho 
can truly say, from Avhat ether element than Avater this 
universe came into existence ? IJven in the case of the sun, 
the first individual being we may conceive of, and Avho is 
generally believed to be God, it is as yet doubtful Avhether 
he formed it all, or did not form it, — whether he knows it all, 
or does not know it (veda yadi va na veda). In a later 
interpretation of “ Pararaesthin’s ” cosmical speculation in 
the Satapatha Brahmaua ‘ Ave notice that Avater is altogether 
forgotten, and Mind is substituted for it. 

A later expf.sitioii. There Avas then neither non-existence nor 
existence, because Mind Avas at the time 
neither the existent nor yet the non-existent. The Mind 
being developed, Avished to manifest itself. It sought after 
itself, toiled hard and swooned. It found 36,000 of its OAAm 
fires, i.e., suns, made up of mind, established by mind. Mind 
produces voice, voice produces breath, breath produces eye, 
eye produces ear, ear produces Avork, aud work produces 
sacrificial fire, fi’here may be some definite pbilosophical 
conception behind this exposition, but the language is too 
tantastic tO mal^e out of it any such meaning. 


* X 6 3.1 foil. 
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“ BRAHMAljrASPA’I'l ” 

“ Paramesthin ” treated water or matter as the ultimate 
reality, and disavowed all possibilities of knowledge of the 
ultra-material substratum, if there be any. 

refused to extend his metaphysical 
enquiry beyond matter, and when the ques- 
tion of getting beyond matter suggested 
itself to his mind, he indulged, as all open-minded naturalists 
usually do, in arguments Avhich ended inevitably in scepticism. 
Moreover, in the expressions about his doctrine there is im- 
plied, as we have seen, a two-fold antithesis, the first of 
which has reference to the hypothesis that in the beginning 
Being came out of non-Being.' From this it Avould follow 
that the date of “ Brahmanaspati ” as a thinker Avas earlier 
than that of “ Paramesthin.” But Ave do not knoAV Avhether 
it Avas precisely the doctrine of “ Brahmanaspati” that “Para- 
mesthin ” was acquainted Avith. The utmost Ave can say is 
that some such theory Avas cm*rent in his time. 

Whether of an earlier or of a later thinker, “ Brahmanas- 
pati’s” doctrine must be regarded as representing a much more 
advanced stage of abstraction, on the ground 
“ Braiiniauaspiiti ” tj^at ho, like Anaximandci’, conceived the 

ju\cl Anaxiiimntler. 

cosmic matter far beyond' experience. 


“ Byihaspati ” is the name by Avhich "Brahmanaspati ” is 
traditionally knoAvn. He is said to have embodied his 
views about the origin of the Avorld in the 
His hymu. hymn X. 72 of the Rig-veda. It presup- 

poses several earlier hymns. The hymn 
must be considered as one of the most unintelligible, and it 
would be vain to attempt to bring out anything very definite 
from it. So much is quite certain, however, that t^e main 


> Rig-reda, X. 72. 2 : “ Asatalj gad aj«yata.” 


ActMiP. P.nCiETf 
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object of “ BrahmaDaspati ” was to proclaim ‘ with tuneful 
skill ’ the order of generation of the gods. 
uiR fnndamentni coimexion that he set 

problem. 

himself to inquire into the nature of the 
world'grouiid, and its condition prior to the generation of 
heavenly beings and all elemental forces. “ BrahmaDaspati,” 
so far as the philosophical side of his hymn goes, postulated 
the genesis of Being from non-Being. He 

Hiai fKwtuiate of i ^ ^ 

non-Beimt:; itHMiffiiiH. nowherc tells US expresslv what he meant 

cation, rs . 

by the terras Being and non-Being, though 
tacitly it is implied that the separation which he contemplated 
between these two was not exactly the strict logical distinc* 
tion that is now possible for us to draw between what we 
term thing and nothing, existence and non-existence. As 
we now define the term non-Being implies nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. With “ Brahmanaspati,” on the other hand, 
the non-existent (asat, non-ens) was the very world-ground, — 
the permanent foundation of all that is existent (sat, ens) 
and of all that is possible and yet non-existent (asat).' 
For. “ Brahmanaspati,” we may take it, non-Being was 
and is the very genctrix of law' or principle of order (ritft, 
dharma)^ in the universe. 

The existent originally sprang from the non-existent » — 
this is the fundamental proposition W'hich “Brahmanaspati ” 
Hi.princip*ithe««. ^own. By the term, non-existence, he 
denoted apparently the Infinite,— Aditi, 
cormponding almost to Anaximander’s Like 

Aditi is an ambiguous term of which we have not a precise 
explanation from “ Brahmanaspati.” Daksa, the cosmic force. 


' Sftyana alRo pointft rr^ut that A«;it ihm?* not nienn non*exifitent as a (asat 

kiranatva). It is, on the contrary, tnc inlhii^^liatui, tlm ('eiK^ratini; cause of the gods. o/. 

Kkflr*redai X. P-7. Miacca sacra ianitiannniUtcr u|iaHthe. 

- ^ig-veda, I. 1.8, I. 8.8, I, H4.4. ct. For ilhanna, ibM Vm. 86.ia 
^ Ibid, X. 72. 2. 

* !)eu«8cn's All P!ii!osophi>. pp. 145 . 141 ;. 
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is born of Aditi, and yet Aditi is said to lie generated, in 
her turn, from Daksa.' 

The term, Aditi, is explained by Sayapa as Earth ; by 
Prof. Muir, as Nature; by Prof. Eoth, as freedom or security ; 

The interpretation ^>y ^^of. Bcnfoy as sinlcssness (anagas).* 

of the term Aditi. ])etter interpretation would seem to be 

that of Prof. Max Muller. He says, “Aditi, an ancient god 
or goddess, is in reality the earliest name invented to express 
the Infinite ; not the Infinite as the result of a long process 
of abstract reasoning, but the vi.sible Infinite, the endless 
expanse beyond the earth, lieyond the clouds, beyond the 
sky.”* 

The point in which we fully agree with Prof. Max 
Muller is that Aditi, in one seru^e, is nothing but the visible 
Infinite, the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the 

Critiois...ofMaxMui- clouds, bcyoud the sky. This spatial Infinite 
ler’a interpretation. mighty, sinlcss, immortal, unchangeable, 

pure and free.^ The earlier antithesis of Aditi is Nirriti, whom 
Sltyapa calks wicked goddess (papadevata)® ; and the later 
antithesis is Diti whom Sayai^a identifies with Nistigri." 

Nirriti is decay, decrepitude and old age ; Aditi growth, 
development and youth. Nirriti is death, Aditi immortal 
life ; Nirriti xs bondage, Aditi freedom ; Nirriti is the mother 
^ .. f>f darkness, disorder, drunkenness, drought, 

Adlfci and Kirriti. » o > 

tll-iuck, sin, corruption, and so forth ; Aditi 
the mother of light, eternal law, temperance, shower, good 
luck, virtue, continence and the like, 

’ Rig-veda, X, 72.3 : **Aditer Daksdjayata, Dak»id ii Aditi].i pari.” Vng(jka canno 
make out how this ie possible. “ They may have harl the Ramo otifrin ; or nccordinpr 
to the nature of the they may have been born from each other, — honco dorivod 

their iubstance, from one another.” Muir’s Orif^inal Sanskrit Texts, I V. 13. 

* GriffltVB*Rig-voda,’ I. 21^.1. • 

^ Max Mhller’s translation of thoRig-veda, 1. 230. , , 

* Hig-veda, T. 24,1 j I, 24.13 ; ote, 

• Ibid, I. 24.9 s T. 29.6 •, V. 41.17 ; VI, 74.“i ; .'tc. 

• Ibid, V. 62,8 ; “Aditiib Ditidi cft ; X. 101.12, 
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Aditi as the endless expanse beyond the sky seems to have 
been described by “ Brahmanaspati ” as the daughter of Dak^ — 
Aditi tho visible potent energy, the Cosmic Force, the 
genetrix of the immortal gods.* But 
Aditi denotes also the Earth, meaning the endless expanse 
of the horizon. Aditi as the endless expanse of the horizon 
is said to have sprung from Uttanapada, a term of which the 
meaning is uncertain. From this Aditi were born the regions 
or quarters of the horizon.’^ 


ADITI. 



That which is generated from the infinite is infinite in 
» nature, and that which is infinite in nature, 

The contrast of ^ 

Inanity with Bnito is immortal in life. The resfions are accord- 

‘Wngt. . , . „ . ® 

ingly infinite and immortal, and so too are 
the seven sun-gods (Adityas). The sun, from whom 
we derive light and heat is known as Silrya or Martapda. 
He was recognised by “Brahmapaspati” as the last bom among 
the sons of the Infinite, and as the first-bora among the 
finite things of experience. The visible sun being finite in 
nature, is different in appearance from his elder brothers, — 
Mitra, Varupa, etc., who are all infinite, and considered there- 
fore to be the darlings of their mother Aditi — the Infinite.’ 


* Rig-veda, X. 7A6. 
' Ibid, X. 72.4. 

* Rig-veda, X, 72.8 
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The gods * who were born after Aditi, daughter of Daksa, 
as sharers of immortal life, brought forth the visible sun who 

The process of hidden in the sea. As “ Brahma- 

generation. iiaspati ” put it picturesquelv, they “ kicked 

«P in dancing ” * the particles, which formed all existing 
things. Originally, they were “ in yonder deep close-clasping 
one another,” and it was therefore only by a process of separa- 
tion that they attained their respective existences. 

The sun-gods, although represented as brothers, denote in 
a sense the ancestry of the visililc sun. 'I’hey were born, 
as we are told in the Taittirlya Brilhinaiia,’* at different 
times from the Ixxly of the Infinite, by the grace of the mighty 
gods of old.‘ Brom Daksa — the Cosmic Force — Avas born 
Aditi — the endless expanse beyond the sky. 
After lier were born tin; Sildhyas or Ele- 
mental Powers, Potentialities. With the help 
of Elemental Powers Aditi brought forth the eight sun-gods at 
different times. Similarly, from Uttanapada (“Productive 
Power’ ) sprang Aditi — the endless expanse of the horizon, and 
from that the regions. This is the order, this the mode, in 
which the gods were generattid. 

We agree with Prof. Max Muller that the conception of 
Aditi as the daughter of Dak^ or Uttanapada was not the 
result of a long process of abstract reasoning, 
oonceptimv" ‘ But it cannot be denied that in “ Brahma- 
naspati’s ” conception of Aditi as the mother 
of Dak^ we reach a pure abstraction, — “ a last remembrance 
of the religious home in which scientific reflection arose.”* 

' Probably the Sfidhyas whose dwelling place is the sky according to Yaska. ?iig- 
veda, I. 164«60. 

• Wallis : Cosmology of the Rig-veda, p. 43 ; Hig-voda, X. 72.6. 

=» 1. 1.9.1 foH. 

♦ The SSanyas — Fire, Air, etc. • 

‘ Deussen says: Die erste and al teste Philosophio cino.9 liegt in seiner Beligiou^ 
The first and oldest philosophy of a people lies in their religion. All. Qesoh. der 
PhiloBopbie, p. 77 . 
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Aditi as the daughter of Dak.^ was conceived as existence, 
while Aditi as the mother of Dak.^ was conceived as non- 
existence. For “ Brahmanaspati ” Aditi as 
\on^B<MnKa«d Bfinp! the eudless expanse beyond the sky did 
approximate to the conception of Aditi as 
jum-existenee,' Indeed, the. former notion seems rather to have 
been represented by Diti, representing the bounded space 
beyond the heaven and the bounded horizon on the earth.** 


ADITI. 



Thus “ Brahmjipaspati ” postulated Aditi or Infinity as 
the primitive matter which i.s non-existent in the world of 

Rig.veda,,X. 72.9; 

• Ibidj^V. 62,9. By Aditi Siiytinn unflcrutnnde the earth hs an indivisible whole, and by 
Diti the individual beings and things. Accordinfir to Prof. Mnir, the two worda*^ Aditi and 
Diti, together denote “ the entire aggregate of visible nature.” Original Sanskrit Terta, 
V, pp. 42-43. Hero we have followed Griffith's interpretation. 
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experience. This primitive matter was called by him the 
Infinite, for, were it finite, it would have ex- 

Why IB Arliti called • a j ‘a le • i • . 

the tion.exiatcnt ? iiaustea itseli ifi the ceHseless activity of pro- 
duction. But he had seen that the predicate, 
non-existent (asat), is essential to the conception of the Infinite. 
In calling Infinity the non-existent, he had probably meant 
only to in.sist that there is nothing in the universe of ex- 
perience which corre.sponds to it, the fact being that it can lie 
only approximately expressed by Dili or the so-called visible 
Infinite. 

Infinity is, according to “ Brahmanaspati,” the permanent 
world-ground from which we must derive all changes or 
existences, actual and possible (sacca asacca).' Thus he 
transferred the cosmic .substance beyond experience, and in 
so doing he sought naturally to satisfy the 
conception of Aditi. demand inmle by the conception of the Im- 
mortal, Unchangeable, Pure and Free. 
Though no object of experien«v? corresponds to it, he insisted 
that for explaining experience it is indis|)cnsah]e to 
assume such a conception beliind e.xperience. This seems to 
have been the meaning implied in the postulate of “ Brahma- 
iia-spati,” that in the beginning Being came out of non- 
Bcing. 

A pixssage of the Taittiriya Biuhmaijia- furnishes a later 
exposition of “ Brahmaiiaspati’s ’* doctrine, now intermingled 
with that of “ Paramesthin.” The interest 
Tlio Bniliiiiuoic v- of this exposition is that it throws some 
dot trine us?ht Oil the mocle 111 wliich the sun-gods 
were conceived as generated from the Infi- 
nite. Stripped of Bnlhmanic fancy, the exposition is as 
follows : — 

The universe was at fi)*st non-exi.stent. There was neither 

the heaven nor the earth, nor the mid-air. Bffing non-exLstent, 

• • 

‘ Hi^’Vethu 
» 1. 11.2.9.1. tv.n. 
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it desired to be, and thus the cosmic process set in. Conse* 
quently, smoke Avas produced. Smoke was followed by fire, 
fire by light, light by flame, flame by rays or radiance, that 
by blaze, AA'-hich became gradually condensed like a cloud or 
A-^apoury rajiss The cloud poured down rain which appeared 
as water, fluid. From AA'ater were formed the earth, the mid- 
air, and the sky. Mind (Manas) was, in like manner, generated 
from the non-existent. Mind created Prajapati, and he 
the tt’orld of lieings.. On Mind rests afl that is. Mind is there- 
fore called Brahma, the Divine. 

“ Anila ” 

The doctrine of “ Anila,” like that of “ Paramesthin,” w'as 

“Aniia’s” doctrine: within the bounds of experience. For 

its defect. <» Anila ” the principle of things (ritava) was 

Air (vayu, aijp) * This principle, like that of Anaximenes, 
possesses the inherent capacity for movement. Air was con- 
ceh'ed accordingly by “ Anila ” as the monarch or ruling 
force of the universe (bhuvanasya raja). He called Air the 
friend of AA'ater, — the first born, endoAA'^ed with the generating 
principle,* Air travels, Ave are told by “ Anila,” without rest 
or sleep, on the paths of the firmament. Air is the soul or 
vital spirit of the gods, in air lies the origin of the Universe, 
Air AA'anders ever as it listeth.'' Air has no visible form (na 
rupam), but it has a voice of thunder. Its voice is heard, and 
by that its existence is made known to us. “ Anila ” attempt- 
ed no solution of the main problem as to the source from 
which Air itself came into being. ^ 

Once more we meet with the doctrine of “ Anila ” in a 
Vedic hymn, namely, the hymn XT. 6 of the Atharva-veda, 
and this time in a rather more developed and mystical form. 

‘ Rig^vecla, X. 168. 

* “ Apilm sakhS prathaiflaja ritSva” Hig-veda, X. 168.3. 

^ “ ^tmS, iov&a&iii bhuvanaaya garbho yatbava^iii caraii deva Hig-veda, X 

168.4. 

* ** KhasvijjAta^ kuta ababhuTa.*’ Hig-veda, X. 168.3. 
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In this hymn the term Vital Breath (Prana) is substituted 
for Air (vayu). 


We are told that the vital breath is the controlling power 
of all that we perceive, the vital breath is 

Anita’s floctrino as , , .1 n 

expounded in the til© lord of cill^ Oil tll6 Vltftl lirCftth ©V6ry tiling 

AtharTa-vnaa. rcsts.' It is in obedience to the thundering 

voice of the vital breath that the plants are fecundated, that 
they conceive and multiply. When the season arrives, the 
vital breath causes the rejoicing of whatever is upon the 
earth. 1 1 is when the vital breath waters the eaidh with rain 
that the plants and all kinds of herbs spring forth. The vital 
breath, clothes the creatures, as a fatlier his dear son. 1’hc 
vital breath, indeed, is tlie lord of all, — of all that is animate 
or inanimate." 


The vital brealh is known, in respect of the universe, as 
Air (vjlta) or wind (Mataris'van, Air in motion), while as to 
man, it denotes in-brcathing (pnioa), the opposite of which is 
called down-breathing (apana). Without doubt, air is the 
substance that a man breathes in (inhales) and also brcjithes 
out (exhales) while in the womb, and it is wlum the vital 
breath quickens the embryo that it is delivered forth. AVhile 
a man sleeps, the function of breathing is carried on cease- 
lessly. It is therefore said that a man sleeps while the 
brciatb keeps guard ov^er his vitality without sleep or rest. All 
that is (bhuta) and all that will be, truly, are supporte4l 
upon the vital brc'ath. But the vital breath is also death ; 
it is fever (takman). The gods worship it," for it shall place 
the truth-speaker (satya-vadina) in the highest world. It is 
the guiding power (viriit destrT), it is the sun and moon, and 
the lord of beings (Prajapati). 


> •• rmnSya yn«vii sarvuii iiUm vi.»o, y<» Wiuta !Wrv»»y«iivai-o vaninin aanaifi 

prn.l.i.^thibain.** AMmrva-vfuln, 1- • • 

* XT. 0. 10: PmnoVia MfuvHsypsvaro yrvera iwlnati ync^^ 

^ TliP jrods^* i*o^ar«l TVaim as hUhii nr while thr* rr'jirar*! il a.s AOhati or 

non.>VM»in^. Aifareya Amiiyaka If. 1.8. 0-7- 
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CHAPTER II. 

DittGHATAMAS AND “ NaRAYANA.’* 

The strongest movement of Vedic thought is, as we have 
seen, in the direction of deriving philosophic 

The central point of ^ 

interest fnr Vedic spe- iiDstraction froM the world as experienced. 

A strikingly familiar example of this is 
afforded by the conceptions of the sun. From the very earliest 
times the sun wsis recognised “ as at once the germ and the 
creator of the universe.” ' While these prehistoric notions 
were tending steadily toAvards a definite end, Dirghatamas 
gave out his speculations about the visible universe and the 
position of the sun in the whole system.- 

Dirghatamas seems to have maintained * that all living 

Hi. conception of the ^^st aiul depend ultimately on the 

sun. He compared the sun to a chariot, 
fitted with one Avheel, Avhich revolves with its axle heavy-laden, 
but not heated, and with its nave unbroken from time im- 
memorial.® The wheel has twelve spokes, representing tlie 
ttA'elve months. A year with twelve months consists of seven- 
hundred and twenty days and nights together,® and the 
additional days jind nights go to form the intercalary month. 
The year is divided into a certain numlier of seasons. 

‘ WalliB : The Cn«iiiolo#fy of the Ri"-V€?da, p. HO. 

* Dr. Deuwen observes that iho tlieino of both these hynius— X. and I. 104— is Ihe 
same. The unity in the plurality of the pheiionicna i»f the universe (Waltcrsehpinunfr*®^), — 
otvccpt so far as the method "oes. the latter is more aualytiv, au<\ iho former move synthetu- 
than the other. AW. Gosch. i\er WhWos.. p. 

^ pirghatamas i.'* alluded to in the hyiiiii.s of rhe Rig-vetia (1. lt>0. ft; IV. 4. 13; VIII. 
S). 10), as a famous sage. He was the son of Uvathya. and his mother's name was ManintS. 
Ue died probably at the age of seventy (Hig-veda. I. 160. 6). He lest his eye-sight at an 
early age, and remained blind during the iTmnitiing years of his life. A pretty long 
legendary accouijt of his life is to he found in the MahuhhJrata, We do not know exaettr 
the Vanse *of hia blindiieas. 80 far as it may he premised from thejiymn I. J60, he was a 
warrior— a eharioteer who was cast hy his enemies, bound hand and foot, in a river. Bur 
mysteriously his life was saved. 

* Hig-veda, 1. 1G4. U’ 


^ ibid, 1. 164. 2. 13. 


« /bid, I 164. 48. 
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Dlrgliatamas speculated about the nature and the cause of 

T1.0 tause of the motlou of the suu. The sun, held up and 
motion of the sun. proiMjlled by I'ts inherent force (svadha),' 

goes backward and conies forward,* and clad in accumulative 
and diffusive splendour, travels without stoppage within the 
worlds Like a herdsman, the sun never stumbles as it moves 
on its fixed and familiar path across the sky. Tl»e sun and 
the moon move ceaselessly in opposite directions.* 

His account of the relation and the phases of (he sun and 
the moon shows some acuteness. The sun 

The contrast lietwecii 

tiio phaeeii of the (‘iin IS boiicless, tlic 1110011 bony, and tlic bone- 
»ii<i the supports the bony.’ *i'he moon is called 

bor.y, perhaps, because the bonelike spots are visible on its 
orb, and the sun boneless obviously for the reason that 
no such spots oil its disc are visible to the naked eye. 
The sun is said to he born an immortal, the moon a mortal, 
and the relation between the immortal and the mortal i.s that 
of two brothel’s.® Tlic sun is said to be immortal, liecause it 
does not apparently wax and wane, and the moon is sawl to be 
mm’tal, because its ])bases do change very often. Men can 
always mark the one, and are unable sometimes to mark the 
other. 

Far more important is what Dirgbatanias said of the 
Tho ,.J,- component .substance of the sun. The sun 

raUooH* to* ml' ii'iiii composed, we are told, of a grey coloured 
lightning. substance (palita), and so too are lightning 

and five. Indeed, the sun, lightning and fire must, so far as their 
component substance goes, be looked upon as three brothers., 


» I. I<)4. 31. • . 

^ I. 164. 31. 

^ Jbu/, I. It54. 38. 

•' Uml. 1, 1<)4. 4. f. IliJU bniiult*- Vcclifttlu* M.vtliolcifrir, I: p. 3;:s 
” Kig-vetia, 1. 1H4. 3<f. Amatiiyti maiiyiMia sijiyoiji!, '* 
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Of them, the sun is the lirst bi'other, lightning the second, 
and /ire the thiifi.’ Pii'C is that brother wllose back is 
sprinkled with glrnte (ghribipristha) ; lightning is that brother 
who lies enveloped in his mother's bosom (cloud) ^ ; and the 
sun is that brother whose body is etfulgent, who possesses the 
seven rays, and who rested during his infancy ^ in the dank 
rows of cloud.” * 

The gi'ey-coloured substance of which the sun, lightning 
and lire are composed is “ the lovely germ of 

riir Kub- * 

Unco, u»iHU%ot it plants, — the genu of waters.’*^ It is to the 

t»;iv [n\ ii* uiio. t it ^ t i % it 

one and the same substance or principu* that 
the .Siivants give many a name.^ They call it Agni, Yama, 
MatiU’is'vaii. They call it sometimes Indra, Mitra, Yarupa, 
Agni, Garutman. 

The sun delights men with rain in season. The tempest 
clouds (parianva) infuse life into the earth 

Tlie 8IIUH in r a sr / 

ihc uie iu-ucchK oi ihc 111 the form of rain, and various kinds of 
Ore reanimate the heaven. The clouds are 
formed by water, rising up in uniform manner and falling 
in the course of time again." 'I’he clouds form the waterfloods, 
and low like a buffalo. From the clouds water descends in 
streams, and from this water the world of life derives its being 
or sustenance. Indeed, ivater is the imperishable substance 
wherefrom cloud and rain are formed.^ 


The heaven (Dyaus) is our father, this great t»irth our 
riio iwi tooin of another, and the mother shares the genera- 
ting principles with the father. Obviously, 
the generating principles are, according to Birghatamas, these 
three — water, Are, and air. But it is also implied that the 


' ll/itlt 1. 164. 1, iigliUibig— u»ualj. 

*- Ibiii, I. 164u 32. 

Ihid, .164. 9. 

Ihid^ . J04. r>2.^“ liphatfitaiii apAiti garbham dan^tain oaHtlhlnilrfi.'* 

. 16;!. 46. **Kkaiii »Btl vi pi’ll luibndlsft vtidnmii.’* 
ilidy .164.41. 

Ibid, .. 164. 42. iiu^icmhuble — ak^m, “ lutal; iftfl vi>vuiii apaj'ivuti.' 
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roots of thiu,<>'s are these five in all, earth, water, fire, air ami 
heaven, and that all these are reducible to one and the .same 
primitive substance. 


The farthest limit of the earth can 1)6 represented geo- 

His i-{iK.iiiiico or JoetriDally by the circumference of the altar, 
iisiiiisiKimii. jijg centre of our world by the .sacrifice 

laid on the altar. It is conceivable that Brahman is the word 
(Vak), the resting place of which is the highest heaven.* We 
can also conceive that the multiform principles of things are 
traceable in one and the same cosmic matter. And yet w'c 
have to confess “ what thing I truly am 1 know not clearly : 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander.”- If it can be 
ivasonably supposed that we are from the .same primitive 
sii^bstance of which the sun, lightning, and fire are composed, 
or briefly, if the sun be “ the germ and the creator of the 
universe,” even then we must bo prepared to answer the 
question which Dlrglmtamas brought into the foreground, 
with a view to dispel his own doubt.® Ilis quc.stion to all the 
great and wise thinkers was — What is that one original 
abiding element which, manifested in the form of the unborn 
sun, has established and upholds this world-system ? 


“ Hence the trend of thought,” as Dr. Henry Stephen 
would have put it, “ is towards the idea of single absolute 
and' self-su)}sistent principle which is infinite in the .sense 
of being inexhaustible power; and towards the view that 
all finite things and protlucts of the self-evolution of correlated 


» Rig-veda, I. 35. “ lyain veili paro aintali pvttliivyft, ayaih yajfto bbavan(>i»yH 
iifibhiJj— Braliin*iyafn Vflcal.i pRi'iinriain vyoma.” 

Tbo liitar is the image of the earth or world. Tho nigciiKeation of thie dictum is twofold. 
In the .language of art, it means that tlie altar is sytiiboiical of the idea of the universe. 
Geometrically, it is tli'o representation of the configuration of tie eart>t* 

‘ Kig^veda, 1. 104, “ na vijananii yadi vedam asiiii ntpyalj satfinaildho luanasil cnriimi.” 

’ /6id, 1. HU. H. “acikiiviln cikitipfa^ cidatra Kaviti pincctianii vidniano na vldvun.” 
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ftKstors of one universal system and plan, and that the world 
therefore is a unity.” ’ 

It is all very interesting to observe by way of retros- 
pect that the attitude of Dlrghatamas towards the deepest 
problem of philosophy savours of agnosticism. But he per- 
sistently tends to derive the many from the one single, 
ordaining, sustaining, co-ordinating self-existent principle of 
which all known forces, laws, and movements are various 
manifestations. The nature of ultimate reality is however 
unknown, and probably unknowable. The world of expe- 
rience is conceived as a systematic unity, the whole of 
nature being a sort of Divine machine evolving and work- 
ing itself to an end by some ft.ved and uniform laws of 
motion, interaction, and .so forth. 

All physical phenomena, states and processes can be 
accounted for by the principles of mechanics and physics, 
while the final (|uestion of their origin and interaction 
remains ever insoluble. There is nevertheless to be felt 
behind all these the presence of an unseen hand at work, 
the play of a deep mystery that ever eludes man’s grasp. 
Although the mysterious is always the mysterious, Dirgha- 
himas advanced far enough to suggest that it is the un- 
born, unchanging cause of the ever-fleeting show of created 
things, and that uhatever its real nature, it seems to 
partcike more of the material and le.ss of the spiritual. 
The world as a whole i.s guided on towards a path of 
progress by two principles— active and passive, compared 
to two birds roosting on the same world-tree. One of 
them eats fruits, while the other does not eat, but silently 
reflects only.* It is thus that the whole of nature is 
moving along the road to an end. These principles are 
however emauatioifs from the same unborn, energising force. 
Thes^ iive Inseparable coniKuIes. 

‘ The l*r<)hk‘mH of r,Ui (Mlitioti, p, ;jj 1. 

- Kig-vi'dsi, I. UU 20. Viwbi, Nmjktu, XIV. :30. 
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Dirghatamns’s nnti 
cipation of XSrilya 
na *8 ” viea's. 


(2) “ NUrciyana '' — The theoretic desire to determine the 

nature of the first cause of the world was very keen 
among the Vedic thinkers, and conceivably it grew keener 
when Dlrghatnnias formulated it into a 
definite problem. Dirghatamas himself could 
quite realise that in order fully to apprehend 
the nature of the first cause, of the world, it is not 
enough to accept the postulate of oneness of the cosmic 
matter as a mere truism. Assuming that the present sun 
is the source of life and light, the enquiring mind wants 
vet to have a clear and definite knowledge of that one 
original, undivided, universal being from which the sun 
derived its life, or of wdiich the sun is the present 
representative. 

The view of “ NarSyapa ” is eml)odied in the hymn X. 
90 of the Rig-veda.' This hymn has two sides — the philoso- 
phical and the .social. 

As regards its philosophical side, this hymn exhil)its 
clearly the mode in which “ Numyapa " 

to form the 


“ NilrJy«na*ii *’ jihilo- 


Th« Bun 18 son I 
of the univei'He ; its 
flmmeter. 


attempted for the first tinu5 
conceptions of God, soul and their relation. 

“NarSyana” conceived the visible sun, whose diameter 
is ten fingei*s,' as the soul (Purusa) of 
the universe, and that soul as the principle 
of all that is and of all that is to ho.'' The 
sun as the soul of the universe Avas descril)ed by him as 
*’The lord of immortality.*” 

Far greater than Fnriiwi the visible sun was Purusa the 

Tbo ori^inM «.n or Original suii.'' This latter Purusa was posited 
■oinr boriy ; it is oo<i. jjy “ NurayaitH ” as the one -the first cau.se 

of the univei'se, nay, the universe itself. 


' Sec alw) Ach{U*va-vc*ilsi» XIX. 

' Hig-vwla, X. I : “ thiwifitfulaih.” 

Ihid^ X. 90. 2 : “ I'tiiUjji r\»Mhiih snrvaiii y:iii hliiltatu fa l»!iavvani/* 

* X. Oil. 2 : “ ittnriGttva.'iyfi'aiiti.” 

- X. •«). :i 
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The visible sun and the original solar body were called alike 
Th«ide...ityof o«a Pnrusa, beca^ise both were regarded by 
“ Narayaiia ” as identictil in all respects save 
in size. According to “ Narayana,” the sun from which we 
now derive light and heat must be viewed only as the present 
relic or representative of the original solar body. 


“Nsraya^a” also conceived the original solar body as 
split up, somehow or other, in two. Three-fourths of it 
went up, and the one-fourth remained here.' From the 
three-fourths which went up was produced Viraj,'^ the 
The process in which luminous body of which the 31111, the moou, 
dnan7f~me*drrm^n <^^6 planets and the myriads of stars are so 
primitive solar mess. j^^iiy offslioots. And from the onc-fourth 

which remained here ImjIow w'as formed, through the process 
of cooling, this earth with all animate and inanimate things. 
Thus in “ Narayana ’s ” conception Punisa (God) is the first 
cause of the universe. It is from Purusa that the sun, the 
moon, the earth, w'ater, tire, air, the niid-air, the sky, the 
regions, the seasons, the creatures of the air, all animals, all 
classes of men, and all human institutions had originated. 


But since it is implied that cau.se and effect are identical in 
essence, Purusa must also be viewed as the universe or totality 
of things. As every particular thing is from Ihiru^x, so the 
«o.i, wori.i, anil sum-total of all particular thing.s is Purusa. 

True, that Purusa and the visible universe 
are identical in substance, which is a constant quantity. And 
yet this univei-se cannot be called Purusa, inasmuch as it 
is so transformed that it no more resembles the original 
solar body. If there be anything in the visible universe 
which has claim to the name of Puru.sa, it is the sun. 
The sun must then be considered to lie the soul of the 
univei*se.- ThRi soul is in the universe; yet it is not the 


KiR.vcii«. X. INJ. :i ; X. no 4. 
Ibiit, X. no. 5. 
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universe, but something totally different in its nature. 
Indeed, the sun is but the eye of the universe. It is 
thus made increasingly clear that 1 he famous Purusa Sukta 
of the Rigveda is far from presenting us with a Siimkhya 
doctrine of Purusa and Prakriti, Soul and Matter. A mere 
analogy of two words cannot be held as a definite proof 
of the identity of two doctrines.* 

“ Naraya^a’s” social theory is an accidental secondary 
feature of his doctrine. As a philosoph(5r, his object n :5s 
to establish that everything in this universe 
"nw" of Puvusa. He found the four classes 

— Brahmanas, Rajanyas, Vaisyas, and 
^udras — already e.^isting in his time within 
the pale of the Indo- Aryan community. He doe.s not seem 
to have taken the least trouble to enquire whether the 
distinction of four classes was Imsed originally upon a mere 
division of labour or otherwise. Taking the.se classes as he 
found them, he asserted that the Brahmana Avas the mouth, 
the Rajanya was made of the arras, the Vaisya was the thighs, 
and the Sudra was produced from the feet of Purusa,^ and 
this was all that he said by way of illustration of his main 
doctrine. But it is clearly implied in his expressions that 
his views were absolutely in favour of the existing caste- 
system or class-distinctions. The ground on which he defend- 
ed the theory of caste was that such a system obtains in 
the organisation of the universe, and why not, then, in human 
society? If there may be class-distinctions among the gods, 
then why not among men ? Hence the Purusa-Sfikta may be 
rightly considfu-ed as the first theoretic basis of the Catur- 
varnya system of the Brahmaijs.® 

* The vieur crifciciflPf? .above is to be fuuml in the MaiidgAlopani^d which ia a com- 
mentary on the Purn^a-Ssikta. ^ 

= llig-Veda, X. flO. 12. “Bnlhmapoaya miikhain ilsul b5hu lUjanya ‘ krita, nru tail 
aBya yao Valsyah padhliyi^'n ^inlro ajS^ata 01". Manu»Sai(ihit«X, 1. 31. 

" Cf. Pura^avjflha-Brahm.ana in the H|ihaa Aranyaka Upani^ad. 



CHAPTER III. 

‘‘ Himnyagarhho ” and “ Tlsml'arman.” 


It has been observed by Hr. Windelband that the iiicli* 
nation of philosophers to view “ Deity ” as the highest concep- 
tion is a phenomenon which constantly 
cfnw^^ion o/ood/'' recui's in history.' There arises an unavoid- 
able necessity for unitiniif religion and 
philosophy in fruitful and indissoluble marriage. The.chief 
aim of philosophy, as modern u.sage understands it, is to ex- 
plain the world, and the religious consciousne.ss leads man 
to rise above all that is multiforin, finite, mutable, earthly 
and brutal in him to that which is one, inlinib?, immutable, 
celestial and divine. And it is thus that a need arises to 


build up a philosophical theory on a theistic b isis. 

“ Brahinaiiaspati’s ” Aditi, as well as Anaximander’s 
Infinity, was undoubtedly “ the first philosophic conception 
of God, the. first attempt, and one which 
remains still entirely within the physical, 
to strip the idea of God of all mythical 
form.”'^ Almost in the same stage were “ Nilrayana’s ” con- 
ceptions of Purusa — God and Soul. The conceptions of 
“Hiranyagarbha” and “ Vis'vakarman ” show, as it seems, 
a con.siderable advance in the direction of the ide/i of God. 


But it also appears that the conceptions of “Hiranya- 
garbha” and “Vis'vakarman” themselves differ fundamentally 
, , from each other in that the one is dominated 

jJigtiMCtion hot.wecii 

“Hiranyajiarbim*’ and by what may 1)0 C.lllod fJlH roliijiOUS moHv©, 
“Vwv'ukarman" ® * 

while on the part of tlie other we perceive 
a motive Avhich is philosophical. 


A History ot Pln'losopliy, p. 34. In rcft*n*npi* to Bralimnnaapali'M vkivr, Madnine 
Blut'ataky pointedly says, “The range of pliyctcal plirnoniona proceeds from the 
prinfary of*A ether— Akilsb as dual- nut n red Akilsha procoods from i)jo niidiiTei*pntiatcMl 
chaos— so called, the latter being the primary iiap«,d of Mfilapmkriii, Mtc Rmit-inaUer and 
tba first abstract idea one can form of rambralinmii." The .Secret Doctrine 1. p. 585. 
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The main questriDti with “ Hiranya"arl)ha” was, what 
Gocl should we adore with oblation other than God 
(Prajapati)?’ Evidently it contained for him both an answer 
and a contention, namely, that there is no other god but God 
whom we should thus adore. “Visvakarman”, on the other 
hand, urged this thoughtful enquiry, what is the tree or wood 
out of which the universe was fashioned?’ Thereby he 
did not intend, to be sure, to add anything further to his 
knowledge, but- just to open the eyes of those who were in 
doubt to see for themselves that the world-tree tvas God. 
It will be remembered, however, that the religious element, 
too, is not entirely absent from “ Visvakarman’s ” idea 
of God, in the same way that “ lliranyagarbha’s” doctrine 
is not devoid of th<! philosophical element. 


As to “ Hiranyagarbha’s ” doctrine'* there is nothing very 
surprising about it. It stands mid-way betAveen the doctrine 
of “ Paramesthin ” on the ojie hand, and that 
J.'dZrin"! of “ Narityapa,” on the other. A s Mr. Wallis 


points out, Hiranyagarbha viewed the 
un , called metaphorically the golden germ, as the great 
poAver of the universe, from Avhicli all other poAvers and 
existences, divine and earthly, are derived, a conception Avhich 

is the nearest approach to the later conception of Brahmfi, 

the Creator of the Avorld.” 


The sun AA'as thus conceiA ed by “Hiraiiyagarbba” as the 
one (ekali), — the sole rulei’ of all that breathes, and of all 
that sleeps (does not breathe). The sun is the lord of all 
beings (bhuta), the lord (isa) of the bipeds and the quadru- 
peds. He is “ the giver of vital spirit, of poAver and vigour.”^ 


' Rig-veda, X. 1-1. !• rlrvitva liuvi.>a vidiicuia ?*’ We have followed 

abnc Liid\vi^*8 interpretation. 

* Hig.veda, X. 81. 4. 

* Rig-Toda, X. 121. 

* ^ig.Yeda, X. 121.2. (Gritlith’i iranaliitioii) ; “Itniada Imlada." 
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His is death, and his shadow again is life immortal.* These 
snowy mountains, and what men call seas 

His coocention of , . , . • • 

Ood. and rivers are his possession ; the regions 

(pradisa) his arms. It is he n ho fixed and 
holds up the heaven and the earth. 

Here by the term, Sun, “ Hirapyagarbha " did not exactly 
mean the sun as we commonly understand it, hut ivhat he 
called the Golden Germ. This germ is 
Fire. Tire,- tor Jbire coustituteS) according to him, 

the solar essence, — the generating principle 
of the universe. But this Fire itself was contained at first 
in water. 


^‘Hiranyagarbha’* and 
'* Faramc^lbin 


Thus, like “ Paramesthin ”, “Hirapyagarhlia” thought 
water to he the primitive substance of all that is. But he 
realised at the same time that to explain the 
world it is not enough to say that water is 
the first principle in itself, for conceivably 
there is a higher principle liehind it. It is Praja.|)ati, and 
Prajfipati is the God of gods, and none beside him.' Prajapati 
brought forth water,* and it is he who provided the generating 
principle and the ordaining power of things. All this leads 
back to the question, Avhat other god should we adore Avith 
oblation than God 

II. Noav Ave turn to “ Visvakarman ”, whose contribution 
to the Vedic thought aa'os the abstract or metaphysical 
conception of God. 

It is a noteworthy fact that “ VisAitkar man ” offered his 
vieAV not so much in the form of a tenet as 

His atfniust the • a x* -a ai. i • ^ 

•eeutic*. ui that 01 H case against others. Ihe chief 

object of his attack Avas, of course, “ Para- 
mesthiu ”, Avho refused in the traditional manner of a sceptic 

* Hijf.vt'da: X.121.2 . ‘‘yusyu chiiyaiui'itum yusyu uifityulj.” 

* Ibid, Xa21.7 * 

* » Ibid, XA21.H. 

* Ibid, X.121.9. 

» Ibid, X.121.1. 
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to carry his rosear<;h beyond water. From the point of view' 
of “ Visvakarnian ” it is a quite inadequate ahd unsatis- 
factory explanation to posit water as the primitive substance 
of all that is, and then to derive from it this world as a whole 
by giving it an inherent power of movement. If water l)e 
the primitive .substance which is endowed with the inherent 
principle of change, we have yet to account for that from 
which Water derived its Ixiing, and derived the motive power, 
the generating principle, the elemental forces, the law's, and 
all the rest.' 

Here ** Visvakarmau ” said, that is God. G<)d is the first 
„ . . , . and the last. He is earlier than the visible 

God IS iiM' uiiivcnMtl 

iubstancf, the Km universc ; he had existed before all the 

CtlUHC of thillfTH. • ... 

eomiie forces came into oeins:.*^ He is the 
sole God who created and ordained this universe.' He is 
yet again the tree or wootl from which this univei'se was 
fashioned.^ 

God is one, and only one (eka eva). He is the unborn one 
aja) in whom all the existing things abide.’ He is that one 
w'ho is mighty in mind and supreme in power.® lie is the 
maker, the disposer, the most loftv pro.s<?uce.^ 

fjud ! Ills iiUribiitra. ^ ^ 

As father he gemu’ated ns, and as disp<»er 
he knows the fate of all that is.* It is from him that w’ater 
derived its being, and received the motive power or generating 
principle." He alone gave names to the gods, and it is he 
whom >ve all "seek for information,” — for explanation of the 
world.'® The hymn-chantei*s or philosophers who doubt his 

^ Uig-veclu, X.82.5 ; Ktim svid Harblmnt pratliuni^n daciliru A|io yaini dcriX samapol- 
yumtii vlftve.’* 

- Ibid, X.82.r) : “ piiro div* |mia ena 

» Ibid, X.8l^, 

• i6td, X.81.4. 

f ibid, X.8.2l>. 

« Ibid. X.82.2. • 

» /6id, X.82.5 : ‘‘dhdta vidhuia paramoia fKimdrik/’ 

• Ibid, X.82.3 ; “ yo ui*h piti jauiU yo vidlifttA clUamftiu veda bhuvai;I?ii viBvft.” 

• Ibid, X.82.(>, 

bid, X.82.3 ; '*yo dvviiimb iitlmadlift oka eva tain saiftprasiiam bburara yaffityanyi. 
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How to know Lo'«l ? 


existence wniuler, lienighted as they are by the mist of ignor- 
ance and s])eak with faltering voice. 

Thus ill accordance with “ Visvakarinan’s” view, (iod is 
omnipresent, oninijioient, omniscient {paramota samdrik) 
and one. But we cannot see liim, because 
he is invisible, and we cannot tind him 
because another thing — this delusive universe ? — has appeared 
before our eyes.- To know him or to ajiprehend his nature, 
therefore, we, as thoughtful men, must only inquire within 
our heart, i.c\, deeply think.* 

We mu.st know him, for without knowing him. Me cannot 
arrive at a satisfactory, all-comjnehensive explanation of the 
world ; and ne must apprehend his true 

Wliv sluHild wt: know . • 'xi i i -l 

Ooti? * nature; lor without apprehendinii; it, we 

cannot establish that immutable ground of 
the unity of things upon which to fall back constantly. 

Wc must knoM' Clod as the first priiicijile of things, — the 
first cause in relation to which this universe must be 
conceived as the elfcet ; and we must appi'eheml his true 
nature as idinitical in pith or essence with that of the 
universe. 

"Visvakarman’s” doctrine is of immense historical im- 
portance. In it we See all the basic ideas of 

The* historicHl iuipor- 

uiR-c of " visviikur- Vedaiita in tlie making. Moreover, we jierceive 
the two distinct conceptions or different points 
of view’. One is logical, and the other ontological. 

In the hrst place, God conceii ed as the lirst cause of the 
universe is logically distinguishable from the 

The iwo poiKlK of ... 

▼low : i<ii{ioai ami couceptiou of the univei’se ; and in the 
second place, God, viewed as identical in 
substance* with the universe, is the universe. 


' Uig-vadM, X.R ^'.7 ; “iiiliftix-na i»i'dvritu jal|i}a UktlistpusuH carnniti/' iiiharena 

• jiravpia- “ uawrupt iii misty clouU’'^(Grirtillj). 

* Vnd, X.b3J.7 : “riii tain vulutlia ya iiufi jajHiiiiMyud yuKmaktirn uihtaraift 
balihuvu.'* 
ibid, X.81.4. 



PAET II. 

Post- V ki>ic Philosoph y. 

InlrO(hioforif. 

(The name Post-Vedic period may require a word of 
explanation: It is possil)le that its upper limit can be fixed 
as far back as tbe last se(5v of tlie ]li"-veda or even a little 
earlier. In any case, here ue shall restrict tbe use of the 
name to the period covered by the history of the Aitareya, 
Ibo TaittirTya, and a few other important Brtlhmapa schools,' 

. who were counted by Buddha as being among the oldest. 
The period thus chosen might be brought, for our present 
purposes, within smaller compass from Mahidtvsa Aitareya to 
Yajnavalkya. 

I'he Post-Vedio period as a Avhole may be b(*st dis- 
tinguished from the V'^edie by the fact that the intellectual 
centi-e is no longer the Brahmarsidesa, but what is generally | 
known as Madhya-de-^a, tbe Mid-land. It is situated between j 
the Himalayas on tbe north, and the Yindhya 
Til.' iiict.iiicni r<i(. mountains on the south. It lies to the 

KUOS t)i' tljc ju*; ioil. 

east of Prayaga (Allahabad) and to the west 
of Vinnsana (“ Manu-smriti,” II. 21), Kuru, Pancbala, Matsya, 
Sfirasena, are four among the well-known republics, and 
Yideha, and Kosala are three among the most powerful 
monarchies of the time. During this period — Benares the 
oldest of the three monarchies — is said to have changed its 
name many times (Jataka, No. >100). 

The transition from the Yedic to the Brrdnnanic period 
must have taken place gradually. 'YY‘t in 
wol^rthT'vX S ^e'^ving the one for the other, the historkwi 
tiK> turns his back upon the freshness of j)oetry 

only to face the dulliu'ss bf prose. In the 
language of Dr. Hopkins, “With the Brahmaijas not’ only 

* DT^iin NikS3'a, J, p. 2B7. 
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is the tone changed from that of the Rig-veda, the 
whole moral atmosphere is now surcharged Avith hocuspocus, 
mysticism, religiosity, instead of the cheerful, real religion 
which, however formal, is the soul of the Rik. In the 
Brahmanas there is no freshness, no poetry. There is in some 
regards a more scrupulous outward morality, hut for the rest 
there is only cynicism, bigotry, and dullness. It is true that 
each of these traits may he found in certain parts of the 
Rig-veda; hut it is not true that they represent there the 
spirit of the age, as they do in the Brahmanic period.”' 

But this careful ohserA’^er adds : “ Such is not altogether 
the case. It is the truth, yet it is not the 
of Briihinaiiir n'lifrion whole r uh, that in these Brilhmanas religion 

by Hopkins. • . j i-j 

isaiaiippearaiice, not a reality. - 
Dr. Hopkins seeks to establish the link between the animis- 
tic Avorsliip of the Rig-veda and the stringent ritual of the 
Biithmanas in the person of the priest, as his position is set 
forth in the liturgical hymns of the Yajur- 
The s«mn ard ti.u vcda. Tliis secms plausihlc, yet not very 

A'aiurveiU are of tlie . , , i rn • « i ,, r, 

least imjK)rtniK-i‘ from important to US. 1 0 US, m fact, the Saman 
phii^phy"*^ ' and the Yajur, hoAvever Amluminous they 
may he in size, are but two large collections 
of excerpts from the older llik. The important text 
for us is the divine Rik, and also to some extent, the 
Atharva. 


It is conceivable that there is a long interval separating 
the last sage of the Rig-veda from the thinker whom we may 
rightly take as the firet philosopher of the 
**^*^'”^ Post-Vedie period. Probably, as may be 
easily deduced from the long string of names 
appended to some of the BrSbmanas, at this intermediate 
period a great , many persons were born who kept 
alive . the philosophic traditions of the past, and represented 


^ Uelif?ions of India, pp. 176-177. 
* Eeligtona of India, p. ISO. 
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the highest wisdom of the time. From our point of view^ 
this intenncdiate period is the one into which we can peep 
through the portals of the Brahmai^a sections of the 
Brahmai^a texts, as distinguished from the Aranyakas and 
Upajii^ds. It seems that the thinkers of the time kept things 
in the same way that musicians play on various 
tunes to indicate that the jierformance is not over yet, only 
the scene is changing. 

The historical value of this intermediate period consists 
chiefly in its being the period of transition from the Vedic to 
. , the Post-Vedic. At this T)eriod, philosophy, 

III the iiistory of phi- Icss than Pruiapati,' was tl)inking her- 

lu80|ii|V. ^ ^ 

self ‘'emptied'' or exhausted in the activity 
of production. But the creative impulse led her to ponder 
over the minds of men, just as Prajfipati was brooding over 
the cosmic matter. Whilst thus Prajapati and philosophy 
were toiling hard, and fainting in the struggle for existence, 
theology was not in any way less active on her own side. 

AVhile Prajapati Avas fusing the races of men, theology 
w'as spinning out the rituals in detail, while 
philosophy was busy, we saw, with inter- 
mingling Vedic thoughts; consequently 
the intermixture of- blood among men, the painfully 
minute elaboration of rituals, and the intermingling of 
the doctrines of the earlier thinkers— these are among 
the most noticeable features of the transition period in 
question. 

So far as philosophy is concerned, it is just iu this pro- 
cess of intermingling of the earlier thoughts that we can 
trace in India the origin of a something 
equivalent to that Sophistic maxim, that 
oMRinate measurc of all things. Prajapati 

generated man from his soul, therefore ‘ Man is all the 

‘ fiatapatha. BrSbiuaqa, lU. 9. ». 1 } Taittiriya Brfthmapa, 11. 2. 4. etc. 

6 
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animals,' man is tlio prototype of livini' beings — 

such is, however, the precise Indian maxim and its argu- 
ment. And we must note here that as soon as this 


maxim came to cleat recognition, the course of philosophy 
was changed. 

Beyond a doubt, this transition from the geocentrism of 
y Vedic speculations to the anthropocentrism of the Post- 


Tilo transition from 
cosiiidloL'icnl to psy- 
clioloi'ioal ^|»(i;ruljitioiiK 
is iiHtural anil iiit'vit- 


Vedic took place gradually, jus well as har- 
moniously. The chief interest of the earlier 
thinkers was centred u])on the physical 


world as a whole, and the later thinkers were 


chiefly concerned with the organic world and man. The order 
is jicrfectly natural. 

Ihirthcr, in spite of the fact that there are in the scheme 
of the earlier thought but ‘ very feeble indications of a zeal for 
knowledge applied to the organic world and 
man,’ we have seen that in the speculation 
anticipiuoa in tiiu Birglvatamas was foreshiulowed the whole 
character of Post- Vedic philosophy ; his 
doctrine disclosed to us in an eminent degree as to what would 
be the exact lines on which the development of Vedic 
philosophy must proceed in future. 

It wiis Dirghatamas who considered the sacrificial altar 
as the navel or centre of our uorld, and set himself to inquire, 
What am I V And so it was Dirghatamas whose some- 
what paradoxical doctrine of Indra and Soma* (sun and moon, 
or heat and liglit) as the active principle and the passive 
spectator of the visible universe contained the later concep- 
tions of the relation botiveen life and soul. Besides Dlrgha- 
tama^ there is another Vedic sage whose name must be 
mentioned in this connection. She is " Sflrya “ Surya ” 
conceived the * son as the reproduction of the father, 


• Satapathn Brfthmaua, ll. 1. 4. 11 It. fvofussur Li. T. llobkouae points out that “ this 
docs not Room to have imy real aaalo(t/ with the principle of Protujforus.” 

• ?ig.veds, I. m. 
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since a man is born in the womb of liis n ife in the form of a 
seed.* Inspitc of the fact that this came to bo regarded later 
as a popular view,- it will be remembered that “ Surva’s ” 
was the first attempt to formulate a scientific theory 
about the origin and continuity of liuman life. We have 
further to admit here that “ Surya’s ” speculations 
rise to the theory of heredity as expounded in tlio 
Vedic literature.'* 

All this is true, and yet the fact remains that the primary 
concern of the VedicJJiinkors was the world, 
not ihau. Therofoiv* tin; quesTibn “ W^'ho 


gave 

l"ost- 


Tlu'X'OiiditioiiH iindiM- 
wliieh tlu‘ 

ntii I”y poi-- 
iHuiu ttfly aro.se. 


I?” could permaixndly arise *)nly in 
wake of the con.seiouse ess, that ‘man 


is just, tin* 
of tho Vi'dit , ill so fur 
UK clu* t\ |H‘M of i>ro- 
liletiis fire (‘oiicoriied. 


am 
the 

is all the animals.’ 

Once more, this one question “ Who am I ? ” brought in 
its train many other questiojis, and here it is 
inten'sting to remark that almost all the 
fundamental questions raised by the Vcnlie 
thinkers with r(‘gard to the world were re- 
peabid in tlu^ Post-Veriie thought with regard 
to m.an. In this respect I'ost-Vcdic philosophy may be looked 
upon as simply the repetition of the Vialic, although this 
repetifion does not mean imitation, hut continuation and 
development, in the truest sense of the terms. 

In the opinion of Buddha the jwjriotl which closely followed 
upon that of the Vedic worship was religious- 
philo.sophicjil in character, the main problem 
of this period being “ Hom' can I hold 
communion or unite Avith Brahman r 

The judgment thus summarized by Buddha may not be 
wholly true in tluj letter, yet it must be said to Iwj true in the 


Tin.* riHulutlUnitill 

|»i'Oidniii of lilt* period, 
according to Rtiddlia. 


‘ Uigvc'da, X. 80. 40 ; “ uLiatl vai jfSjate piitra. " Kfiii.sitnki il. 1. J. AUaroj-a 

Aranyaka, 11. 5. 1. ‘i. tT. 

" VocHiita-ailra, Jacob), p. ‘42. 

“ Kausllaki llpanisatl, 11. 15. llidanl Aranyaka Upauisud, 1. 5. 1. 1. 
llraJiniruiuiii (Sjiii.skrif, .Hvabhnvyutil r) 

Tcvijja sultfi, si ci Dial. II. II. pp. .‘105 ff ; M ihfX-CJoi iiidM-sullaiitn, D X. M.. p. 210 ff. 
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spirit, .considering that the- highest religious aspiration of man 
o approa ch and unite with what he looks 
Baddha^®^intn. «P »» supromc, the mighty, the divine, 
the infinite, the immortal, the sinless, the 
merciful, the beautiful, the one, the all, was never absent, 
from the Vedic or Indo-A.ryan minds.' This truly religious 
aspiration of man to unite with what is divine in nature found 
its earliest expression in one of the hymns of Sunahsepa. He 
aspired to know who among the immortal gods had the 
power to restore him to Aditi— the visible Infinite, that he 
might realise the nature of his father and mother (heaven and 
earth), and the reply that came to him wa.s — Fire (Agni alone 
is powerful to do so).* In the ease of “ Jlrahinanaspati’s ” 
hymn, too, we could not but sec the eagcrne.ss of the finite 
(i,e., the bounded space beyond the heaven and the Ixmndod 
horizon on the earth) to approach Aditi — the real Infinite. And 
yet again it was only in the views of Dirgbatamas that we had 
the first definite indication of the unity of man in essence 
with the rest of the universe, — with th(5 wliole. We know, 
however, that in the conception of Drrghataraas this world- 
essence is no other than what he called the solar essence, 
that is to say, identical with the fire-essence. Thus all 
these are inter-connected, and their connection came about 
in natural, historical order. 

Now in conformity with our theory, that in India as 
in Greece, the first philosophic reflections arose out of 
religion, w^e may hold with Buddha that the 

Further demonstra- . ,• -it i a -ir b- 

tionofthe main pro- main questioii With the early Post-Vedic 

blem of Posfc-Vfdic xl- i l • i i. xi 

Philosophy. thinkers appertained to Yoga — the iimer 

culture of faith and intellect. It seems pro- 
bable even then,^TRaf' from tlie~question “ How can I 
unite with him*? *' emerged these two apparently distinct 
problems for philosoyhy -(1) Who is he with whom I shall 

» Rig-Veda, X. 88. 16 ; I. 125. 6 ; X. 107. 2. 

• IbM, I. 24, 1-2. 
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unite? and (2) Who am I who shall unite Avith liira? Of 
these the former has already been answered hy the Vedic 
thinkers, and now the latter must he answered hy their 
successors. In reality, however, hoth of these problems 
are there for the P«)st- Vedic thinkers, and they are to them 
not exactly two distinct problems, hut two aspects of oiu; and 
the same problem. To them he is lo<>ically distinguishable 
from me as the object from the suhj<*et. lint from the Yoga 
point of view, if I know him, I know myself, and if T know 
myself I know him. Thus the two questions — “ Who is he? ” 
and “ Who am I ? ” are capable of being answered brietly by 
“ I am be (so’ haih).” In otlier worils, according to the Yoga 
{•ostulate, the two questions arcs reducible to this one Who is 
lie ? or. Who am I ? 

To the question — Who am I ? tiie answers are given in 
an aseen ling series. The interest of these answers lies partly 
in tlie roughly outlined stages of transition, 
piohietii. first, from the piiysical world to the: organic ; 

second iy, from the organic world to embryonic 
man ; thirdly from embryonic to physiological man t fourthly, 
from physiological to psychological man ; tifthly, from psycho- 
logical to metajihysical man ; and lastly, from meta])hysical 
to religious-ethical man. 

Accordingly, the reply to the, question — Who am I ? 
Tito noiiiiioii of till- may he stated in the following order : — 

intilihim. • ® 

(«) I am an individual being, as ail the .-luimals of the 
earth and all the creatures of the air arc. All organic lieings 
and all inorganic things, said ” Naray.iua,” are formed from 
Punisa — the sun or .solar suhstanc<^ 

(6) I am aniiamaya^^enihryonic man, a man in the proce.ss 
of formation, that is to say, a seed or sperm, composed of 
food or live eieinents,' produced from the •essence of food 
digested hy the father, communicated to the mother and 
established in the ivoinli. 

^ A\ocor<liiisf tf> HiulcViwi's ilic nloweiiis «rn Vor.r in niir.-bi‘r. 
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(c) I am priinaraaya — physiological man, a man born of the 
parents, brought forth by the mother, a living body, that is 
to say, a body imbued with life, composed of food or elements, 
nourished by food, ' reduced at death to an anatomical man, 
a corpse dissolved hereafter into the elements or returned to 
the physical world. 

(d) I am maiiomaya — psychological man, a conscious indi- 
vidual, who can percc'ive through the senses, who dreams, 
imagines, thinks, feels, wills, and who perceives duality and 
plimility among things, perceptual and conceptual. 

(e) I am vijnanamaya - — nndaphysical man, a thought- 
free, but conscious man who is beginning to sleep and sleep- 
ing a sound sleep, a man who is endowed with nothing but 
the inherent con.scious sentient principle or .soul — a thinker 
who realises the unity of eaus(5 in the variety of ap{)earance. 

(j^) La.stly, 1 am tlnandainaya — spiritual or religious- 
ethical man, who is enjoying the bliss of sound sleep, un- 
crossed by dreams, untouched by cares, -a blessed soul, united 
with the divine.* 

According to the earliest, demoniac, or matcviali.stic mo<le, 
I am the body ; according to the later, corporeal or realisitic 
motle, I am the mind ; and according to the last, incorporeal 
or idealistic mode, I am the soul.‘ 

So far regarding the contemplative side of the 
Post-A’^edic literature. Put in dealing elfectively with the 
.subject of Indian philosophy, we must also 
Tho diaioeticni take iuto Consideration another side of it 

Avhich is of as much intellectual importance 
as the contemplative. Logic and dialectic 
^tarka, mimamsaj, forinc<l the two wing.s ot di.scus.siony carried 

* Pali, — kalHiliiikHru-ahrira-hlinkkli.). 

* Pali, — safifitXinaya. 

Tftiltirlya Upani^ail, II. I-r>; iJiwIia-nikiiyn, 1. p. .'ll. 

•ChSmlogya VIII,7. l.tf(.S.H.E.)! PolVIm^MU giiWii, D.\. T, p. 1».7 , etr., 

Deu«>sen's AIL bleach iler P)nlo.'«opliio, pp. 89-lK). 
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on hy the Wauderors "(memlly, and discussion invoivctf, as a 
rule, a sort of “ n ran^,lin" ” in the learned circle. As Buddha 
described it humorously, the learned recluses and Brahmans 
meet together, discuss problems, ami wrangle in this 
manner : — ' 

“ \ou don’t understand this doctrine and discipline, I do. 
How should you know about this^doetrine and discipline ? 

You have fallen into wrong views. It is 1 who ani in the 
right. 

I am speaking to the point, you are not. 

You are putting last what ought to come first, and first 
what ought to come last.- 

W’hat you’ve e.xcogitated so long, that’.s all quite upset. 

Your challenge ha.s been tak<ui up. '* You are proved to 
be wrong.* 

Set to work to clear your views.’’ Disentangle youi'selF if 
you can.” 

The problem in theological circles was concerned with the 
divine revelation of Word, or the Vtnlas, and duties enjoined 
therein. In other circles the subject was 
timilftiit.’ ' ' cither philo.sophical or scientific. Whatever 

that might 1m*, the, hai^py result of this mode 
of discussion or “ wrangling ” among the learned Wanderers 
was that in the time of Buddha the four laws of thought Avere 
recognised as a matter of course. These are in their applica* 
tion to propositions : — 

(If A is B), A is B. 

A cannot be both B and not-B. 

A is either B or not-B. 

A is neither B nor not-B. 

* Diglia-iiiUya, 1. i». H; Majjhiiim-iiikAya, II. 3; seo Dial. B. 1], pp. l4-lo. 

* “ Putting the cnri heforc the horse ” 

=‘ Aropito te vftilo. The alternative rendering- snggeated hy Rhv i Oavitia i*? ~‘"*Jssue itaa 
been joined againat you.” 

* Niggahitdai. Note the term iiigralta. 

* Cara Tida-painoklchAya. 
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These are implied in such interrogative propositions as are 
met with throughout the Buddhist canonical texts. 

Is there another world ? Is A B ? (The reply being, No). 

Is it, then, that there is not another world ? Is A not-B ? 
(The reply being still, No.) 

Is it, then, that there both is and is not another world ? 
Is A both B and not-B ? (The reply being as before.) 

Is it, then, that there neither is nor is not another world? 
Is A neither B nor not-B 

In reality this reference ought to have l)een discussed in the 
introduction to Part III. Por all ancient documents at 'Our 
disposal bear evidence to the fact that the recognition of four 
laws or principles was rather the outcome of a further penetrat- 
ing analysis on the part of thinkers other and somewhat later 
than Post-Vedic. It was not possil)le until Sophistic activities 
in the country were in full swing. So far as Post-Vedic 
philosophers are concerned, they seem only to have vaguely 
ind occasionally referred to these three laws, viz.^ laws of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Double Negation. Yajnavalkya’s 
“No-No Doctrine” affords no doubt the best example of 
Double Negation. Those who think merely of the forms of 
questions may not accci)t our interpretation in its principle 
or in its detail. Bather they might go so far as to assert that 
Indian minds ^vere so illogical from the beginning that they 
could, and as matter of fact did, with impunity set all the 
fundamental laws of thought at nought. But the critic, 
in order to avoid being one sided, must carefully examine the 
forms of interrogation, the modes of rejoinder, and above all, 
their motives. The examj)le given, is of a controversy in the 
form in which it was carrie<l on in the sixth century B.C., 
if not earlier. It is evident that the motive of the interro* 
gator is to sceV a dialectical advantage over the interlocutor 
who, as a professed sceptic, seeks to evade the position where 
he might commit himself to a ffagraut logical absurdity. 

^ Dialoguuti of the Buddha ^Yol. II, pp. 30-40 
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[ Let us produce here at random the specimen of a controversy which 
dates as late as the third century B.C., for examination. ^"Th. — Does the 
past exist? A. — It exists on this wise, it does not exist on that wise. 
Th. — Does the ])ast, as you describe it, both exist and not exist ? You 
deny, then aflirm — for you must affirm. And if this same past both exists 
and does not exist, then is also existence non-existence and conversely, then 
is the state of being a state of non-being and conversely, then are is ” and 

is not convertible terms, identical, one in meaning, the same, same in 
content and in origin ? And this of course you do not admit.'' (Points 
of Controversy, P. T. S., pp. 108-9). The Syadvada or Antinomian 
doctrine of the Jainas and of the Sarvastivadins and their followers might 
be calculated to be a defiance of the established laws of thoiiglit. But 
this is not really the case, the doctrine being ()f a hypothetical character 
only. To affirm that A may be B in one sense, from one standpoint, 
and not B in another sense, from another standpoint, is not to deny the 
Law of contradiction, which teaches that A cannot be both B and not-B 
at the same time, and in the same sense. We might here refer the reailer 
to a significant pronouncement of Buddha on the subject of the Law of 
Identity in its application to categorical propositions : ‘'that which has 
passed away, ceased to be, completely changed, is to be designated, termed, 
judged as “something that was," and neither as “something that is'* 
nor as “something that will be"; and so on (Saihyutta, III, pp. Il-d).] 

Later texts can furnish numerous passages giving us an 
insight into the exact use to which the fourth Law was put, 
that of Double Negation. It is implied that this is applicable 
to two extreme cases : either (1) to the conception of 
something which is really nothing, that is, non-existent as 
a fact in the world of experience, but possible as a product 
of fancy, viz,, ‘ a barren woman’s son,” ‘‘the horns of a 
hare,” “flowers in the sky;” or (2) to the conception of that 
which is the real of all that is relatively real, viz.. Brahman, 
Atman, Nirvana, that is, the Absolute. The significance of 
the Neti Neti doctrine of Yajnavalkya is that Brahman is ^ 
definable only by negation of all the predicates^ assignable to 
the finite things of experience/ 

' Cf, Brahma-Sutra, III. 2*22 : Prakritaicavattvani hi prati 9 edhat i fcato braviti ca 
bhuya^. 

1 
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Now we sum up the result of the older Brahmanic activity 
on the theologiciil side. The overwhelming 
of the older Brfthma- energy applied to the systematization of 
Vedic rituals was not without its salutary 
losophy. effect upon the course of philosophy itself. 

The oldest Vedic wisdom knew no division at all, nor the older 
Brahmaqiic. But the arrangement and re-arrangernent of 
current hymns and customary rites under various artificial 
heads, revealed in course of the Post-Vedic period the way 
in which the concrete sciences and practical philosophy might 
be separated from theology proper, and from theoretic 


philosophy. 



CHAPTER IV 


Mauidasa Aitareya 

We begin the Post-Vedic philosophy with Mahidasa Aita* 
reya, to Avhom tradition rightly points as the 
acconnt orhis foundei* of the Aitareya school. It appears 

from a reference made to him in the ChSn* 
dogya Upanisad* that he lived to the age of one hundred and 
sixteen years. The first twenty-four years of his life were 
spent as student, the next forty-four years as householder and 
the remaining forty-eight years as hermit or forest-dweller. 
The same Upanisad lays stress on the fact that the 
singular regularity which Mahidasa observed throughout 
enabled him to attain such a long life, free from illness and 
from weaknesses. 

We do not know whether Mahidasa was a Brahman or a 
_ warrior by birth. The historical evidence 

babiiity* a^Crthtnan. sccms to be to the effect that he was born in 
Ills paiontapri.. ^ Brahman family. From a relatively late 

account of his life^ it appears that he w'as the son of a sage 
who had many wives, among whom Mahidilsa’s mother, Itarft, 
was one. In it we are told that the sage preferred the sons 
of his other wive^ to Mahidasa, and did not scruple to insult 
him openly once by passing him over w^hen he took all his 
children in his lap. Mahidasa was, however, by far the most 
blessed in other respects. He was endowed with a natural 
aptitude for learning, and had the beneficent care of his 
mother. By dint of his genius he rose to eminence, while his 
half-brothers sank into oblivion for all their father’s doting 
partiality. 

' III. 16. 0. 

* SiyBDu'a introduction to the Aitareya BrShmana. T'ide The Brahmanas of tho 
Vedaa, p. 13. See for other legends the Upanishads (S.B.E.), Vol. I, pp. XOIV-XOV. 
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The system of Mahidasa was evidently named after his 
mother Itara. It may be inferred from 
intorwinnwton. ^Tho Sayana’s account that while a house-holder he 
‘ dSn of composed the Aitareya Bi-ahma^, consisting 
yaka of forty sections, and while a dweller in the 

forest he embodied his philosophical views in 
the Araij^yaka of the same name. But the Aitareya Aranyaka 
as we now have it, does not seem to have been actually com- 
posed by Mahidasa : it may no doubt be ascribed to his school. 
Further, this Aranyaka consists of three divisions, the second 
and third of which are comprised under the general title of 
the Bahvrica, the Mahaitareya, or simply, the Aitareya Upa- 
niBad.‘ It also should be mentioned that the inter-connexion 
of the first and second divisions is far closer than that of the 
third with either. This being the case, it is particularly from 
these two divisions that a knowledge of his doctrine must he 
derived. These two stand moreover to each other in such a 
relation as to show how a certain doctrine passed from an 
immature to a mature stage. But the third division, too, is 
not without some special historical interest in that it con- 
tains views’’ other than those of Mahidasa. 

The main problem with which Mahidasa heroically grap- 
pled was hut the problem of the origin of life 
rcma/kr ’’concerning and the development of consciousness. Again, 

instructive feature of his system is that 
of a fantastic presentation,* we obtain 

toticeifTiidlr*^ fruitful synthesis of Vedic spe- 

culations. For a due appreciation of his 
system of specfflation it will be worth while to take into con- 
sideration the supreme effort which Mahidasa had to make 
in order to get over the difficulties as to language and method 
at a time when Indian philosophy was just passing out of its 

* Opanishads, S.B.E., Vol. I, p. 2(X). 

* Bncb a& tboee oi tVte Maudubt-yus, Siikulya, Ibe alder Buku\ya, T&rulc^ya, 
Ibararya, Paficftlacanda, Bfidhva, the Kuvasojas, etc. 
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infancy, in the close environment of mythology and popular 
theology. But, in spite of the fact that his initial defects are 
in scientific nomenclature and methodical treatment of pro- 
blems, when we fully consider his fundamental conceptions, 
and carefully compare them with those of Aristotle, we can- 
not help coming to the conclusion that, generally speaking, 
Mahidilsa is the incipient Aristotle of India. If such be the 
case, we have further to note that, in India, Mahid&sa, who 
compares favourably in a great number of points with Aris- 
totle, preceded Gargyayana, whoso doctrine of immortality 
and theory of ideas lead us to think of Plato. 

Now, as to Mahidilsa’s philosophical investigation, we 
The division of his proposc to Summarise it under these four 
philosophy. heads — metaphysics, physics, psychology and 

ethics. 

I. Metaphysics . — As a preliminary to our estimate of the 
value of Mahidasa’s metaphysics, we must repeat the general 
statement that we nowhere meet with a systematic grouping 
or clear-cut division of his doctrine, taken as a whole. Hence 
it must be understood that the method of arrangement adopted 
in these pages is chiefly our on n, whereas the conceptions are 
those of Mahidasa. 

A general explanation of the theoretic side of Mahidiisa's 
metaphysics or science of first principles might lie offered as 
follows. 

(J) To begin with, Mahidasa desired to point out that 
the task of philosophy is to explain experi- 
• Eipciiciice’ in Mahi- Jjy experience he understood 

evidently the physical universe, the organic 
world, a particular thing, a living substance, the heaven, 
thp earth, the firmament, the sun, the moon, water, 
earth, fire, air, a metal, a plant, an animal, a man, a seed, a 
sperm. 
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If it be the principal tavsk of philosophy to explain experi- 
Tho limitB of know. ^^06, then all philosophical investigations 
ought to be kept entirely within the bounds 
of experience. The axiom which Mahidasa laid down for 
himself in this connexion may l)e rendered thus : I know the 
universe and myself as far as I know the gods, and I know' 
the gods as far as I know' the universe and myself.' 

In his phraseology, however, the mythological term “ gods ” 
is convertil)le into the theological term 
hymns” (ukiha), and that, in its turn, into 
th6 philosophical term “ elements ” (bhutani).. Thus, if w'e 
say with Mahid^a, “ I am the five-fold hymn,” this generally 
means that I am built up of these five — w'ater and earth, fire 
and air, and space.- In other words, our ordinary, intuitive, 
unphilosophic, or objective knowledge of a particular thing of 
experience, taken as a whole, is divisible into the five subjec- 
tive elements or material qualities enumerated also by him 
in the order of earth, air, space, water and fire (jyotis).® 


The five elements or 
material attributeg. cc 


It follows - that, in accordance with Mahidasa’s methodo- 
logy there are these tw o methods of philoso- 

Two metlious <il iii- \ ^ . , , , 

vestigntion : com on- phicivl inv(‘sti 2 ;atioii — objective and subiec- 

tionaUn.l vkiU>w>i>liu-. ii i i , >• i / _ . -i'., 

tive, called later conventional (siunvritika, 
vyavaharika), and philosophic (paramiirthika) respectively. 
That w'hich we regard, therefore, from the subjective point of 
view' as the five (qualities are, w'hen looked at from the 
objective point of view', but five elements or great beings 
(mahabhritilni ). 


Taking man as the most typical of particular things, the 
„ . . question now' reaches the point, how are Ave 

How to explain oxpo- ^ ^ 

rience ? The five mute- to explain experience ? Mahidasa’s roph' to 

ri«] qnaiities tlefimnl. i , 

this IS — JJy means of those five prniciples 
called Avater apd earth, lire and air, and space, besides Life 

' * * AiUreya Ara^yiika, 11. 1.7. 3-7; II. 1.S2. 

= Ibid, II. 1.2. Mlij II. 3 I 1-2; H. 3.4.2. 

» Ibid, II. 3 1.1. 
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or the living principle (Pnlna). Of these, water and earth 
are conceiv(?d as “ food ” or sulistance, for all food, Mahidjlsa 
thought, consists of these two ; lire and air are conceived as 
“ the feeder ” or something which is related to the living 
principle, for by mefins of them a man eats all food ; and 
space is conceived as “ the liowl,” for all that exists is con- 
tained in it.* 

From the five-fold hymn,'^ called otherwise the emhodi- 
H!« fumWnui ihe. meut of PrSua, thc Hving soul, springs, and 
^ ‘t retuvus all! hat is— such is apparently 
the fundamental thesis of Mahidasa. But 
he insisted often that for working it out in detail the follow- 
ing propositions and axioms are essential. 


In the first place, man is to he conceived as the miniature 
universe, so that Avhat is in the one, is in 

Man IS a iiiiorooos- 

mos, anf] so is every the other. His axiom is — “ whatever there is 
hvniKsubstanfit. belonging to the son, belongs to the father; 

whatever there is Ixslonging to the father, belongs to the 
son.”* If so, our concepts of the universe are translatable at 
last into those of man,* and vice versa ; and what is true, in 
this respect, of man, also holds of every living substance 
or particular thing, down to its very root, seed, germ, 
or atom,* Mahidfisa’s assumption is that a finite thing of 
experience, taken as a whole, is not only a part of the sum- 
total of things, but in a sense, that is, in essence, the 
whole itself. In this case, the position of MahidiSsa may 
be defined by such an axiom as — I as a living monad am 
the universe. 

But from this it does not necessarily follow that, according 
to Mahid^, the universal completely explains the particular ; 


‘ Aitaroya Aranyaka, II. 3.1,2. , 

' Aitareya Aranyaka, IT. 3.1.1. Tn his language: “He who knows hiniMlf as 
five-fold hymn is clever.** 

’ Ihia, n. Vo! I., p. 212, 

* Cf. SakaIyH*s views, Aitareya Aranyaka, III. 1.2. 0-7. 

* C/. Erdmann*8 History of Philosophy, Vol. I,, p. 161, 
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No differAnce of kind, 
but of degree, between 
these three — the phy- 
sical universe, the 
oiganic world, and 
man. 


it may be of course that the universal explains only that in 
the particular which is not different from the universal. And 
it would again he a mistake to suppose that 
Mahidasa contemplated any hard and fast 
line of distinction between the two. For 
that would be incompatible with his con- 
ception of nature or cosmos as an inter- 
connected whole. We might affirm, without doing violence 
to his position, that there is no difference in kind either 
between the physical universe and the organic world, or be- 
tween the organic world and man. The fundamental difference, 
if any, which would be admitted by Mahidasa, is what may be 
described as the difference in intensity or degree of growth, 
that is all. Admitted this, a so-called non-living thing is 
definable as an undeveloped man, in the same way that a man 
may be defined as a developed thing. It will be remarked 
that in Mahidasa’s language, the word development (avis- 
tarah avirbhavah) is used rather in a limited sense ; it means 
no more than the manifestation (prakatatvam) in the 
particular of that which is hidden in the universal. Thus 
Mahidasa’s theory of development or specialisation exactly 
corresponds to Aristotle’s conception of a transmission of the 
potential into actuality. 

Now the second proposition which forms the key to the 
whole philosophy of Mahidasa is this. The things of experi- 
ence are explicable only in the terms of 

ideutiLun efwnce*™ “ ” (causc) and “ shoot ” (effect).’ These 

two called root and shoot are logically and 
for all practical purposes, distinguishable from each other, but 
identical in substance or essence. 


(2) We have endeavoured so far to bring out that the 
philosophical investigation of Mahidasa is concerned with the 

problems as to the visible universe, the organic world, 

\ 

* Mula and tula. Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 1 8. 
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and man. Of these, the visible universe is a living form, 
man is a living thing, and the connecting link between the 
two is what is termed the organic world. 

His Kenentl theory of .-.yri-i . .. 

knowledge. According to Mahidasa s general theory of 

knowledge, if we know the one, we know all 
the three. Asa naturalist he perceived the difference subsisting 
between the things of experience, whereas, as a philosopher, 
he realised only the immutable ground of unity in the midst 
of all changes.' 

Here by the visible universe Mahidasa understood the 
physical world as a whole, and under the organic world he 
included the vegetable kingdom, the animal 

The definition of, and i • , , „„ i 

dUtinctioii iietweeii, Kingdom, and man. the distinction he thus 
and throrgLniv'woi'id*! implied between these two — the physical 
world and the organic — is no more than 
that which we now rjither sharply draw lietween so-called 
“ dead matter ” and living matter. All these shining gods — 
the sun, lightning, the moon, the planefs and the stars, and 
all these live great beings (mahahhutani) — the earth, air, the 
sky, water and fire — belong to the physicjil world ; the herbs 
and trees, to tin? vegetivhle kingdom ; the reptiles, birds, horses, 
cows, elephants, etc., to the animal kingdom ; and a man 
naturally belongs to the animal kingdom, and is generally 
classed among the animals.'' 


By the woid difference he implied, first, the difference in 
form, haliit and strength, and secondly, the difference as to 
the graflual development f)f self, that is, of 
fou?TnTyp««i e!i7st.' <^^^6 world as a. Avliole, particularly of 

growth"*' thinking soul in man. 


With regard to the first kind of difference, he insisted that 
there are lieings developed from this or th&t kind of seeds, 


8 


* Aitareya Arapjaka^ Tl. Z. 8. 2. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, 11. 6. 1. 5 ; 1. 5. 1. 9. 
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such as those born from eggs (oviparous), bom from the 
womb (viviparous), born from sweat (moisture-sprung), and 
propagated from germs (plants) ; that there 
bTOe^fonr oiiMses of beings movable and immovable.' Among 
the birds, the parrot is the one that is 
the most gluttonous, and the hawk that swoops on other 
birds is the strongest of all. Among the higher animals 
again, the two-footed man surpasses all the quadrupeds in 
strength. Therefore, the quadrupeds, such as cattle, horses 
and elephants obey man’s commands.^' 

Regarding the second kind of difference, too, MahidSsa 
^ maintained that the sou! or intelligent prin- 
i^uai development ciplc develops gradually in the world as a 
whole. In herbs and trees, for example, sap 
(life) only is seen, but thought (citta) in the undest sense is in 
the higher forms of life. Among the latter again, some show 
both vitality and intelligence, while others are devoid of 
intelligence. Among animals, man alone has the capacity for 
acquiring higher wisdbm, yet in him, too, the soul develops 
gradually. A man differs from a lower animal in these 
respects : 

“ He says what he has known. He knows what is to 
happen to-morrow, he knows heaven and hell. By means of the 
mortal he desires the immortal — thus he is endowed.”* 
With other animals, on the contrary, hunger and thirst 
(instincts and impulses) only are a kind of understand- 
ing ; they posse.ss voice, but no speech ; mind, but no 
prudence.”* 


> Ibid. II. 6. I. S. 

• Ibid, I. S. I. 9. 

^ Aitareya Jtra^jaka^S.B.E., Vol. I, p. 222. 

* Ibid, U 3.2. 1—6; cf. “ Th© Qaattionsof Kin^ Milinda/* S.B.E., Vol. XXXV, pp. 60.51, 
Aocordiug to NSgaaena, rudimentary reanon (manaeikAra) is one thing, and reasoned know* 
lodge (paftBA) is another. Sheep and goats, oxen and boifalooB, camels and aMoa poneoM 
rodimontary reason bat reasoned knowledge they have nut. 
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(3) Nature. 

It has already been noticed that as a naturalist Mahid^a, like 
Aristotle, conceived nature to be “a' system 
ception of nature : ne of fixcd types’of existencc,” and recognised » 
OU8 gradations of the difference which subsists between these 
existence. types. Accordingly the heavenly bodies, the 

five elements, plants, creatures, animals, and men are all 
regarded as living things : they are taken to form a gradually 
ascending scale of concrete existents. The heavenly IxKlies 
are not included in the realm of constaikt change. Rather in 
his conception of nature as a gradation of fixed types of 
existence, MahidUsa as.signed to the heavenly bodies a place 
which does not strictly come within the general scheme of 
existence ; each one of them is therefore taken to represent 
a separate type in itself. The same applies to each one of the 
five elements. 

On the other hand, as a philosopher Mahidasa conceived 
nature as an inter-connected whole, and 
tod realised the immutable ground hf unity in 

the midst of all changes. 

He conceived the physical universe as a living form, which 
consists of the heaven, the earth, and the 
firmament. ' Armament.' In his language, the heaven 

denotes that from the gift (heat) of which 
arises all that exists ; the object of its praise is the sun 
(ilditya). The sun is regarded not only as the luminary of 
the heaven or the germ of the gods (deva-retah), hut also as 
the central, unifying power, nay, the soul (purusa) of the 
universe. The earth is similarly defined as that from which 
springs all that is ; the object of its praise is fire (agni).* 
Fire is identical in essence with the sun. In fact, like 
Dlrghatamas, MahidiTsa conceived the sun and fire as but two 

‘ Ai*Hreyii. Aruuyuku, 1. 2. 6; ibid, 11. 1.2. 

> Ibid, 11. 1 . 2. 1-2. 
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forms of one and the same thing, that is to say, like “ Hira^ya- 
garbha,” he maintained that these two, called the sun and 
^re, are developed from what is known as the golden germ 
or primal form of heat. In the same way, the firmament is 
defined as the space between heaven and earth ; the object 
of its praise is air (vayub’ The earth is pervaded and puri- 
fied by air. 

As to the former, we are told by MahklAsa that the uni- 
verse, in its nrefient form (murti) is co-exten- 

The extent and dn- , , i ii 

ration of the physical sive With the earth and tire, heaven and the 
universe. Cardinal directions and moon, water 

and the ocean, and that as long as these do not decay, so 
long the universe does not decay.* 

The relation between the two, called heaven and earth, is 
described thus. All that dies on earth is 
The inter-connexion consumed bv heaven, and all that returns 
from heaven is consumed by earth.* I'hus 
a sort of give and take is the guiding principle of the oper- 
ation of nature, viewed as an inter-connected whole. More- 
over, the axiom laid down by Mahidiisa jn this connexion is : 
“ No one possesses that wdiich he does not eat, or the things 
which do not cat him,” that is to say, the feeder and food are 
in reality food. Thus food may lie described as that which 
feeds and is fed.* 


(4') God and Matter. 

Lastly comes the question of the assumed ground of unity. 

Mahidasa .seeks for unity in the conception 
ot^il^ity* and ulZl ^od, the divine, iramoi-tal being. But 
Hiiity? evidently the predicate of unity assignable 

to the Divine implies only the negation of 
the plurality w hich is the charactci'stic feature of the concrete 
realm of change. Further, if God be conceived as the ground 

. . ' Aitarcya Aranyaka, 11. 1.2.3 i 1. 2 . A 6. 

• IbM, 11. 1 7. 1-7. 

Ibid, 11 . 1. a 16. 

IL 1. a 16. 
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of unity or singleness of cause, we may in accordance with 
Mahidasa’s view take Matter' to be the ground of all plurality. 
In order to arrive at a concrete estimate of Mahidilsa s con- 
ception of God, Ave must (irst of all take into tvccount his 
conception of Matter. 

A. Matter and Form. 


From the foregoing anjtlysis, it folloAvs that Mahidasa’s 


The real is that 
wliich is eupahle of 
development or tran- 
sition from the liid- 
den to the niani- 
csted. 


picture of nature displays througliout his 
notion of development as alone real in the 
Concrete world of generation. Put other- 
wise, there is nothing real but that Avhich is 


**ctualised. As we saw, Mahidasa understood 
by development nothing hut a transition from the hidden to 
the manifested, that is, to put it in Aristotle’s phraseology 
from the potential to the actual. And when his idea of deve- 
lopment is carefully analysed, it yields us Aristotle’s broad 
proposition : “ Each existent in the realm of change comes 

to be from something, hy something, to something.”'^ 

Taking “ seed ” in Mahidasa’s language to .denote the 
something in Aristotle’s proposition, it might lx? added that, 
according to Mahidasa’s theory, a seed is developed from 
a seed by the process of change or natural transformation. 
This process of change presents itself in the form of a rope ^ 
or chain of development, consisting of 
numerous links of i-elation between food and 
matter and the tiimi feeder, the material and the individual, 

loped a tiiiiif? is, tin- potential and the actual, the indetermi- 

moro individual it in. ^ 

nate and the determinate. 


There is, then, this broad distinction between the seeds. 
A developed seed is more individual, more actual, more deter- 


' Mahidilsa did not coin a new term for Matter. Out employed tfie Vedic term Water in 
the sense of matter. Vole Aiiaioya Aianyaka, 11. 1. S. 1; II. 4. 3. 1. 

* The Development of (Jreck Philosophy', p. 153. 

* Aitarcya Aranyaka, 11. 1, 5. 1. 
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minate, and more an object of knowledge,' than that from 
which it is developed. But the higher form often presup- 
poses the lower. Moreover, in order to attain the higher 
form, a seed is bound to lose all its individuality, though not 
necessarily its materiality. Hence the individual also pre- 
supposes the material. But in this case the reverse is true as 
well. For, according to Mahidasa’s axiom, no one possesses 
that which he does not eat, or the things which do not eat 
him. The meaning of this axiom is that the two notions — 
food and the feeder — are correlative. What we therefore call 
this moment food, may appear the next moment as the feeder. 
It admits of another interpretation. As Prof. x\damson puts 
it in the case of Aristotle, “In the complete gradation there 
is thus, as it were, a scjile of ascent and descent, descending 
towards privation of all that is determinate, and ascending 
towards completed actuality.” - 

The vital concern for us, is the process of development. 
It is conceived thus ; the .seed * reduced to the state of food 
(or potentiality) develop.s to a seed elevated 
to tho rank of a feeder (or actuality) and 
this development is effected through a 
pnics in tiio living, activo, individual agent, — say, the 

present feeder on the food. Thus Mahi- 
dasa’s conception of the gradation of natural development is 
quite in siccordance with, and furnishes enough justification 
of, his conception of the graduated scale of the typos of exist- 
ence. A living, individual agent is with Mahidasa but one of 
many knots in the rope or chain of development ; in other 
words, one of the many names given by speech^ or conven- 
tion to those forms which matter assumes, or is capable of 
assuming. An agent, so regarded, must he .said to stand in 

* u.a. «. 15. 

, . ‘ Dcvclopiucut of Philosophy, p. 156. 

■■ Aituroya Aruu^aku. U, 1,3. I. 

* Ibid II. 1. 6. 1. 

" Ibid. 11. I. 3. 1, 
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relation to two consecutive seeds as at once a destroyer and 
a creator. But it must not lie forgotten that, in bringing 
about the change necessary for the development of a seed 
from a seed, the agent itself must enter into motion, or under- 
go a certain form of change. 


Now, to follow out Mabidflsa’s conception of development 
a little further, a chain or ro|>e has two extremities, two 
ends, — the two ultimate knots either way. between which all 
other knots fall, and which, therefore, determine the length 
of the whole change. These two ultimate knots are repre- 
sented by Prajapati and Brahman i)i the 
the^ilrcanl””' ca*e of the universe, and by Praiia and 
Prap'wv in the case of man, as we shall see ; 
and in the case of Aristotle, by caum epcieus and mma 
finalis. But it should he borne in mind that »vhat we call 
metaphorically two knots are really two aspects of one and 
the same first and last knot, /.e., of the Divine. Thus Ood as 
Prajapati is the efficient cause, the fii-st unmoved mover ; hut 
he is again just Brahman the linal cause or end, the very 
perfection on which all turn th<>ir thoughts,' after which all 
things strive. 

“ The seed of Prajapati is the gods ; the seed of the gootls 
is rain ; the seetl of rain is herbs ; tlie seed of herbs is food ; 
the seed of food is living creatures; the seed of living crea- 
tures is the heart ; the seed of th<' heart is the thinking 
mind; the seed of the thinking mind is the thoughtful 
speech ; the seed of the thoughtful speech is the thoughtful 
action ; and the thoughtful action done is this reality in man 
(purusa), the alxale of Brahman.”'' The prevailing tone of 
thought is teleological. 

Finally, we must inquire into Mah Ulilsa’s conceptions oi 
Matter arid Form. If his conception of •development he 
strictly adhered to, it must be conceived as e transition from 

> Aitareyu Aninyaka, f. 4. !». 

» Ibid, 11. 1. ‘d, 1. 
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something to something, from something yet hidden or poten- 
tial to something manifested or actual. That is to say, 
there is no transition from nothingness into Being, 
but only from that which is not yet, the matter or poten- 


Difference between 
Matter and Form : 
Form ifi the manifcRt- 
ation of Matter, and 
Matter is that which 
is capable of mani- 
festation. 


tiality. Indeed, matter is, according to 
Mahidasa, that out of which a thing be- 
comes, that from which form (murti) or 
purposive order is brought forth.' Thus 
matter is related to form as the root to the 


shoot and form is related to matter as that which manifests 
it. The more formed matter is, the more majufested, and 


thus the more locognisable it liecoroes. 


Mahidasa gave an illustration : “ A whispered voice is just 
breath, but if spoken aloud, it is form (sarira). If whispered, 
it is as if hidden, for what is formless is as if hidden, and 


breath is formless. But if spoken aloud, it is form, and 
therefore it is perceptible, for form is j)erceptihle.” '* 


By this Mahidasa seems to have meant that speech in 
itself is a kind of form, the materialised breath by reason 
of which a purpose, such as that of express- 
bearing on th<- distinc- wg thought, IS caiTied out. Breath IS in 
bTweeTthf nUt'^Md this eas<‘ the root of speech. In like manner, 
formed* i*8"’'\^rcogni'»! hi'cath may he regarded as a form in relation 
able, the iiutor is fOK- to air. Going in this wav backwaixi from 

form to matter, shoot to root, or perfection 
to presupposition, we are sure to arrive at the first or pure 
matter, which being entirely devoid of form, is incognisable 
in itself. On the other hand, going forward from matter to 
form, root to shoot, pvesuppositiow to perfection, wo shall 
reach the ultimate matter which becomes so united with form 


that it is no more capable of separate manifestation. 


' Aitarcya Aranyaka, t(. 4.3.1. 
* Ibid, II. 1,8.1. 

» ibtd, 11. 3.6.15. 
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In agreement with the Vedic tliinkers, particularly “ Para- 
mesthin,” Mahidasa posited water ' as the original matter, the 
first root of which this purposive order, the universe of concrete 
existence, is the shoot. But this does not mean that matter 
in itself is the concrete exi'^tent. True, that it is the root 

which has the capacity of becoming tin; shoot. 

The relation between i 

the first matter and xlOVVttVer, JViHlildllSri nOWnCri* fldls US ill 

the fii St motor. what relation tbi.s first matter stands to the 

first mover, except in a passage ® where he seems to regard 
matter as a passive principle, that on which form is imposed, 
something which requires to he energised, in order that it 
may become manifested. Under this aspect, matter is also 
to be conceived as the substratum of change. It is evident 
from his view of the chain of dcvclopimmt that Mahidasa 
did not look upon change as a series of isolated events. The 
world of generation has a unity of its own, and this unity 
implies obviously the identity and continuity of a common 
Substratum of change, /.<?., matter. Thus mattfw is the ground 
of all plurality of forms, just as speech is the ground of all 
multiplicity of names. 
li. God. 

The point in which Mahidasa effectively opposed “ Para - 
mesthin ” is that the reason of transition from the hidden to 
the manifested is not in matter, the principle of passivity. 
Matter does not come within the definition of either being 
or non-being.‘* Hence the principle of motion is in something 
other than matter ; in God, the satyam of satyam,^ the most 
real of all things real. God as Prajapati is the lord of l)eings, 
the father and friend of all living creatures. He who is both 
individual and universal “ brooded over the first matter, 
and thus stirred it up into motion or energy. The Deity 

^ Aitarctya Aranyaka, II. l.C.l. * 

= Ibid, IT. 4.3.1. 

•’ Sec ante^ Parame^tbiin'a views, Pt. I. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3.6.2; ibid, II. 1.8,7. 

* Ibid, II. 4.3.1.3; Q>id, 13.3.6. 
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is a name which is “ the best and without a flaw.”' The 
Divine essence is in its nature im- 

Mahidflsa’s theology. j • i • 

material, immortal, eternal, imperishable. 
The Divine essence is one, and unity of God can 

best explain the singleness of character which the 
world of generation presents within itself in very varied 
degree.* God excludes all idea of passivity, and therefore, 

of plurality. The yes and no of language, do not apply to 

God, for the Divine nature is eternally free from all that 
is hard and cruel.* Brahman enjoys bliss eternally. In 
order, therefore, to contemplate the nature of the Divine 
one must transcend the yes and no of language and all that 
is hard and cruel. Nevertheless, God may be conceived under 
these two aspects. In one aspect, God is Prana, spirit, or 
the living principle of the universe, the pure vital energy 
and' activity. In the other aspect, God is Prajna (voua) 

the pure intelligence, the eternally active self-conscious 
reason (prajnana).* The whole realm of change is led by 
Brahman, the self-conscious reason (prajha-netra). 

(5) The Soul (Atma). 

Like Aristotle, Mahidasa seems to have conceived soul 
as the complement of a living body. Soul is that single 
h 1 • • 1 existence u'hich comes directly 

aspect of Mabidasa’s from the Deity, or in and through which 
BiotophysicB. approach the Divine. The function 

of reason (Prajnana) is in the soul. T’he faculty by which 
we see form, that by which we hear sound, that by which 
we perceive odours, that by which we utter speech, that 
by which we taste food, and all that which comes from the 
heart and the mind, namely, apperception, comprehension, 
understanding, cognition, intellect,' insight, retention, judg- 

^ Aitareya Aranyaka. I.3.3.6. 

’ Ibid, II. 3.8.2. foil. 

^ Ibid, II. 3:8?l. 

* Ibid, II. 6.I.5-6. 
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ment, reflection, receptivity, remembrance (or memory), con- 
ceiving, willing, breathing, loving, desiring,— bear in varying 
degrees the name of Beason (prajnanasya namadheyyani).’ 

On the other hand, soul is in its essence just the vital 
principle (prS^a) in virtue of which we can discharge 
our functions as living Ijeings, Tims for Mahidnsa, as for 
Aristotle, the complete fact is this life, and the central fun- 
damental function of a fully developed organism is breathing 
or respiration. For even during sleep, uhen all sensations 
and all mental activities cease, the process of life, i.e., res- 
piration, goes on still the same. 

As there are infinite gradations of types of existence, so 
there is a graduated scale of functions of the soul. The 
lowest function discharged by the soul is nutritive ; the fimt 
desire felt by the soul is that for food ; and the first feeling 
experienced by the soul is hunger and thirst. The next 
higher function of the soul consists of sense-perception and 
such motor activities as action, locomotion, excretion and 
reproduction. The functions which stand still higher in the 
scale are grouped, as we saw under the mind and the heart, 
the latter including what we now cfill the functions of under- 
standing and reason. Once more, as there is no difference 
of kind between the types of existence, so between the 
various functions of the soul. 

(6) Speech (Vak). 

Like matter or mind, speech is conceived as being a 
continuous structure. It is compared to a 
many knots, a chain w'ith many 
links (vfik tanti namilni damalni).* The knots 
or links are the names or concepts, corresponding to existent 
forms. The- rope or chain runs in a straight line. It has a 

• litareyn Arnnraka, 1 1. «5.3. 

» Ibid, IT. 1.6. 1, 
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first and a final knot, representing the first and the final cause 
respectively. Thus MahidSsa, like Aristotle, avoided the 
absurdity of an infinite regress in proof. The difference 
betwt«n the first or the final knot and any intermediate knot 
is that the latter admits of the yes and no of language (i.e. 
the law of contradiction), while tlie former does not. Mahi- 
dSsa, in agreement with all post-Vedic thinkers, found perfect 
correlation between thought and speech. “ As far as speech 
goes, so far goes Brahman was his maxim. Farther, he 
identified concepts with concrete facts, knowledge with exis- 
tence. 


IL Physics , — MahidSsa started his physical inquiries by 
advancing as a general axiom, that man is a microcosmos, just 
as, on the other hand, the visible world as a whole is but a 


universal man.‘ 

The heart iifir* of the 
maxim, that erery 
iodiyidoal thing is a 
mlorocoemos, on the 
inyeetigation of phy- 
•ies. 


Both are, so far as their organic constitution 
goes, complete individuals, and so are all 
knoivn and unknown living bodies which form 
scale of intermediaries between them. This a 
means that between the one and the other 


of these fixed types of concrete existents, there is no differ- 
ence in kind, but merely in intensity. The whole of nature 
is a purposive order, * a system of ends.’ In this great and 
eternal order of the universe there is nothing which does not 
partake of the Divine nature, and no point at which we 
cannot perceive a continual striving after perfection. 


' AitMwjra Amqy»ka. T. 3. AS: “YSvad brahmS tiratl vCgiti ; yatra ha kva 

ca brahmA tad vOg, Yaira vff vAk tad vA brahm^ti.*’ 

* Ibid, II. 1. 2. 5-12; IL 4, 2. 4; etc. Xti a passage of the Bphad Aranyaka Upaniyad 
(J. 1) the solar iiaiverse (f.r., “NArAya^a’s” Pnru^a) is compared to an erer-ronning 
horse, a horse fit for sacrifice, that is to say, • sabjept to recurrent cycles of change, to 
enyelopment and development. The dawn ie described ns ics head, the snn as che eye, the 
wind as the breath, and the year as the body (corporeal form). This is followed by a 
farther description of the anatomy of the organised universal horse. The heaven is its 
back, the sky its abdomen, the earth its thorax, the quarters its extremities, the interme- 
diate quarters itn ribs, the seasons its organs of sense, .... the half-digested food is the 
sand, the rivers its intestines, and so bn and so forth. 
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t.)w rf'HPinhlanre be* 
twe«n phvHirnl 

conBHtnfion of thp 
Univerae and thuf ctf 
individual hcinj^TS. 


Xs S&kalya puts it in agreement with MahidAsa, and with 
more definiteness in expression than the latter, every indi 
sakaiya’« iv,, nf vidual being is like an egg, that is to say, 
very similar to the oval-shaped, spherical 
universe. Like the visible universe, the 
trunk of an animal is divisible into three 
parts. The heaven corresponds to the skull, the mid-air to 
the thorax, and the earth to the abdomen. As there are -three 
luminaries attached to the thre(i-fold division of the universei 
so there are three luminaries joined to the three parts of the 
trunk. The sun in the heaven resembles the eye in the 
skull ; lightning in mid-air is the heart (vital breath) in the 
thorax ; and tiro on earth is the seed in the propagative 
organ.' 


Bvit Silkalya omits or overlooks a few points of scientific 

interest in Mahidasa’s cosmology. For in 
Mahicift*afl cisino- accordanco witli the latter’s view, we are 

Jogioal (Inrtnno. ^ 

to recognise that the formed universe is 
surrounded by Ambas (waters),* termed elsewhere the ocean,® 
denoting the concentric circle of Varuna (Neptune), a 
notion reminding us at once of “ Brahmanaspati’s ” Aditi, 
or xlnaximander’ S uirctpoi/. By the circle of Varuna, then, 
Mahidtisa understood not certainly any void space (sunyft- 
ka^, the notion of which was altogether foreign to post- 
Vedic thinking), but that eternally unmoved region of 
pui'e, unmixed and fiery ether of immeasurable brilliance 
(amitaujas, to use Gargyayapa’s expi*ession) from which 
energy is constantly generated, and ti’ansmitted in the form 
of a flash of lightning or solar ray to the formed universe, 
first, to the outermost part of space called heaven, the region 
of lights (maricis), and then from that to lower regions. The 
energy or stimulus Avhich is thus imparted from the circle of 

* AitMreyA Arauynka, III. 1.2. 0-8. . 

» IbM, II.4. 1. 4. 

• Ibid, IT. 1. 7. 7. 
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YaraQa sets the heavenly bodies, air, and all the rest in 
motion. This circle of Varu^a or Infinity is conceived by 
MahidSsa apparently as something similar to Saturn’s ring. 
It lies above the formed universe, and yet is supported upon 
and encloses the universe within itself. As Y&jnavalkya 
seems to have thought, the Oceanic ring surrounding the 
Earth (Prithivi, i.e., Extension, the border of the formed 
universe) on every side, is twice as large as the Earth. The 
space separating the one from the other hardly exceeds the 
edge of a razor or the wing of a mosquito.* However, the 
notion of severance of the two concentric circles must by no 
means he lost sight of, inasmuch as it has most important 
bearings on the ontological views of Mahidasa and other 
post-Vedic thinkers. The mental picture thus drawn of the 
eternal separation and intei'-connexion (amounting to an 
inter*dependence) of Infinity and Piniteness (Aditi and Diti, 
ananta and sAnta) enabled them to conceive of a first unmoved 
mover. And all this is but to repeat the general view', that 
“ Brahmapaspati’s ” Aditi, like Anaximander’s aTTcipoV} WftS 
the first philosophic conception of God, and one remaining 
yet entirely within the physical. 

Npw, enclosed entirely within the Ocean or Infinity is the 
outermost border of the formed universe called Heaven, 
studded with lights (maricis). The number of these lumi* 
naries (stars and all the rest), as given in the ^atapatha 
Brfthma^^, is 36,000. Mahidasa gives no number. And 
GargySyana, following an unknown but earlier thinker,* 
conceivco heaven as the council-hall skilfully built by Vibhu,* a 
term corresponding to Vedic Visvakarman (universal architect), 
now degraded evidently from a highest Deity to a mere god 
(devaputra). Further, Gargyaytma speaks, in agreement with 
Mahiddsa, of two door-keepers — .Indra, the wielder of thunder, 

, ‘ Brihfid Aranynka Upnm^jad,*IU. 2. 

* ChAndo^ya Cpuni^ad, VIII. 5. 3 ** Pmhliii-vimitam himnmayam.” 

» Kanfltaki Upaniyad, I. 9 : ** Vibbii-tiAmalcam praivritani aabhAsthalam.'* 
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and PrajSpati, the sun* — that is to say, of two gates opening 
apparently on two ways, and serviuc^ as the channels of com- 
munication l)etween infinity and the finite. Yiijnavalkya 
omits Prajapati.^ 

Heaven surrounds tliis mortal earth (mara) on every side. 
The earth supports mid-air or the atmosphere filled with 
vapours above it, — the mid-air which is the scene of light- 
ning (electrical phenomena), and itself is supported upon and 
encircled by waters (.<4/)-world, hell) beneath it.’ A thin 
plenum of ether* divides the heaven from the mid-air. 
Strictly, this is the circle of Varuna below which lies the 
dominion of Indra, and above th(! dominion of Prajapati. 
The earth is placed like a ship ® lying at anchor in the midst 
of waters. It bfus niwerthelcss a local motion of its own, 
compared by Mahidasa to that of a swing (prenkba*). The 
sun rises in the eastern ocean and sets in the western. 
Pandit Sjlmasrami Satyavrata t^arma has collected a few 
interesting references from the Brahmanaa and other sources, 
pointing to a different conclusion, viz., that in the view of 
the Aitareyas and other Brahman philosophers ‘ the sun 
neither rises nor sets, hut stands alone in the centre.’^ But 
it is to he doubted if we are really iustified in drawing 
such an inference as that days and nights are caused by rota- 
tion of the earth. The passage quoted is this : “ He (the sun) 
never sets nor rises. When people think he sets, it means that 
he having reached the end of day, conceals himself.”” The 
belief in either revolution or in rotation of the earth does not 

* Aitaroya Aranyakttj II. 6. 1. 5 ; KaiiHftaki Upanj^iad,^ I. 3. 

= Brthad Aiaiiysikji Upaiii^ad, 111. 3. 2. 

Aitarcya Aranyaka, II. 4. 1. 4. 

* Bfihad Arani'aka Upani^id, III. 3. 2. 

•’ A i Carey a Aninyaka, 12. 4. 6. 

« Prefikha acems to denote also tlic whole phyaical universe, divided into three parte 
ibid, I. 2. 3. 4. 

’ ChAndogya Up., III. H. I- 3; “nairSdetA naatameta, ekala «;ya niadhye atliAU, 

* Aitareya BrShinaua, 111. 4. 0 ; “ Sa va eija na kadacaiiAsta m cti nodeti, Tam y;Lf]aatam 
elUi nianyaute, ahiia eva ladaiifiim itva athatuiAnam viparyasyate ; rfttriru eva avaefff 
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follow froni Sayaija’s interpretation which rather takes the 
earth as stationary, and represents the sun as moving round 
the {)ole.‘ The view in the Chandogya Upanisad, inherited 
by Uddalaka Aruni from the past, emphatically declares that 
the sun “neither rises nor sets at anytime. If this is not 
true, ye gods, may I lose lirahman.”* “ The sun does not 
rise and does not set. For him there is day, once and for 
all.”* The expression “ stjiuds alone in the centre ” is most 
significant, no doubt, and should tiie same mean that the sun 
remains fixed at the centre, it would necessarily follow that 
days and nights arc caused by no other factor than rotation 
of the earth in its axis. But Sankara and Anandagiri throw 
no light on this disputed question. 

Buddha merely reminds us of Mahidilsa’s cosmology, when 
he says, “ This great earth is established on M'ater, water on 
air, and air on space. A time comes when the mighty wind 
blows, causing the commotion in w'aters which cause at length 
„ . . the earth to quake.”* I^vetasvatara, ’ as we 

The of 

the notion of lirBliiim- know, endeavoured to formulate a Pytha- 
gorean notion of the Brahma-wikra, having 
one felly with three tires (trivrit), sixteen ends, and so 
forth. He derved evidently from Uddalaka the concep- 
tion of three tires of the wheel in question, that is to say, 
of the threefold division of the formed universe into the 
region of the element of fire, that of water, and that of 
earth. In the later Saihkhya cosmology the term trivrit 

kurute ahftii parastSt. Athu yadenaih priltiir ndeltii itmnyanie, ratroreva taclHiitain itva 
atlifltmfinani viparyaHyate ; ahoreva aliaslAt kurutu i-Htrini parastiit. Sa va ua kadtlcaiia 
niriilocati na ha vai kadScana nimlocati.’* C/. Gopatha-BrShinana, U. 4, 10. Sec for other 
PcfcrcnccM Aitarcyalocaiuirn by Pandit Satyiivrata, pp. 107-8. 

' “ Mbro\i pradakfintiih knrvan ftdityo yaddemvaniiAdi pnlninAik dn^^ipatlmrii Aj^iiccliali 
tad dc&i - vHsibhirayam udetf ti vyarahriyate. ” (Sayana ). 

Chandogya Up., III. II. 1-3. 

* Diglia nikAya, ll.HOT ; Dial., B. ll.. p. lU. 

Svetaavatara Upanisad, I. 4. 
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was eonveaiently replaced by triguna — sattva (brightness), 
rajas (redness), and tamas (darkness). But for the origin of 
the notion of Brahma-cakra one must go, in the last resort, 
to the philosophy of Dirgha tamas. As we saw, it was 
Dirghatamas who vaguely conceived that the roots of things 
are five in all. 

Thus we come to the main question of Mahidasa’s physios, 
namely, the question as to the nature of what he calls five 
elements or material qualities (panca mahS* 
The five element*, bhutani). Although the subject of imme* 
diatc perception is a whole being or concrete 
individual, he insists repeatedly that on that Ave cannot 
establish a scientific knowledge of real facts. What we can 
preceive with Mahidasa in scientific apprehension of each 
particular thing of experience i.s that it is a five-fold h) mn 
(atmdktham pancavidham),* /.<?., composed of these five 
elements — earth and Avater, fire and air, and ether or space.* 
He who reeogni.ses the truth of this axiom is wise,* The 
antithesis of earth and Avater, just as the antithesis of fire and 
air, implies no more than a difference of aspects. This being 
the ease, earth and Avater together may be contrasted with 
fire and air, as food with the feeder, or matter with energy. 
In fact, then, earth and AA-ater denote Mahidasa’s two aspects 
or conditions of matter or material substratum — solidity and 
fluidity. Similarly fire and air are to be conceived as 
denoting two aspects of energy — heat (static) and motion 
(dynamic). In addition to these four elements Mahidasa 
mentions (dher (aka'^) or space in which things are contained, 
or by which things can be separated from one another in 
external perception. 


' Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 3. 3. 3. 

= Ibid, II. 3. 1. I : “ «a samprativit,” “ pptbivl vayur <*V»aiyolira«i.’* 

» Ibid, II. 3. 1. 2. 
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The only perplexing point in Mahidasa’s physics is whether 
he conceived the vital spirit (prana) as a principle separate 
from the live elements or not. In one place 

An ambiguity and ^ ^ * 

it« hiatoricai impor- he definitely states that so far as a living 

tance . 

body is concerned, the vital principle has no 
separate existence from the five elements,' while in another 
place he considers Prilpa as a principle in itself, a principle 
which is not altogether dependent on the body or material 
conditions.' However, the ambiguity thus involved in his 
physical conceptions is important to bear in mind, as it led 
at a later period to the opposition between Kakuda Katyayana’s 
doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (anno-jiva- 
annara-sarlra-vada) and Ajita Ke.'^-Kambalin’s doctrine of 
soul being identical with the body (tam-jlva-tam-savlra- 
vada). 

Biology . — The chief point to notice in Mahidasa’s biological 
speculations is his view of the gradual development of intelli- 
gence (citta) in the living world (prSna-bhritsu).* But to put it 
in this way would be to define rather too narrowly the broad 
proposition he himself laid down. His proposition is — “ Know 
the gradual development of individual things ” (atmanam 
avistaram veda'). We say “ too narrowly ” because, as he 
clearly points out, the development is not merely psychical, 
but also physical. And ytd there is no statement from which 
it might be concluded that, according to his view, sense itself 
is developed into reason, or a plant becomes a man by gradual 
evolution. As to the first point, he considers that sense-per- 
ception and reasoning, considered as mental functions, are not 
different in kind but only in intensity. Indeed, according to him, 
the mental functions ranging from bai*e sensation (as we may 
say) to comprehension bear the name of Reason (prajnanasya 

' Aiturfys^Ara^yakfi, II. 3.UI. 

' = Ibid, 11. I. S. 12-13; “ The iinniortal dwells with the mortal.” 

' /hrrf, II. 3.2 2. Ai.‘cording to Siiyana, oitta^cidrupa. 

* By tlvistAram Silyanu urdorstauds “ ati&ivena praka^m.” 
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n&madheyySni).' As regards the second point, he seems 
to have thought that the types of existence are almost as eternal 
as the world itself. It is needless here to repeat his classifica- 
tions of living beings. But it is, at all events, interesting to 
note that he includes earth, water, fire, air and heaven among 
living things. Maskarin Gosala and Mahavira, as we shall see 
later, grouped earth, water, fire and air together with plants 
under beings with one sense, the fundamental sense of 
touch. 

Mahidasa mentions plants as forming a type distinct from 
those of five elements. As Sayana rightly interprets his view, 
in earth, stone and such other uncon.scious objects mere exis- 
tence can be conceived to prevail. They do not come under 
the strict definition of living beings.* They are, in other words, 
organic things as distinguished from organic beings. Plants 
and herbs in general can be distinguished from organic things 
by sap (rasa)* or moistme (ardratvam) which the ff)rmer 
possess. But like organic things t he plants, too, ai’e immovable 
(sthavara).* Those that are higher in the scale can move from 
place to place at their will. 'I'hey are called, therefore, mov- 
able (jangama). Physically and mentally men are the best of 
created things.* But the difference is a mere question of 
degree. 

Embryology , — In forming an idea of Mahidasa’s achieve- 
ments in embryology, we must keep constantly in mind his 
classification of living beings. Proceeding from the theory of 
gradation in typos of existence, Mahidasa had to assume a 
similar gradation in the modes of generation. In this 
point Mahidasa and Aristotle agree. With both, the highest 


' Aitareya Aranyaka, VI. 1.3. 

* “ Avirbhnvopailhavas tatra ncutanfsn inrit-iKi^anadisn sjittvaamtram ilvirbliavnli ua 

fltmano jivarupatvnm.’^ • 

» Aitaroya Aranyaka, II. 3.2 3. 


♦ Ibid, 11, 6.1.6. 

• Ibid, II. 4,2.2, 
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in the scale are those beings which are generated by means of 
separate sexes. 


From the observation of the phenomena of nature, especially 
the phenomena of animal life, Mahid&sa was led to recognise 
it as a universal law (and perhaps Aristotle had to do the 


Kaproduotion i« the 
proceu by which seed 
and blood become 
united. 


same), that a third something is always the 
sequence of two opposed facts. The expres- 
sion “ opposed ” is not very happily chosen. 


considering that no opposition amounting to 


the notion of a difference of kind exists for Mahidasa in the 


world as a whole. Prof. Erdmann observes in connexion 


with Aristotle’s doctrine that in the act of generation, “ the 
altogether more imperfect female supplies the matter in 
the menses and the male the form in the seed, which con- 


tains an ether-like breath. And as in the act of generation, 
so in its product also, the corporeal element is to he derived 
from the maternal, and the psychical from the paternal ele- 
ment.”* The same holds true of Mahidasa’s view of genera- 
tion, or propagation of species. The difference thus involved 
between the two elements called the paternal and the maternal 
is not of kind, hut of degree. 


Thus Mahidasa n^as led to think that the mother’s blood 
is a form of fire (agni), and tlie father’s seed is a form of the 
sun (aditya). But fire and the sun are not different in kind, 
„ , , , their common essence being heat. Hence to 

blood there is no dif- say that life Originates from the union of 

ference of kind: both 

are species of the same scxes would really mean, according to Mahi- 
genus heat. dasH, that the vital spirit is called forth into 

existence by the mutual reaction of two forms of heat or 
caloric energy.* Indeed, in agreement with all earlier 
thinkers, MahidSaa maintained that the tertiuni quid 
of the origin of ^nimal life is the combination of two elements 


History of Philoiophy, Vol. I, p. 102. 
Aitai eya Aranyaka, 11. S.T.O# 
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' — maternal and paternal. The two elements become united, 
and develop into a fcetus in the woman.* 

Thus in the act of generation, the father and the mother 
have almost equal shares. As Mahidasa also put it paradox!* 
cally, “This self gives her self to that self, 
•faxiomtur^Bring Rud that Self gives his self to this self. 
?ew*of*^Lrotion!'*‘° Thiis two selves thrive together.” It is not 
easy now to make out the precise meaning 
of this paradox. But it seems to have prepai*ed the way 
for a later view, that the paternal element gives rise to fat, 
bone and marrow, while from the maternal element art? 
formed skin, blood, and flesh.® 

We have no right to read this later view back into Mahi- 
dSsa’s axiom, especially as it seems utterly irreconcilable with 
his view expressed elsewhere, which is : — Led by hunger and 
thirst, the father eats food. From food digested in the 
stomach is formed ultimately the seed (or manns, the psyche, 
as Uddalaka calls it). He bears the seed as a self in his self 
(body). When he commits it to the mother, he causes it to be 
bom. This is called the first birth of a man. 

Thereafter the seed becomes the self of the mother, as 
though one of her limbs. It does not therefore do any harm to 
her. She bears and nourishes the germ, or feetus, her husband’s 
self (not hers) within her, and brings forth the child in due 
course of time. This is said to be the second birth of a 
man.® Historically this view’ is that of the Vedic thinker 

‘ Aitere/a Aranjaka, I- 4.2.11. 

• In the legal plnlonophy of * Mann * (X.70-72) we are referred to these two oppoiiad 
viewB of generation—Cl) That the Heed (the psychical element derived from the father) 
is more important than the * tield' (the matter in the menses), and (2) that both — the seed 
and the field — are of equal importance. Being cowsi;Heni with his rather unhappily 
chosen metaphor of seed and field, the unknown expositor of Manu’s system favoured 
the former view, although the 'analogy enabled him to insist so far at least, that as, 
on the one hand, a Bi?ed cannot grow apart from the fertility the soil, so. on the 
other hand, a fertile ground without a seed sown in it is virtually barren. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, 11. 5.1.2-7. 
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ig essential 
existence. 


to our 


“ Stlrya,” who mentions four stages through which the foetus 
passes.' 

Amtomij. — Mahidasa’s knowledge of anatomy is far from 
exhaustive, as compared with that of modern writers. But 
the bare outlines which he leaves behind him of his study of 
the human frame would seem more than enough to have 
marked an epoch in the history of Indian anatomical science. 

MahidSsa speaks of a human body as built up of the trunk 
and the extremities. The principal part of the body is of 
course the trunk, which is divided by him 
broatllyinto three portions- the skull, the 
thorax, and the abdomen.* He insists more 
than once that the trunk is indispensably 
necessary for our organic existence, becau.se a man is .seen to 
live even when he is deprived of hands, legs, eyes, ears, 
speech, consciousness, or sound mind, but life without the 
trunk as a \vhole is inconceivable.® The trunk is therefore 
called the Self (Stma), the physical aspect of real being. 

Of the three parts of the trunk, the abdomen seems to 
have l)een distinguished from the .skull as 

Abdomen, , 

the mortal or lower centre rrom the immortal 
or higher centre,'' The alxlomen is represented sometimes by 
a numerical figure, “The Twenty -one” (Ekaviihsa)* for the 
reason that there are twenty-one separate parts in it. Three 
organs of sense (prapah) are said to be joined with the 
abdomen.* These are apparently the legs or organ of locomo- 
tion;; the organ of excretion, and the organ of repro- 
duction. The abdomen contains the intestines w'hich are of 
irregular shape, some are large, some small ; some are long. 


• Ui'K-vedfi, X, 88.40. 

^ • Aitaroya Arattyakn, I. 5 1.2-7. 

» Ihid, ri. 14. 9-10. 

* Ihid, IT. 1.4. 2-6. 

» Ibid, I. 5.I.2.3. 

• Ibid, I 5.1.7. 
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some short;* Prom one point of view, that is, as the support 
or source of nutriment, the abdomen is considered to be the 
chief of the three parts, while from another point of view, 
that is to say, from the point of view of the development of 
intelligence, the skull is regarded as the chief of all. 

The thorax stands mid-way hctwt;en the two. There are 
two organs of sense., contained in, or ioined 

Thorax. . . ^ , . . . x 

With tlio thorax, to wit, the heart or the 
central organ, and the, hands or the organ of action. The 
special function of the heart is called breathing. 

In the skull or head is located, as we said, the immortal 

or higher centre of organism. It is the abode or centre 

of activity of the higher self, consi.sting of 
Skull- , . . . , . . X . 

sight, hearing, mind, speech, and breath.* 

The exact position of this brain-centre is just below the open- 
ing of the suture of the skuli.* The two centres called the 
mortal and the immortal are physically connected by a main 
branch of the artery, as well as perhaps by the nerve fibres, 
while their physiological connection is maintained through the 
central uniting function of the heart. The organs of sense are 
in this way connected wdth the brain-centre and with the 
heart.* The skull is as.sociated with seven organs of sense,’ 
the two eyes, the two ears, the hvo nostrils and the tongue. 

The extremities comprise two upper and two lower limbs. 

Each one of the two upper limbs consists of 
five fingei^s, of four joints each, two pits in 
the "elbow and arm, the shoulder-blade, and so on. In like 
manner, the parts of each one of the two legs are to be 

‘ Aitaroya Aranyaka, 1.5. 1.4-5. 

’ Ibid, I, .’>.1.3 ; Cf, 1. ,1.2.9 : The heart is the vital centre ; the itoinach perform* the 
natritive functions. 

» Ibid, I. 6.1.7. * 

• fWd, ri. 1.A7. 

• rtW, II. 4.3.7-n. “VMitri." 

• Ibid, I. 6.1.6. 

' Ibid, 1. 6.1.7. 
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enumerated. All these being added to the trunk make 
a total of one hundred and one. But when the jjarts of 
the extremities are not sepa^^^^tely counted, the total is 
just twenty-five.’ The two thighs consist of two large bones.* 
A man stands firm on two feet, and animals stand on four. 
Though a man is a biped (dvipada), he is generally placed 
among the quadrupeds (catuspadas).* Like men, the birds 
are called bipeds. The tail is the main support of a bird, 
just as the abdomen is that of a man. The left wing of a 
bird is larger than its right wing because it contains one 
feather in excess.'* A woman is physically weaker than a 
man l>ecause of some organic defect.'’ Upon the whole, the 
human anatomy is the same as that of the lieasts and birds.' 

Physiology. — A living Ixidy is a body that is organised, 
and has the vital [)rinciple (praija) for its potentiality. 

It must be .sharply distinguished from 

The living biidy is a i t i i v i . i 

piirpoeive order, and a dOHu 1)0(1 V I)t5CaUS6 ci 1)0(1 V WltllOUt life 
•8 anch if- h ilfffereni. . . i . i ^ i 

from a dead body or joined to it, SO to speuK, 18 out a decay- 
iug corp.se (sarira),’ Whereas a living body 
is a self- working mechanism of natuie, a system, nay, a 
body-politic (to put it figuratively) which is composed of 
several memters skilfully joined together or united into a 
complete whole. The members, apart from their corporate 
life, are said to have a distinct place, function, or purpose 
of their owm in the organism. Each member is perfect in 
its place,' while out of place, it is useless. Besides, each 
member has a function so peculiar to itself that no 
other member can take its place. The eye, for example, 

■ Aitareya Atanyaka, I. 1.S.7; 1. 1.4. 20-21 j I. 2.2.20 j etc. 

* Ibid. I. 6.1.8. 

» Ibid, 1. 1.2.0; I. 5.1.9. 

* 4.2.5;!. 7.8.9. 

* Ibid, 1. 4.2.4. , 

* Ibul, 1. 4.2.8 ; c|i. II. 1.4.1; what people call the tipa of the feet in man are but 
hoofa and claws in other aniiiiuls. 

» Ibid, II. 1.4.11; II. 1.8.13. 

* Ibiil, 1. 6.1.7. 
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CAimot hear, the ear cannot see, the stomach cannot think, 
the mind cannot digest.' Thus the functions are distributed 
among the members, as if, on a Avisc principle of the division 
of labour. Each member exercises its ou'n function inde* 
pendently, in harmony and co-operation with other mem- 
bers, while tlie unity of the AAdiole organism is maintained by 
the vital principle. The mouth, for instance, speaks, the nose 
smells, tJie eye sees, the ear hears, the skin feels, the mind 
thinks, the stomach digests, and the organ discharges virile 
matter.* 

In order to participate in the general function called 
* life,’ the relation between the membei’s should not only be 
that of a mere physical contact (to put it in a modern fashion), 
but also that of a physiological connexion. That is to say, 
each member of the organism must be animated by the same 
spirit, and stimulated into activity by the same motive. For, 
as a later thinker, Uddalaka, expounded it, no sooner does 
the animating principle leave a branch of a tree than it begins 
to Avither ;* or, as Aristotle steadfastly maintained, “ a hand or 
arm when cut off ought not to have applied to it the same 
name which it bears when the same portion of matter is 
varitably an integral pait of the living whole.”* It is also 
worth while to bear in mind that according to Mahid&sa, all 
the members of an organism are not absolutely necessary for 
its existence. 

MahidSisa seems to have thought that a living body is a 
system which is divisible into a number of 

The five 8y«temM int<j j • • • « ^ i 

which organic fnne- Component systoms. The division of these 
tiou are to be divided, gygjgjjjg varies according to the centre in 

reference to which we study the functions of animated 
bodies. Mahidasa tells us that the ^rkarSksyas ("The 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, II. 4.3.2-3. • 

» Ibid, II. 43.6. 

* Ch&ndogya Upani^ad, VI. 11.2. 

^ The Devetopmeni of Greek Pkiloeophy , p. 164. 
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Suganight^ ”) meditated on the sttomach as Brahman, the 
Arunis on the heart, while he himself meditated on the head 
(i.p., the brain).' ' But he makes it quite clear in many places 
that he considered the stomach to be the centre of nutritive 
functions, the heart of vital ‘ and the head that of psychical 
functions. Thus we may designate them respectively as the 
nutritive centre, the vital centre, and the intellectual centre. 
From the gradual embryonic development of man, these 
three centres are regarded as successive in order of time.^ 

In the name of five-fold air f prana), and with reference to 
the vital centre, MahidSsa divides the physiological functions 
of the body into the following five systems. 

(1) Prana — The up- breathing or respiratory system. 

(2) Apana — The down -breathing or alimentary system. 

(3) Samaaa — ^The back-breathing or metabolism. 

(4) Udana — The out-breathing or special senses. 

(6) Vyana — The on-breathing or circulatory system. 

So far as the intellectual centre goes there is one system 
only, namely, the physio-psychological or 

The nemius ijstem i ' . . 

i« not Mparatei.T enn- ncrvous system, as represented by sight, 
hearing, mind, and speech. This latter sys- 
tem is included under the respiratory and alimentary systems 
on the ground that its existence depends on them. 

Here we must not misconstrue Mahidasa’.s doctrine. For 
yrhat he really means is*that all the system.^ are interdepen- 
dent, just as the living body is an inter-connected whole — an 
order which is as much purposive as the universe itself. It 
will also be noted that an assigning the name air or breath 
(prapa) to the .systems above mentioned, Mahiditsa .seems to ■ 
have two purposes in view ; first, to bring home that the 
working of the systems depends ultimately on the vital breath; 
and, secondly, to point out that the functions of the Ix)dy, 

' Aiumyii Arafyaka, 11. 1.4., 5.a 
» Ibid, I. 1.2.9. 

* /bid, II. 1.4. 1-7. 
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such as eating, digestion, excretion, circulation, and the like, 
stand in need of the help of air, or atmospheric pressure, as 
we now say. 

III. Psychology . — The details of Mahidasa’s psychology, 
have already been di.scus8ed under the preceding heads. Here 
we have to note just a few points which have not been 
clearly brought out. Mind is that faculty in an organised 
body which thinks. ' All desires dwell in the mind, for it is 
with the mind that a man conceives all desires.* Mind is 
that faculty in us u'hich thinks, wills, and feels. 

All that is thought or conceived in the mind is expressed 
in speech. Thus in order of time, or at least logically, thought 
is always prior to speech.'' In another place he distinctly 
states that thought and speech are interdependent (van me 
manasi pratisthita, mano me vaci pratisthitam).* 

I V. Ethics, — In* the background of Mahidftsa’s ethics are 
his metaphysics and biological speculations. The former can 
be be.st understood when it is considered in constant relation 
to the latter. We have to recall in the first place that, accord- 
ing to his view, the whole of nature is a system of ends, and 
in the second place, that the self develops gradually in the 
living Wfjrid (praijabhritsu). The ultimate aim of man’s life, 
and of life as a whole is perfection, which consists of knowledge 
(prajuS), bli.ss (nandana), and immortality (amritatvani). 
The continual advance is one from Life (PrSpa) to Beaiam 
(Prajful *), from PrajSpati to Brahman, that is to say, from 
bondage to freedom of action.® The first and obvious sign 
of freedom is the power of free bodily movement, the power 
of which the sti;cks and stones, nay, the plants and herbs 


• * Aitnreya Aninyaka, II. 4-3-6 

* Ihid, i, 3-2-2. , 

* Ihtd, i. 

WfctVf, Jl, 7. 

* Ibid, TI. 6 - 1-6 . v>r prajftftna. “ Sarvantat praifilnf^traih, prajHine pratisthitam 

prajftaiirtro nra jflftprati 9 l 5 -hll prajftftnaih Brahma,” 

* Ihid, II. 1-3-1 : “ Karma tadidaii* karma kritamaya* pnrnyo, Brahino^vo loka^/* 
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(the sthavaras as discriminated from the jaAgamas) are 
deprived. The second test of freedom is to be applied 
to the thighs (uru) or the power of generation by means 
of separate sexes, i.e,, by mitkuna. The next higher test 
is by the stomach (udara), that is, the choice of food and 
power of assimilation, and so on, while the final test is 
applicable only to the head (Sir^b), or to the powers of 
heart and mind ” (hiidayam manas), by which a man is 
endowed with knowledge, says what he has known, sees 
what he has known, knows what is to happen to-morrow, 
knows heaven and hell, and desires the immortal by means 
of the mortal. 

The highest in the scale of development is man who alone 
is endowed with the faculty of reason (prajnanena sampanna- 
tama). His highest aspiration is the attainment of the 
immortal by means of the mortal, and his principal means is 
prajnana. In performance of duty lies humanity which is 
the Brahma-world. The highest duty of man is of course the 
contemplation of the Divine manifesting or realising itself 
through various forms and in varying degrees. In order to 
enjoy full freedom, a philosopher or a god must transcend 
in his thought all material conditions of existence, and rise 
above the sensuous. But what is the real significance of his 
phrase, to desire the immortal by means of the mortal 
(martyena amritam Ipsa) ? 

All forms of life eat and drink. All lower animals propa- 
gate the species. Even the plants, when they are grown up, 
bear fruits.' This alone cannot be the whole duty of a human 
being who is endowed with the extraordinary faculty of 
reason by cultivating which he can acquire wisdom, build 
up his moral self, and perfect his conduct. This is however 
no reason why we should forego like some of the ascetics the 
legitimate pleasures of the sense, legitimate in so far as these 
are in harmony with the purpose of the whole of nature, that 

' Aiterars 1. 2.4 14 
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is, in so far as these subserve the real end for which these are 
ttieant, and no other. Take, for instance, the question of the 
propriety of marriage on w'hich the opinion of the 
time is divided. Marriage in popular usage of the term 
means the union oT father and mother, whereas scientifically 
viewed, it is just the union of “ seed *’ with “ blood,” that is, a 
mutual reaction of two forms of heat, energy in its solar 
(fiditya) and its fire (agni) stage of manifestation.' The 
Aitareya views expressed in an older document, (he Aitareya 
Brfihmana (VIT. 3. 1), are here worth considering. The 
extract is from the story of Hariscandra, the interest of which 
is that it fully exhibits how the AiUvreyas, and with them all 
the Brahman schools, came into sharp conflict with those for 
whom the road to the Brahma-world lay through ascetic 
practices : “ What is filth, what is goat’s skin, what are 

beards, what is penance (in comparison with the son ■*) ?” 

The father always overcomes by a son darkness in large 
measure. The son is the self in whom the father himself 
is reproduced.'' He is like a vessel carrying ample provision 
6f food to the father. ......The Brahman should dcvsire a son, 

since he himself makes a blameless world. Food is the sub- 
.sistence. of life, prcdection is afforded by a garment,* beauty 
is gold, the animals are marriages, the comrjule is wife, 
poverty is the daughter, and the son i.s a luminary .shining 
in the highest heaven.” 

“ To one without a sou the world is (as if) non-existent ” 
(nfiputi-asya lokdstlti). All the lower animals are conscious 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, If. li 7. 3. 

* “ Kin nu malain kini ajinnih kimu ^innKruni kiin laptilj ? Filtli, gr>arfi Bkiii, beardn, 
and penance— these four aiti the chnr.ift eristic BvniholB of hu aBcetic. But Sfiynna tukei 
tjbem a$ the characteristic marks of the ‘ fonr euintps/ ** arha nutUjinu Bmefiratapah 
tiabdaill) fldniinacata|(ayaiA vivek>irniii.'’ Cf. Buddiin’M pi‘onoiti>ceni<*rit B/L^airuf aiKoetioism : 
** Kinte dnmmedha jaV^hi. kintc ujinti BAtiv:! Ahbhiint.'irnn r^' $(nliannui ftfhiram pari- 

i I ”• 

’ &wvat pntrtMjK piMm xtyilyAo litihularii ininn\f, atmi it. }H}&a itniannl) m irCvati 
atitOript 

* &unipaA1ii vrfM. (Aitareya Brahmaua, VIl. S. 1). 
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of this truth, and for this reason even a son amongst them 
rides upon the mother and sister in the excitement of 
sexual passions/* 

Elsewhere the Aitareyas declared : 

*‘A11 human arts, viz., elephant, brass- wjork, garment, 
works in gold, mule and chariot, are an imitation of Divine 
arts or works of nature. All skilful works that appear 
in this light are to be regarded as arts; self-building is 
one of the arts by which the devotee should so build up his 
self that it becomes chandomaya, self-building inclusive of 
the art of reproduction.” 

Marriage is a sacred human institution which must be res- 
pected by all mortal beings. It is good in so far as it subserves 
the Divine purpose, which is the preservation and better- 
ment of the race. All that the Aitareyas wanted to say 
might be summed up in the expression : Live the life of 
nature. The art of self-building or the art of conduct is to 
be based upon the art of the Divine, that is, to be in complete 
accord with the general laws of nature. Nothing is bad in 
its right place, and everything is useless when out of its 
place. Everything gains in value and significance in so far as 
it discharges its proper function and in proportion it con- 
tributes to the general well-being of the whole system of 
which it is an integral, organic part. The eye, for instance 
is good, as long as it discharges the function of seeing for 
which it is intended, and remains an integral part of the 
organism. '*The eye cannot hear, the ear cannot see, and 
so on. ’* When out of place, it is absolutely useless. Thus 
Mahidfisa Aitareya and his school left many inferen- 
ces relating to practical life to be drawn from their study of 
the human organism or of the constitution and working of 
the physical universe. The family or the society or the state 
should be so constituted that each will appear as an organism 
in which all the parts will be harmoniously related together. 
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Each member will he given a free scope for a proper dis- 
charge of his or her function, or for the proper use of his or 
her capacity. 

As for practical life, MahidSea thought life is altogether 
imperfect and bitter without marriage and children.' A 
happy life is said to be that which is lived for a hundred 
years in health, strength, and brightness (indriye, vlryye, 
tejasi). The greatest virtue of man is truth (satya), the 
flower and fruit of speech. The tongue that utters what 
is not true dries up and perishes like an uprooted tree.* 
The term truth had a far wider connotation with him than 
with us. Truth means a perfect harmony in conduct be- 
tween one’s thought, speech and deed, as in philosophy between 
knowledge and reality. 

* Aitareya Atm^yftka, I 3. 4. 12-13, 

> Ibid. n. 3. S. 9-13. 
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Of thk Thiihcers before Udoalaka 


We have seen in the last section that there are few 
problems, so familiar to us in philosophy and natural 
science, which Afahidusa did not touch upon. We may 
noAv conclude on a careful exatnination 
of the mode in which he endeavoured to find 
the solution of those problems, that it was 
he who pre|)Hred the way for almost all the 
thinkers who succeeded him in India, just as, on the other 
hand, it uas he who made a protitalile and scientific use of 
the earlier typ<!M of Vedie thinking. Mahidasa must be 
recognised, therefore, as the father of Indian philosophy. 


MahidAftii is lUc 
Tltther of JnUitio pfiilo- 
•opJiy. 


Of the thinkers who preceded Uddalaka and came immedi- 
ately after Mahidasa, the two most distinghished in history 
are Gargy&yaiia and Fratardana. There 
*ch«rat^r. Undoubtedly a great many other think- 

■^uIhUom* ***'*"^ presently shown that they 

did not apparently succeed in evolving any 
new system of philosophy. However, they were engaged in 
their own humble way in shaping the destiny of Indian think- 
ing. 


The constant topic of discussion among the thinkers of 
MahidSsa’s time was whether the vital or the intelligent is 
the first principle of change. One party, 
_ , headed by Sumvira Mandukeya, the Elder 

the peychoiogietK. ^ Sftkalya, Raikva, and others maintained that 
the vital principle — Life (Prapa) — is the 
highest principle in man, and in the world of generation at 
large, while the other party, headed by Badhva, l^ndilya, and 
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uthei's, contended that the highest principle is the intelligent 
principle — Brahman. And Mahiclasa, as we have seen, tried 
to reconcile the two views by teaching that the soul is the 
manifestation of life, and indeed in essence, just life. But 
whenever there arose occasion for him to pronounce judgment 
upon the relative importance of the two principles, he was 
inclined in favour of the vital.' 

The view of thinkers who preceded Uddfilaka can be 
summarised as follows : — 


I. SURAVlUA-SAKAliVA. 

First of all, it was stoutly maiutained by Suvavlra 
Mandukeya that the vital breath is the beam.' The 
argument came from the Elder Sakalya, 
Siiiuviia M'iiwiiikcva ^y)lo held the same view on the ground that 
iyl the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the 

breath, in short, the whole self or whole 
tabernacle of individual existence rests ultimately on the 
vital principle.* 

Ma^DUKE VA-K a U il'I.’U ara V ya . 

This brings us to consider other thinkers — Hrasva Maij- 
dukeya and Kauntharavya. In their views are embodied 
the germs of the later physiological theory, that seed is formed 
from marrow as marrow from bone. In 

Hi-iisva Mamjaktya Hi'asva Maudukeya’s enumeration the parts of 
Mid Kttiii.i(.Lttrav.va. ^ody are altogether 720,^ while according 

to Kauntharavya, these are 1,080 in all." 
However that may be, the Elder Siikalya and Kauiitharavya 
fully agreed in viewing the higher self in man as consisting 
of sight, hearing, aesthetic faculty,* mind, and speech. 

Raikva. 

Of this class of thinkers. Raikva must be said to be the 
chief of all. From a brief account of his life given in the 

* Aifeardja Arauyaka, It. 1. 4. 9-15. * Ihid^ III, 1. 4. J. 

•* Ibid, III. 2. 1. 1. • Ibid, III. 2. 1. 4. ^ Ibid, III. 2. 2, 7. 

Ibid, 111. 2. 1.5; III. 2. 2. 8. Their caU'goiy for apathetic faculty ih cliliaiiitub or 
liariuuiiv. 


iliiisvu Mamin ki 
lud Kauntharavya. 
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Ghftndogya Upani^ad we leam that he lived under the patro- 
nage of Xing Mah&vpyas.* The part of the country where 
he lived became famous under the name of Eaikva-parna 
villages. Baikva was a far-famed teacher in his time.^ 


RftikTii’t doctrine. 


As regards his philosophical views, they bear a close relation 
to the doctrine of “ Anila.” For Baikva, as for 
“ Anila,” the fundamental fact is Air (Vayu). 
But there is i^ain this difference between them. “ Anila” held 
that the principle is one : Baikva, that the principles are two — 
Air as energy with relation to the universe, and the Vital Breath 
with regard to man. But Air and the Vital Breath are with 
Baikva identical in substance. When fire is extinguished, 
he said, it goes into air ; when the sun goes down, it goes into 
air; when the moon goes down, it goes into air; and when 
water dries up, it goes into air. Similarly, when a man 
sleeps, speech, sight, hearing, mind — ^all these active faculties 
go (to be absorbed) into the vital breath.® 


II. BAbhva. 

Opposed to the view, that the vital principle is the first 
principle of things, was the view, that that 
dootriiM. principle is the conscious principle. Among 

the earlier supporters of this latter view, the 
name of Badhva ought to be mentioned first. 

According to Bftdhva, the animating principle of the body 
is the corporeal or animal soul, the essence of which is the 
incorporeal or ndetic soul, comprising sight, hearing, sesthe- 
tic faculty, mind, and speech.® Bsdhva goes the length of 
maintaining that the incorporeal, conscious principle in us 
is what the solar essence is to the universe. Thus he takes 
the. solar essence to signify the soul of the universe, namely, 
that soul which is in this earth, in heaven, air. ether, water, 
herbs, trees, moon, stars, in fact, in whatsoever that exists. 

‘ ChBndofgr* UpMilfitd, tV. 2. 6. 
tbii, IT. L 4 . • tM, IV. 2. S. « ibid, III. 2. 3 . M& 
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This soul must be viewed under all conditions as Brahman, 
the conscious, teleological principle of the universe. 

SINPILYA. 

Far more important, as far more advanced in abstraction, 
are ^uclilya’s speculations about God and Soul. We learn 
on the authority of Pravahana Jaivali that tlie nick-name 
of Saijitlilya was Udara-Sandilya * He was a disciple of 
Atidhanvan Saunaka, who taught him that like ether (aka^), 
Brahman is greater than the great, and without limit. It 
should be borne in mind that this statement of Jaivali is in 
perfect agreement with the doctrine of iSandilya which is 
fi'equently quoted in the Vedanta texts as ^nclilya-Vidya.® 
A later hook of aphorisms on the doctrine of Faith or Devotion 
(Bhakti) is ascribed to ^amlilya.^ Whether the tradition that 
fendilya is the originator of Bbaktivada is true is reserved 
for discussion elsewhere. 


As a fitting 

His (locf rine of fjiirli. 


introduction to liis main theory, ^andilya dis- 
posed of the question why a knowledge of 
the absolute being is necessary. His motive 


was religious philosophical. It is indispensable that we should 


form a definite and clear idea of the nature of the absolute 


being, inasmuch as without such an idea it is impossible 
for us to be free from doubt, to elevate Our moral being or 
attain eternal life. In his own words, a man is a creature of 
will (kratumaya). As he wills or believes here, so will he be 
hereafter. Ho should thei-efore have this will and belief : — 
That God (Brahman), in the first place, is all that is. In 
God the universe has its origin, consummation and existence. 
He whose teleological aspect is intelligence,® he whdse mecha- 
nical aspect is life,® whose form is light,^ whose will is true, 
whose nature is infinite and all-pervading like space, he from 


® Chfindogya Upanigad, I. 9 . 2 - 3 . “ Ved«r,ta-Butra, III. 3. 31. 

3 C/. ** 5Ha Siludilyah Sundilyali,” Ohftndogya Upaniffud^ TIL 14, 4. 

* iSftndilya SutraSi translated by S. B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1878. 

• Manomayah. ** Prilna-eapfra^j. ’ BhirSpat. 
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whom all works, all desires, all odours, all tastes proceed, he 
who embraces within his infinite nature aU existences, who 
does not speak and has no partiality,’ such a Divine, absolute 
being is indeed God. 

Secondly, that in relation to man the absolute being is 
the soul within our heart, smaller than a 
sonj is the Divine grain of rice, smaller than a grain of barley, 
smaller than a mustard seed, and greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than all these 
worlds. 

And thirdly, that we shall obtain him from whom all 

Realisation of the wovks, all dcsires, all odours and all tastes 
.°n^wme"ennf man's Proceed, and tvho is the soul within our 
heart, the smallest of the small, the greatest 
of all that is great.^ 

III. Satvakama Jabala. 

Among the immediate successors of Mahidasa, Philalethes 
.T&b3.1a deserves to lie considered before all. 
and uddii. qtjjq ^rihad AraByaka Upanisad provides us 
with a list of six teachers, headed by Udda- 
laka AruBi. The list is spurious; in it Jabala is i*epre.sented 
as the last of the six, and also as the disciple of a Janaki 
Ayasthuna.® As we learn from an older document in the 
Chandogya Upanisad,* Jabala’s teacher was Gautama Hari- 
drumata, and not Janaki Ayasthuna. Even in another list 
of teachers given in the Erihad Arauyaka Upanisad,® Jabala 
is mentioned as an earlier thinker. This view is -warranted 
by the close inter-connexion which exists betw'een the 
doctrine of Jabala and the philosophy of Mahidasa. 

*■ AnffdarA]^. 

• Obandegya Upan) 9 ad, III. 16. 1-4. 

* Bphad Ara^yaka Upaxiiaad, Vt, 3. 7-U; c/, /fctd, IV. 3. 6, whert> Janaka alindes to 
jAbSIa> conception of M!nd.(inana8) as Brabman. 

* Chfindosya Upani 9 ad, IV. 4. 3. foil. 

• Bribed Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 6. 2: “ UdcUlInkftyana from Jftbiil&yana,** 
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The fundamental assumption in which J&bgla stands 
nearest to Mahidasa is that the vital principle is the highest 
principle in man. Even their expressions are the same. 
Jabala’s doctrine exhibits a crude notion of the immortality 
of soul, and the trinity of God. Such a notion was but an 
historic derivation from MahidSsa’s philosophy. 

Jabala thought there is in the corporeal form an incor- 
poreal person (Purusa) — the soul or the 
caw^w of"th‘e''pS- immortal, fearless Braliman. When a man 
dies, this soul in him, made up of light 
(Jyotismat) as it is, goes to light, thence to 
day, from day to the bright half of the moon, from that to the 
six months when the sun goes to the north, thence to the 
year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, and 
from the moon to the lightning. There is a super-human 
soul (pur u.sa— person) that receives the human soul, and es- 
corts it to Brahman, the Supreme Being. In short, soul 
conceived as a luminous form, passes from light to light, from 
the liglit les.ser, to the light greater, till it is merged or 
absorbed in Brahman, who is the eternal source of all life and 
light. This is the path of the gods, the path that leads 
to Brahman. 


IV. Jaivali. 

Silaka of tovatl, Dalhhya of the school of Cikita, Pra- 
vShaiia Jaivali, King of Paiicala, are described in the Chando- 
gya Upanisad as three contemporaries.’ The same Upani^ad 
refers to a discussion held between them 
laWaU and his cnn- touching the Origin of the W'orld. Silaka 

temporaries. ® « . i . . v i 

found the solution of this great problem in 
water; Dalhhya in heaven; and Oaivaii in space or ether 
(Skasa). Moreover, in support of bis theory, that from 
ii^nite space proceed and to it return all existing things, 

> ChAndogja Upaiii9ad, I- 8. 1. 
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Jaivali quoted an ancient view, from which it follows that he 
was born later than Udara ^fi^dilya/ Not only that. As a 
thinker, Jaivali came even after Fhilalethes Jahala. Our 
main authority for Jaivali’s views is an interesting dialogue 
put into the mouth of Jaivali and UddSlaka Aruni.^ 

The points noteworthy in connection with Jaivali’s 
speculations are three in number. These are, — ( I) the doctrine 
of the immortality of soul ; (2) the first philosophic recogni- 
. u. , t^cn of the popular belief in rebirth and 
tnres of rotribution, — in heaven and hell ; and (3) 

philosoiihy. . , , . , , ^ ' 

the virtual denial of soul and its immortality 
in lower animals. But, on the whole, his speculations 
presuppose J/llvila’s doctrine of immortality and remind 
us of the views of such Vedic seers as “ Damana ” and 
“ Miirdhanvan.”'* 

Thus according to Jaivali’s view, when a man dies, his 
friends carry him, i.e., the dead body, to the 
cMvW o funeral place, where it is consigned to 
lire, from which it came originally into 
being. 

Now if that man be one of those wise, godly and saintly 
philasophers who had deep insight into the reality of things, 
and who as forest-dwellers cultivated faith and practised the 
inner culture of intellect, his soul as a luminous form passes 
from light to light, from the light lesser to 
‘he light greater, exactly in the same way as 
described by Jabala, until it reaches Brahman, 
the Divine Being. This is the path of the gods, the path that 
leads to Brahman. In other words, this is the process onward, 
carrying the soul up to immortality, as distinguished from 
metempsychosis. 


’ GhAndopryHf 1 , 5^. 

Ibifl, V, 3. 1 ff. Cf. Bfibacl Amnynka, VT, 2. 
» Ri>-v«cla, X. JC ; ]. n ; X. 88. 
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Secondly, if that man be one of those worldly men who 
performed sacrifices, and works of public 

Tho iiiuiidHitu aoul. • i i 

utility and practised penances, his soul goes 
to smoke, thence to night, from night to the dark half of 
the moon, from that to the six months when the sun goes 
to the south. His soul does not reach the year, but goes 
straight off to the world of the fathers, from that to the 
ethereal region, and from that to the moon. Having 
dwelt there till the reward of his good works is consumed, 
his soul returns to the region of ether, from that to air 
(atmosphere). Having become air, it becomes smoke; 
having become smoke, it becomes mist; having become mist, 
it becomes cloud ; having become cloud, it comes down as 
rain. Then it is born as rice, and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. These are eaten by men as food ; from 
food is formed the seed ; from seed, the germ ; from that it 
is at last born a.s a man, and so on. Here again is this 
distinction. If that man’s conduct Avas good, he will 
attain the birth of a Brahman, of a warrior, or of a trader ; 
and it otherwise, he may Ite Itorn as a dog, or a hog, or a 
CamUlla, This is the path of average worldly men, the ascent 
and descent,, as it were, which brings the soul back to a new 
round of mundane existence. 

Tbiidly, should that man be one of those who were in 
the habit of, or in any w'ay associated with, 
iiu iiiitiiiiii boui. stealing gold, drinking spirits, violating the 

teacher’s bed, or killing a Br&bman, the soul is doomed 
to hell. So far as to men. 

Fourthly, with regard to lower creatures, deprived as 
they are of the higher self or soul, the door 
1 he iuiim»i Boi.i. of Immortality is closed to them. It may he 

said of them that they continually “ liver.and die,” and 
nothing more. 
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In this quaint fancy of Jaivali’s there is nothing more 

to comment upon than the ethical bearing 
Thectbicni WrinR qj, moral conscouence of his doctrine of 

of Jaivaii H ooctnuo. ^ 

immortality. There is implied in his doctrine 
something of a Socratic maxim, such as knowledge is virtue. 
But Jaivaii would insist that knowledge is not the only 
virtue, it l>eing just one of many. That is to say, knowledge 
or inner enlightenment, taken by itself, is not enough. The 
argument practically comes to this. Knowledge cannot be 
regarded as virtue in itself, unless it be coupled with the 
higher moral condition of soul, and consistent throughout 
with man’s spiritual outlook on life. Jaivaii tends to main- 
tain in the same breath that such an ideal life as this is not 
within the reach of those who are not wholly detached from 
the world. The best that a worldly man can possibly do is 
to observe the rules of outward morality, and to be pious 
patriotic, and spiritually minded, jaivaii by his doctrine 
of immortality and general eschatological theory tried to 
answer the question why the Avorld of generation is never 
full. Further, these afforded a metaphysical basis for his rules 
against the “ five fires of immoral conduct (paficagni).” 
“ Hence let a man take care to himself.* A man who 
steals gold, who drinks spirits, who dishonours his Guru’s 
bed, who kills a Bi'ahman, these four fall, and as a fifth 
ho who associates with them. But he who thus knows the 
five fires is not defiled by sin even though he associates 
with them. He who knows this is pure, clean, and obtains 
the Avorld of the blessed.” Herein one can trace the origin 
of FarsvanStha’s doctrine of four-fold restraint (caujjSma 
saihvara), Mahavira’s five great vows (pauea mahSvvayas) 
and of Buddha’s five moral precepts (panca-sllas). 

‘ Chftndogya Up. V. 10. 8-10. Max Mfkller's irauBlatioii ; ‘Let a iimii tukc care 
to liituBclf* is not it litoral ti'finalation of JagapeaU.’ The coTnnientators suggost “fear” 
(vibhatsota) or “hale” (gbp^i blmvet). “Fear, Ihorofore (such a wretched state of 
existence)/* would seem lather nearer the mark. 



CHAPTEE VI. 


V. Gargyayana.* 

Jaivali’s speculations on the fate of soul after death occur 
again, with certain variations, yet on the wliole with tlie same 

Juivaii and Gdr- pin*pose, iu the Kausitaki Upanisjid, in a 
jtysvana. dialoguc betwecu GargySyana and Uddalaka. 

There is involved in Jaivali’s speculations, we saw, the dis- 
tinction so sharply drawn between the two main roads by 
which souls proceed on their destined coui’se. The roads are 
described in the Chandogya Upanisad as the Dcva-yana and 
the Pitri-yana ; they are sometimes called the right and the 
left, or the southern and the northern. Prof. Max Miiller 
olwerves that “ The northern or left road, called also the path 
of the Bevas, passes on from light and day to the bright half 
of the moon : the southern or right road, called also the path 
of the fathers, passes on from smoke and night to tlie dark 
half of the moon. Both roads therefore meet in the moon, 
hut diverge afterwards. While the noi’thern road passes 
by the six months when the sun moves towards the north, 
through the sun, (moon) and the lightning to the world of 
Brahman, the southern passes by the six months when the sun 
moves towards the south, to the world of the fathers, the 
ether, and the moon.”* “The great difference, however, be- 
tween the two roads is that while those who travel on the 
former do not return again to a new life on earth, but reach 
in the end a true knowledge of the unconditioned Brahman, 

‘ The full name of G«i«r«ya?a is Citrs OUrgyaya^a. The name is si>olt also as 
GSrgySyafi and Gdngyfcyaiji. Prot Weber in his indisebe Studien (I. 395, II. 395) adopts 
both the forms. Prof. ComwU prefers GilftgyilyiWi to GSrgy«yr.ni. Here we have followed 
the anthority of the Brihad Ara^yaka Upanifad (tV. 8. 2)» “G«rgy«yapa from 
UdddlakCyana.” In the Kaa?!taki Upanisad (I. 1-2) CMrgySyana is mentioned as a 
ooBtemporary and teacher of Udd«laka. Like Jaivali, G«rgy«yfwa was "f a warrior family, 
nothing more is known of his life. 

* fl. B. Vol. I, p. 272. 
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those who pass on to the world of the fathers and the moon 
return to earth to be born again and again,” 

According to Jaivali and Gargyayana, there are these two 
paths open to men after death — that of immortality, and that of 
mortality or metempsychosis. The godly men who travel on 
the former reach finally the Ideal world, the world of Brahman, 
while the average men who pass by the latter are reborn on 
this earth, according to their deed and thought, as a worm, an 
insect, a fish, a bird, a lion, a bear, a serpent a tiger, a man, 
or as something of the kind. ' 

Though there is in regard to the problem of future existence 
so close a resemblance as between Jaivali 
tion'as to soul, and and Gai^yayana, the main task which the 
anawora. latter set himself to fulfil was rather to 

answer the more serious question, viz., who am T ?** 

To tliis question Gargj^ayaija’s answer Avas : ■* “ I am a living 
body, consisting of fifteen parts, brought forth originally from 
the moon who orders the seasons, and is the home of my 
ancestors. That is to say, I am he who is connected by blood 
and traditions with the long line of ancestors through the 
father’s seed. The seed itself Avas called forth, into existence 
in the father’s body by the elemental forces. The father was 
then a living energetic man, when he Avas united with the 
mother, and the seed was through a natural process trans* 
ferred from him to her. In this manner I was born in a 
family of men so that I might acquire the knowledge of 
Brahman, the Divine being,” 

“ What Brahman is, that am I.”* This is apparently the 

• The identity of Soul “etaphysical answer offered to the 

“nee**'* ** question by Gsrgyayana. But in finding an 

answer for one question, he had to face these 
two separate questions — Who is he ? and Who am I ? 


' Kan^ltaki TJpani^ad, 1. 2, 


» Ibid, I, 6. 
Ihid, 1.6. 
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First, as to “ Who am I ” ? said Gargyayana, “I am a 
season (ritu, animus, caloric energy), a child 
of the seasons, brought forth from the womb 
of endless space, and generated from light or 
luminous Brahman.* In short, I am lymn, meaning he who 
is from Brahman.” 


The generic charac- 
ter of 80 Ui. 


Who is Brahman? He is light, the iumiuous, 


golden 


germ. 


Brahman. 


The Divine being is 
both sat and tyam — 
Universal and indivi* 
dual. 


the primal form of heat, which is the origin of the 
year (seasons, time-principle), the past, the 
present, the all.® In short, Brahman is mt, 
i.e., Being or existent.^ “ I am from Brahman, Brahman i.s 
Being, I am, therefore. Being.” 

What is Being or existent r It is that Avhich is different 
from the gods — such as Fire, Air, Varuiia, Indra, Prajapati — 
and from pranas — living beings.® In relation to Being 
Gargyayaiia insisted on the conception of 
the gods and anim^ated bodies as tyam, 
meaning that which is from Being. Here 
is implied again the logical syllogism : the 
gods and prS4as are from Brahman, Brahman is Being, the 
gods and pranas are, therefore. Being. It folloAvs that Brahman 
is not only mt, but both sat and tyam — Being and all that is 
derived therefrom. In truth, then. Brahman is all that is 
(saryamidam).' 

We imagine Gargyayana proceeded on these assumptions 

to conceive two sets of two Brahma-worlds. 

Two Brshinn. worlds, world of Brahman 

the. universal spirit and that of Brahman the individual 
spirit ; in the second set are the world of Brahman the 
unconditioned and that of Brahman the conditioned. 


^ Kau^ttaki Upani^acl, 1 1. 6. 

/6id, I. 8. 

• Ihid, I. 0. 


* Ibid, I. 3. 

• Ibid, 1. 3. 
^ Ibid, I. 7. 
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Following the line of thought of “Parame^thin,” and to 
, a certain extent, that of Mahidasa, GSr* 

Uis vie\.’ of the 

wdrid of generation, gyavaua uuderstoocl by the world of univer- 

Ifc is incompatible * , * i 

with his Doctrine of sal Spirit, n atoF, and by that of individual 
Immorality. spuit, what WO may call intelligible corpore- 

ality. There is no diffei'ence of kind lietween the universal 
spirit and the individual. For the former is conceived to be 
a primal form of heat, the latter a form of ritu ; both are in 
essence heat. Thus it is implied in this wholly mechanical 
conception of the universe that primal heat is the unchanging 
principle of all change. By the power of primal heat, water — 
the eternal imperishable substance — is developed from “the 
potential stage of existence ” (mtinasa) to that of “ completed 
actuality “ (caksusa). Before water can become evolved into 
multitude of developed forms, it has to pass through various 
stages, and in this connexion Gargyayana felt like Mahidasa 
the necessity of introducing the gods— Fire, Air, Varu^, 
Indra, Prajapati — as the intermediaries. We understand 
with Gsrgyayana that the cosmic matter water in itself 
is eternal, imperishable and that the cosmic energy heat in 
itself is unchanging, indestructible. In other w'ords, the 
world of generation is actually existent, and eternally present. 
And yet we do not see clearly enough how Gs^rgyayana can 
eliminate the notion of mutability from that of immortality. 

Here the position of Gargyayana may be approached from 
two points of view, mz., that of the changing 
point. incliviaual, and that of the changing 

universe. As long as the caloric energy 
which informs a particular intelligible corporeality can 
maintain itself as such in the continual change from the 
coming-to-be into the ceasing-to-be so long there is 
metempsychosis for the individual ; and as soon as that 
energy is completely aVisorbed into the universal 


^ B:au9utaki tpani^ad, L 8. 
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spirit — the primal form of heat — the individual attains 
immortalitv. 

V 

We may make this admission with Gsrgy9,yana that, from 
the one point of view, the immortality of the variable parti- 
cular is but its total absorption into the relatively invariable 
universal. Our difficulty is, the immortal life being thus 
attained, how to conceive it preserved from the smuggling, 
deceitful hands of mutation or change ? For it is in the 
very nature of the universal spirit to render itself actual and 
effectual in the individual. Such being the case, the difference 
that can be conceived to subsist Iretween the two notions of 
metempsychosis and immortality is nothing but this. In the 
case of metempsychosis the change takes place from the 
particular to the particular, while in the case of immortality 
the change is from the individual to the universal. More- 
over, in the former case some sort of continuous personal 
identity is conceivable, while in the' latter case, it is not. Thus 
the fact remains that the universal is not immune 
from mutation. 


In the second set of two Brahman worlds are 
included the world of Brahman the uncon- 
BoiDg ttnd change. Qjtioned, and that of Brahman the con- 
ditioned. By the former Gargyjiyaua meant, we may take 
it, “ the non-temporal, unchanging realm of absolute exis- 
tence,” and by the latter, “ the temporal, changing cycle of 
merely relative being.” Strictly, however, the latter com- 
prises the first set of two Brahma- worlds which we might 
perhaps describe here, for convenience ’ sake, as the heavenly 
world and the world of man. 


In the Khusitaki Upanisad ' we have from Gargyftyapa a 
semi-mythical, semi-philosophicai description of the heavenly 
world, as contrasted with the world of man. , It will not be 
an exaggeration to say that this particular conception of 


^ Kanfiiaki, 1. 3*5* 
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Gftrgy&yana deserves the name of “ a philosophical romance,” 
couched for the most part in allegorical terms. It is dilEcult to 
read into these terms which he employs the exact meaning they 
conveyed to him. Perhaps much more or perhaps much less 
was meant by these terms than we can make out now with our 
limited knowledge. We are forced to realise the difficulty of 
judging Gargyayana, bom as we are too late, or it may be, too 
soon, to be able to place ourselves wholly at his point 
of view. 

What little seems obvious to us is that in assigning to the 
heavenly M'orld these two predicates — undecaying and uncon* 
querable — (vijara, aparajita), Gargyaya^a kept in his mind 
something of a sharp antagonism between the world of con- 
crete existents (prana^) on one hand, and that of the gods 
(devas) on tho other. The former is in its nature mutable, 
while relatively to it the latter is of an imbautable nature. 
Reducing, then, all our concepts pertaining to the world of 
genemtion to these two opposite correlatives — the mutable and 
the immutable, we might perhaps hold with Gttrgyayana that 
there is a third, so to speak, which is different from either and 
yet embraces them both. This is what was called the world 
of absolute existence which in itself is neither this nor that — 
Brahman the unconditioned, who is neither good nor 
evil, neither death nor immortality, in fact, to use a familiar 
expression of MahidSsa, who is l)eyond the yes and no of 
language,^ l)eyond all contradictions, lieyond all correlatives, 
beyond all descriptions. This is the perfect model of which 
the soul must be a perfect copy. It is this Brahman the un- 
conditioned towards whom soul, the knower of Brahman, 
should advance by being trained to the highest excellence, 
by shaking off, as GSrgyftyana puts it, the good and the evil, 
by looking at all pairs of correlative opposites — day and night, 
joy and sorrow, etc., with perfect indifference,^ 

' Aitareya Ara^yaka, II. 3. 8. 4. 

* Kan^iltaki U{)a&i9ad, L 4, 
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Now in taking the world of generation as a whole, and on 
contrasting it, if any contrast is possible, with the Ideal world, 
we find ourselves again in the midst of the same opposites from 
which Gargyayana always recoiled. The one is characterised 
throughout by change and multiplicity, the other is not. 
It is reasonable tc allow that to render the world of genera* 
tion intelligible we require a ground beyond it, namely, that 
which has just the opposite attributes. But the question 
arises, how to connect the one with the other? If we sepa- 
rate them widely, how can we solve the problem ? Is it pos- 
sible, following Gargyayana, to postulate first the realm of 
change, then, by a second process of thought, to take the 
world of absolute existence as starting point and from it de- 
duce the world of change ? Is this deductive construction of 
absolute existence justifiable ? In what way can the world of 
Brahman the unconditioned and the world of Brahman the 
conditioned be brought into the closest possible connexion ? 

It has to l)e acknowledged that the gulf between the world 
of absolute existence and the world of gene- 
Hi 8 failure. ration is too wide to bridge over so easily. 

Being fully aware of the difficulty in connecting the one with 
the other except in Idea, Gargyayana interposed— and we learn 
from our authority that Plato did the same — the soul and 
space as intermediaries. It is then doubtful in Gargyayana, 
as in Plato, if the world of generation is neces-sarily impli- 
cated in the realm of absolute being. Here the position of 
GfirgySyana is so exactly similar to the position of Plato 
that nothing perhaps would be bettejj than that we 
should q^uote Prof. Adamson with regard to the latter. 
"His nearest approach thereto is in the correlation he 
quite empirically makes between Reason (vov«=prajn&)* 
the one function of which is the contemplation of the Ideas,* 
and soul. Reason, he tells us, is in soul; he almost 


Kau 9 ltBki Upanifad, 1. 5; 1. 7. 
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lays down the general proposition that reason is actualised 
only in soul. The indestructibility of soul doubtless enables 
it thus to serve as that concrete in which the eternal reason 
is made actual.”' 

The knower of Brahman should advance towards Brah* 
man. This proposition enables us to see further resemblance 
between Gargyilyaiia and Plato. For, in the first place, both 
of them contemplated some finest distinction between the 
eternal Reason and So»il. So, in the second place, both, as 
w'e know, generalist'd soul and conceived it to be the principle 
of all change. In order to clear up our position, we quote 
once again Prof. Adamson. “ But now and again, one must 
say, on empirical grounds, it is assumed that in the process 
by which the principle of change unfolds itself it follows 
the direction prescribed in and by contemplation of the Ideas. 
But the soul shares also the nature of the mutable ; and in 
this finally Plato has to find a solution for that deviation from 
the perfect model which cannot but be allow’ed in the world of 

generation; so much so, indeed, that, as we saw, he is 

ready even to distinguish between the good and the bad soul. 
Finally, the sf)ul Jis principle of change, as working out a copy 
of al)Solute existence, has to operate under conditions that are 
so far foreign to its own nature.”* 

First Ideal Theory in India — 

On taking leave of Gargyayana’s doctrine of immortality, 
wc should call attention to the fact that it is 

noroloimiont of the x • 1.1 1 • ^ e . ..t 1. 

Doctrine ot imniurta- not in the history of post-Vcdic thought 
altogether new. The root conceptions of 
which it was a development in the fullest sense are to be 
found in the thoughts of his predecessors. As a matter 
ot fact, Mahid^ and Jaivali were the principal sources from 
which GargySyana drew lai^ely the materials for his thought. 

‘ The Development of Greek Philoeophy, p. 131. 

* Ib. ^-p. 132, 
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Yet it must be conceded, in justice to Gargyayaua, that 
he made the doctrine of Ifnmortality entirely his own 
by giving a definite form to it. It was chiefly at the 
hands of Gargyayaiia that the doctrine of Immortality 
came to occupy so prominent a place in Indian philo- 
sophy. Even those who are fascinated by the Buddhist 
conception of Buddha AmitaJ>ha and of Sukhavatl, the 
Buddhist Land of Bliss or Paradise cannot but note with profit 
Gargyayapa’s conception of Brahman as Amitaujas (of 
infinite radiance) and his eternal abode. 

One may rightly question whether we are justified iii 
attaching any very great importance to Gargyayapa’s docti’ine 
of Immortality for its own sake. Ear from 
incipient Ptato of that. In truth, the importance of his doc- 
' ‘ trine of Immortality lies in the intimate 

relation in which it stands to his theory of Ideas. In 
Gargyayapa, these two — the doctrine of Immortality and 
the theory of Ideas — are so closely connected that it is 
impossible to separate them. The doctrine of Immortality 
is historically the basis of the theory of ideas, whereas logi- 
cally the former is but a deduction from the latter. If 
originality be denied to Gargyayapa on the side of his doctrine 
of Immortality, it does not materially affect his position as an 
original thinker, the incipient Plato of India, on the side of 
his theory of Ideas. Gargyayana’s was, so far as evidence goes, 
the first ideal theory in India. It must be carefully noted 
that in his phraseology the word Idea (inanasa) does not 
convey the JTatonie sense of the eternal relation of things 
but just the existence of a thing as an idea in the divine mind 


before its actualisation. 

Turning at last to Gargyayaija’s theory of Ideas, we 
have to confess, at the outset, that it is 
The theory of Ideas. within our powei* to firing out from 

his scanty expressions anything beyond a few fundamental 


points which are as follows : 


U 
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In the first place, the general problem with which his Ideal 
theory is concerned seems to have been the 
Mah“diinnd life of soul and its relation to reason (prajM). 

It is moreover the point in which Gargyayana 
was chiefly indebted to Mahidasa, and yet came into direct 
conflict with him. But it is in the light of this conflict 
between the two thinkers that we can best read where the 
real defect of each is. 

From the metaphysical position which he assumed, Mahi- 
dasa was driven to the conception of soul as a part of actuality; 
*.«?,, change or process. According to him, what is given in 
the life of soul within the w'orld of generation is not so much 
an object known as the mode of cognition. Thus he was 
led to view every mental fact in the light of an act of cogni- 
tion. Further, in accoi'dance M'ith his view, we should try 
to understand not what Ave know, but how we know. In fact 
Mahidasa maintains that soul as a principle of all change 
lends its name to the active exercise of the function of reason 
(prajiiana) which is directly connected with the mode of cog- 
nition, and only indirectly connected through it with the object 
cognised. In this respect, he drew no distinction of kind 
between abstract reasoning and sense-perception. 

Just the reverse was the conclusion reached by Gargyayana. 
For according to him our concern should be not so much how 
we know as what we do know or ought to know. According 
to him, the essence of the life of soul is erernal Idea 
(miSinasa) in contemplation and actualisation of which is the 
true function of reason (prajna). Soul luis three names, 
which are expressive of the three aspects under which the 
al)solute being is conceived by a finite mind. Tlie masculine 
name is obtainable, i.e., can be represented, by vital breath or 
life (prftuena), the feminine name by speech or language 
(vaca), and the neuter name by mind or thought (manasS) 
Under the masculine aspect, Gfirgy^yapa held in common 
with MahidSsa that soul is in essence but life itself. But 
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it is the neuter or ncither-masculine-nor-feminiue name which 
brings us nearest to the realm of pure ideii, through idea 
human to idea divine. In the scale of ideas, the lowest are the 
joy, delight and offspring, obtainable, l.e., can be actualised, 
by way of reproduction, and the highe.st is the idea of aI>solute 
existence by way of philosophic contemplation. Locomotion, 
action, sight, sound, odour, taste, touch, thought — all these are 
in various measures but divine ideas translated into the terms 
of actuality ; all these therefore 1)elong to the realm of divine 
ideas, to soul the divine in man. For Gilrgyayaiia the really 
existent are ideas, although not in the Platonic sense of 
relations but things, and the function of rea.son has meaning — is 
existent, only through its realisation of the x^arious shades of 
ideas ; the mode of cognition exists only for the sake of ideas. 
According to him, as eternal rt'ason in man is directly 
connected with the object known or idea realised, and connected 
only indirectly through it with the mode of cognition. Lastly 
■there lies in the background of Gargyayapa’s theory of Ideas 
the identification of knowledge with real existence. 

hthicB. — GargySyana’s ethical doctrine is generally on the 
same level with that of Jaivali save where he strikes a 
loftier note by bis lofty metaphysic. As conceived by him, 
the highest duty of man, or the only duty of the divine 
philosopher, is to copy the perfect model of absolute being 
kn iwn by the contemplation of eternal idea. For this he 
must be above all distinctions xvhich obtain in the world 
and society, and must abandon all Avorks and sacrifices which 
haA'c nothing but material gains or heavenly joys in view. 
Gargyayana unlike MahidSsa found no coordinating link 
between the transcendental order and practical life save in 
the generic character of soul, the contemplator of absolute 
being. How'ever, as for practical life, he maintains that 
the best thing is to act according to the Divine purpose na 
manifested in the phenomena of nature.. For nothing is good 
which conflicts with that purpose. Thus it is implied that 
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a knowledge of the constitution of the visible world/ no less 
than the study of the physiology of man,® will at onoe reveal 
the art of building cities, governing kingdoms, and regulating 
life and society. Art is no art unless it actualises what is in the 
Divine mind, or in other words, the Divine purpose is realised 
in and through it. Accordingly, all objective knowledge most 
bo deduced from the idea of the universal being. 

This idealistic conception of art implied in GargySya^a’s 
expression “ manasi pratirupa caksusi,” “ the visible or 
actual is but a reflection of the mental,” is different from 
and yet follow^s closely on the line of Aitareya philosophy 
which regards all human arts, including the art of generation, 
as an imitation in some way of the works of nature, the 
Divine arts. “The Divine arts,” the Aitareyas proclaim, 
“are praised as arts indeed. All human arts, viz,, brass- work,® 
garment, works in gold,® and such toys as elephant, mule 
and chariot, appear to be but a reproduction of nature.' All 
skilful works that appear in this light are to be known as arts, 
self-building is comprised in those arts by which the Yajamana 
should so build up his self that it becomes chandomaya/ 
endowed with harmony, i.e., in tune with the whole of nature, 
or vedamaya, endowed with intelligence as S&yana interprets 
the same. The generation of offspring is such an art.* ” 

^ Kau^tiaki Upani^ud, T. 3. 

* Cf. Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, IV. 3. 38 j IV. 4. 22. Not© the concoption of atate aa 
an orj;'aDi&En of seven limbs in Kantiliya Artha*d&8tra, VI. I. See for other, raferenoea 
Bauer jea’s “ Public Administration in Ancient India/* p. 63, 

^ SAyatia takes Kaibsa in the sense of darpapa(^, mirror. 

* Hiranyffm»Suvariiftbbaranftxii (SSya^a). 

^ All BrAhman schools took the same View of art, e.g., “Yadvai pratirapam 
tac^'hilpaiii,” “whatever is a facsimile is art” (Satapatha Br., III. 2. 1. 5) ; “.diva|^ 
F^ilpam, avatatam/* i.e,, “art has descended from heaven ** (Taittirlya Br., II. 7. 16). See 
other reierences collected by Pandit Satyabrata SAmaammI in hia AitareyAlocanam, p. 117, 
Aitareya BrAhmana, IV. 

^ Aitareya Brfihmai[ia, VL 6 1; “ ^ilpAni Samaanti deva^ilpAni etesAih vai SilpanAm 
anukritT ha Stlpam adhigamyate haaci kaihso vAso hiranyam afivatari ratha^^ Silpiiii. 
Silpftm htSsmin adhigamyate ya evam verla yadeva SilpAni. Atmasamskritirviva SilpAnt 

chandotnayam vA etair vajamAna AtmAuam asihakurute ’* The above rendering ia rather 

free und condensed. 
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Thus the Aitareya conception affords on the whole a 
mechanical, not to say a materialistic, explanation of art cis 
teaching that art is but an imitation of nature, or conforma- 
tion of human action to the established order of tilings. If 
so where is the free play of imagination in art except in 
finding out the hidden I'cason .manifesting itself through 
works human and divine ? It is therefore in Gargyayaiia’s 
view that we obtain the first reference to an attempt at defin- 
ing art in terms of mind which is a divine element, — a 
faculty which imposes its own forn» upon nature. Never- 
theless, the historian can trace the background of this 
K^triya Idealism in art in the Brahman teleological view 
of nature as a purposive order of things, to conform to which 
is to act according to a set purpose in consonance Avith the 
whole. Gargyayana’s conception of art itself is not as yet 
stript of its cosmical implication as it presumes the existence 
of a divine order actualising itself thtougli the mysterious 
manifestations of nature. This defect of his theory was to 
some extent made good by the Buddha who came to regard 
art as a product of human imagination, a re[)re8eutation 
of ideas conceived in the mind of the artist. The difference 
in so far as Gargyayana’s view is concerned is that Buddha 
precluded all idea of a Divine Being external to man. Ihus 
in speaking of a famous picture of his time, Buddha pro- 
nounced that the earawa-citra was really conceived by the 
mind.^ The Buddhist Commentator Buddhaghosa explains 
Buddha’s theory as follows : “ In the world there is no finer 

artmanship than that which is displayed in a piece of paint- 
ing, and of paintings the one called Garana is admitted to 
be the very best. In drawing this class of pictures the 
thought arises in the mind of the painters: “Such and 
such kinds of figure are to be drawn in this picture.” By 
this thought the drawing of outline, colouring, polishing, and 

^ **Cara9aiia cittam citten era Samyutta, Khaudha-Samyutta, 5. H., quoted 

in the AtthasftUnf , p. 04. 
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such Other detail works of drawing follow, in conse- 
quence whereof a wonderful figure appears on the carapa- 
citra.' “Let that go above this figure, let this go below that’* 
— the finishing touch is given afterwards to the picture 
according to thought. Similarly whatever products of art 
there are in the world, all are wrought by the mind.* ” The 
Buddha introduced this psychological view of art by way of 
analogy of his explanation of the diversity of the forms 
of life and of their experiences. Hence there can be no doubt 
that Buddha’s was a later development on psychological 
lines of Gargyayapa’s ideal theory. 


* Aecojkxling to Buddliaghosa, caiana-vicaraiia, ». c., ‘^rambling*' or wandering.” He 
edda by way of explntiation ; ** Saihkhil hrflhmona pAaandikA honii, ^la^ako^t^kain 
katvii batiha nftnappalcartl sogati^duggati-vasena sampat.ti-vi()»ttiyo lekhftpetvS idaxii 
kammaift katvtS idaifi patilabhati, idaiu katv^t idanti dasaentfi talk vittaiii gahetvA vicaranti.” 
(SAratthappakaaini, Ceylonese Ed., p. 469.) 

^ **Gitteu’eva cintitanti cittakfirena cintitirA katattft, cittena ciutitain ufima.” (i6t<i, 
p. 469). 



CHAPTER VII 


VI. Pratardana. 


Passing over Kausitaki, P^iitlga, and others who declared 
themselves to he among the upholders of the theory of 
life as the first principle of things (nihsreyas, neplus-ultra),* 
we come to Pratardana, son of Divodasa, King of Kasi. 

Pratardana and i.i* post-Vcdic philosophv many thinkers 

predeoeasora. Worked out Mahidjisa’s line of thought but 

none perhaps achieved so grand a result as Gargyayaiia 
and Pratardana did. Both were warriors, royal princes, 
and so, too, w»is Jaivali, King of Pancala. Gargyayana’s 
achievement was metaphysical, and Pratardana's was 
psychological, broadly speaking. But Prafaxrdana owed his 
philosophical knowledge to both Mahidasa and Gargyayana, 
so much so indeed, that we may regard him as a richer 
combination of the two. And though his achievement 
was psychological, his main task was really one of meta- 
physics. 


The Kausitaki UpanisatP speaks of Pratardana as the 

Thedoctrineofinner famous institutor of a ncw svstem of self. 
Qfferingr- control (saiuy amana) , generally known by 

the name of Inner Offering (antaram agnihotram). It is 
said that he introduced this new system as an improvement on 
the prevailing mode of Vedic sacrificial offering. We think 
the fact is historically true, since the reference given comes 
in purely by accident, tiiough at the same time, we have 
reason to deny the exclusive right of Pratardana to this 
honour. For we learn on an earlier authority, such as that 
of the Aitareya Arapyakn, that the Kavaseyas (one of the 
earlier schools) were the first to raise a voice against the 


* Kan^Itaki Upani^adj CK 14. 

* 11 . 6 . 
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existing system of Vetlic sacrifice, and to think of a better 
system. So they asked, saying, “ Why should we repeat (the 
Veda), and why should we sacrifice ? We offer as a sacrifice 
breath in speech, or speech in breath. What is the beginning 
(of one), that is the end (of the other).”' 

The Kausitaki Upanisad itself bears evidence to the fact 
that the doctrine of Inner Sacrifice was not invented by 
Pratardana.- 

His own teaching was : — 

(1) That whatever other forms of offering, there are, they 
have an end, for they consist of work, which, in common 
with all works, has happiness for its end, but the system of 
Inner Offering does not aim at any such material or sensuous 
end. 

(2) That breath and speech are the two inexhaustible and 
immortal oblations that a man may offer always, whether he 
is awake or asleep. 

(3) And that it is by offering breath in speech, and speech 
in breath, that a man can withdraw himself from the senses 
and the sensuous, and exercise perfect control over his 
passions and emotions. 

Here the third argument is of great importance. In 
working it out Prntardana arrived at a psychological truth 
quite unforeseen. When a man speaks, he 
third ar^m"nt°^u^» cannot breathe, and when he breathes, he ' 
cannot speak. For, as he discovered, when 
a man speaks, he offers all the while his 
breath in his speech, just as when he breathes, he offers all 
the while his speech in his breath. It is evident from a dia- 
logue in the Kausitaki Upanisad (which is our sole authority 
for Pratardana’s doctrine) that this truth was generalised by 
him and applied to every act of cognition. Thus he came 

■ Aitareya Ara^yaka m.I. 6.S.8. B. R.. Vol. 1, pp. 266-266. 

• “Tho ancioLte, know, tij a,*, batter form of offering, did not offer the ordinair 

sacrifice.” This 15 Max Mti llmrcnclffriiifir of Kausitaki passage (II. p). 
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to lay down almost as a general proposition : when we see 
we cannot hear ; when we hear, we cannot think, at the same 
time, at he same moment, 

I. Psychology. 

Pratardana s psychological doctrine is not, in principle 
and detail, new, and yet it is new in the sense that it cast 
the two older doctrines of Mahidasa and Gilrgyayai^a into a 
new mould and crystalli.sed form of its own. He comhined the 
two antecedent views in his .system, not in a mechanical 
mixture hut in a chemical union. There must be no mistake 
about that. Even wliile admitting that he 

ItrcitibtcdncBS consU’ , , ... »/r i -j- 'i 

tutus his grcatiio s.s. Siicircd witfi i\xcihi(lciSH* cHiu G/ir^yeXvauM all 

their fundamental metJiphysical ideas, and 
brought them to bear on his psychology, we have suffi- 
cient rejison to hold that, in this respect, his Indebtedness 
goes only to te.stify to his greatness. For the very fact of 
his acquaintance with the etirlier views explains clearly 
enough how he could make an advance upon them. 

A great intellect ought not to lie judged, at all events, Iry 
his indebtedness. That is to say, in judging tlie merit of a 
philosopher, wo should never forget two things : the circum- 
stance, however little an incidimt it may he in its own nature, 
that stimulates him to reflection, and the coru'eption thst li<j8 
nearest to his lioart, that by which he achieves a real contri- 
bution to philosophy as a whole. 

To judge of Pratardana’s originality w'c must return to his 
conception of what he called, in contradis- 
*'**""** tinction to the ordinary, vedic sacrifice, the 
system of Inner Offering. For this led, 
it might be per aceidetis, to his important psychological con- 
ception of the central sense or uniting function of Praiiii 
(vitality and. sensibility in the soul), and cjf the unity of 
the conscious principle (prajuatman). But we have two 
further reasons for calling Pratardana’s psychological 
doctrine new. 

16 
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In the first place, Pratardana defined the province of psy- 
chology within narrower limits'^by restricting its investigation 
to the human mind, and this enabled him certainly to prepare 
the way for Yajnavalkya, Buddha, and other later psycho- 
logists. . Besides, this gave him an advantage over Mahidasa 
(whose psychology is of far wider scope) that ho could there- 
by be more precise in his language, and more rigorous in his 
treatment of problems than ^he latter. However, what he did 
was but to fulfil the brilliant work of his two predecessors 
Mahidafia and Giirgyayaiia. 

In the second pbice, we call his psychological doctrine new, 
because it is with the helj) of this doctrine that Pratardana 
was able to insist, for the first time in India, in regard to the 
theory of knowledge, that cognition in the widest sense is 
impossible, except, as it were, by u'ay of a subject-object- 
relation, involved in the common process of consciousness.’ 

A. The uniting function of Prana — thr; physiological 
aspect of Pratardana’s psychology. 

In expounding his doctrine of Inner Offering as a sacrifice 
of breath in speech, and of speech in breath, Pratardana 
eventually made a psychological discovery, which is : so long 
as a man breathes, he cannot speak, just as, conversely, so long 
as he speaks, he cannot breathe.- Carrying the investigation 
over to every act of sense-perception or cognition in general, 
Pratardana arrived always at the same result.^ Being in 
this way convinced that no one can at the same time 
see a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, and think 
a thought with the mind, but that he can apprehend sight, 
sound, odour, taste, touch, thought, one hy one, each as a unit 
Pratardana, like Aristotle,* set himself to inquire, how is it so ? 


‘ Kau^itaki UpaniHiul, 111. 8. 

* Ihid, II. 5. 

=» Ibid, III. 2. 

* The Development of (iroek Piiiloiiophy, pp. 204'213. According to Prof. L. T. Hob- 
liousp, ‘ Aristotle with his Koivtj anrortats rather implies the opposite view.’* 
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First, we must consklei’ his enumeration of tliesens(*s called 
pranas. ^J'here are the eleven senses corre- 
^ '' *'* lated with the sensibles as the subject with 

the object; (1) vital breath and breathing,' 
(2) speech and word, (3) nose and odour, ( t) eye and sight, 
(5) ear and sound, (6) tongue and taste, (7) hands and action, 
(8) body and pleasure-and-pain (t.c. sensation of touch, 
muscular sensations, hunger and thirst, etc.), (9) propagative 
organ and delight- joy-and-olf spring, (10) feet and locomotion, 
and (11) mind and thoughts-and-de-sires.- 

Historicallv this enumeration of the senses belongs to 
Gilrgyayana.’ There is nevertheless a little dill'erence l>etween 
the two enumerations, Oargyayana regarded what he csilled 
the vital breath (prana), speech (vak) and mind (inanas) as 
three names expressive of the three aspects (masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter) of the faculty or functional activity of the 
.soul. Pratardana, on the contrary, discriminated the vital 
breath from the remaining ten senses. Moreover, Gargyilyana 
assigned as functions thinking and willing to Reason (prajna), 
while Pratardana assigned them to Mind (manas). 

There is something perplexing in both the enumerations. 
With regard to the subject, there is appar<*ntly a con- 
fusion between the organ of s<mse on the one 
i.Jiogy " hand, and the .sense-faculty or active exerci.se 

of it on the otlnsr. And as to the ol)ject, 
there is involved a general confusion between the object of 
sense on the one hand, and the awareness and discrimination' 
of the active exercise of a faculty on the other. 

But in the case of Pratardana, too, there is a clear 
way of escape from this confusion, and that is to 


* Kau 9 Ttaki Upani^ad, III. 2. 

» Ibid III. It, See for Sankara’e views about the cmiinienition of \he stMineH Thibant'n 
“ VedSnia-Butras/* S- B, E., Vol. XXXVIII, IT, 4. 5-10. 

* Ibid, I. 7. 

* Prajfiapana, 
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restrict, as he was ready to do,‘ tlie meaning of the term 
subject to a sj>ecial faculty and its active exercise, and the 
meaning of the term object to the content of perception 
and of thought. 

Pi’atardana’s enumeration of the senses and the objects of 
sense is defective. Hut the defect lies merely in the detail. 
Essentially, tluive is no reason why we should not appreciate 
his discovery of the uniting function of Priina, the central 
sense. He conceives that there are the special senses 
(such as the eye, the oar, etc.,) each of whicli is ‘ bound up ’ 
(saMpyeti, goes together), or correlated with the specihe 
sensibles 'sight, sound, etc.,) as the subject with the object. 
Conversely, there are the speciftc objects deftning the faculties 
of the special senses. Every process of sense is an act in 
some measure complete in itself, according as every sense 
apprehends its own object, and apprehends it as a unit, 
evep with regard to the time, the moment at which the sen.se- 
operation takes place.'^ Hence it must be said that every act 
of sense-perception is in its own nature a mode of cognition. 
Pratardana presses neverthel&ss the inipiiry : are not the special 
senses with their plurality of functions and multiplicity of 
modes in some way expressions of a common c(intral sense ? 

If the special senses are «!xpvessions of a common central 
sense, then further questions are bound to emerge, wha+ is it V 
and what is the nature of that relation in which the function 
of each special sense stands to the common central activity ? 
And if, on the other hand, they are not expressions of a 
common central sense such as Prapa, then how is it that 
■ life 'pulsating, all the special senses are enlivened, i.e , stimu- 
^ lated into action (pranam pranantom sarve pranS.anuprSipanti) ? 
Similarly if they arc not animated and iinified by a common 
principle, then how is' it that the special senses c m not exercise 

‘ Kaa^itaki UpamKad, ITT. 8. 

*. As Saiikam says, “ ckasmin kftic silksina vafnpatmrfHlhanavad aapa^te 

vibhinna kftlAiii vyftkhyeyAni.** 
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their functions all at the same time, at the same moment, 
but that they can do so only one at a time, each as a unit 
(ekaikam) ? What does this striking fact of our mental life 
point to ? All this considei’ation forced upon Pratardana this 
conclusion ; Eieh special sense, in the exercise of its function 
becomes in some way united with the rest.' 

Hf, Kvon mind, the functions of which are 
thinking and willing, is not an exception to 
this rule. The uniting function thus involved in the proce.ss 
of .sense, nay, in all forms of mental process, is assignable to 
nothing but Priina — vitality and sensibility in the soul. I'or, 
proceeding from an empirical foundatioij, we cannot l)nt admit, 
firat, that the complete fact of our <;xistcnce is Life (Pi ana),* 
and secondly, that the fundamental fiuiction of a living body 
is breathing or respiration. In regard to the former truth 
Pratardana, following Mahida-sa and others, argued that the 
organ or faculty of epeech, sight, hearing, thinking, action, 
or locomotion is not essential to or absolutely necessary for 
organic existence. For we see there are dumb men who cannot 
speak, blind who cannot see, deaf who cannot hear, infants 
who cannot think, and so on, whereas the notion of a living 
body without life is impossible.* And as to the latter truth, 
that respiration is the fundamental function of Hie, he calls 
upon us to consider these two facts of common experience : 

(1) The presence of the function of breathing during 
dreamless sleep, that is to say, during the periodical cessation 
of all sensations, nay, all forms of mental activity. 

^ Kau^ltaki Upani.'jad, Ilf. 7 ; “ ekabhuyilui vai prftnn hhutvaikaikam ftiini ga!r\*ftni 
prAiA%p«yattti.’' By ekaikam (one by one) »^ankara iinderBtanda thar. whon any one of 

•peoial aenses “ svavyaplrilm karvat sai ve prl^^l nikhiluni iiidriyAiii oka-hnlaya 

ryap:lr3i& kurvanti.” Cowell follows in his translation the interpretation of Sai'ikare. 
Bat Max Milller seems to have taken a diametrically opposito view, when he translates the 
passage thus : “ The prilnas become one, for (otherwise) no oiie could at the jiame time 
make known a name by speech, see a form with the eye, he vr a sftuad with the car, think 
a thought with the mind, etc., etc.” 

Kaufltaki Upanisad, flf. 2; III. 8. 

\ Ibid, in. 3 ; VoK, 1. pp. 294.tt&. 
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(2) Th« ftnal cessation of all sensations and all active 
functions of the, mind previous to death, and the presence of 
the process of respiration till the last moment. ' 

Pratardana was thus inclined to maintain that what we 
call breathing is but an active manifestation of what vital 
breath is potentially, just as vital breath, in its turn, is the 
potentiality of an organic body. This remark 
»nsM’ holds good of every special sense, for the 

operations of the senses are no more than 
manifold expresions of one and the same activity that charac- 
terises Life itself. And what we call the vital principle is 
„ust again the animating drinciple. All the orgiins of sense 
are but so many animated parts of the animated body taken 
as a whole. This is evidently the rea.son that led Pratardana to 
give the general name prana to all the senses. 

t is made clear that the metaphysical roumlation of 
Pratardana’s psychology lies in the earlier views of Mahidfusa. 
The complete fact of our existence is Life. In other words. 
Life is the potentiality of a living body. It is besides the one 
fact which is conceiviible as outlasting the dissolution of bodv, 
and without which a living being is inconceivable. Life is 
therefore the first principle of things, and that which is the 
first cause is sygain the final cause or end and tice rpvsa (yo 
vai praitah sa prajna, ya va prajna sa praiiah). 

Life as the first cause is not many, but one. So conceived, 
the self or soul presents within the realm of change its two-fold 
aspect. In one aspect, it is the vital principle— the principle in 
virtue of which we can discharge all functions as living lieings ; 
and in the other aspect, it is Reason inhei’cntin the soul — Reason, 
in virtue of which we can discharge all functions as rational 
beings. Under the former aspect. Life represents the central 
.sen.se, by the uniting function of which we can account for 
the common feature exhibited by manifold activities of the 
animated organism. It is natural, then, to assume that Pra- 


KniiRUnki, III. 
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tardana considered the heart to he the central organ of sense ; 
the faculty of the central sense is the vital breath, and the 
active exercise of this faculty goes by the name of breathing. 
Each special sense can exercise its function, can realise its 
object, only in co-operation with the central sense described 
here as life or vitality. The view which Pratardana thus 
took of life is the teleological. 

B. The unity of Prajiiatman — the cognitive aspect of 
Pi'atai’dana’s psychology. 


Sentience or consciousness in general was viewed by 
t ratardaua as but one of the two asj)ccts of the self which 
here represents the concrete subject in reference to which 
we form all judgments concerning the physical and psychical 
activities ; its other aspect is vitality. Pratardana is right to 
observe that the mere active exercist; of a faculty does 

not complete the work of the sense. For 

Tli«oiy of rtltpiitioij. , . , . • 1 I 

beside it, or in it, there is involved another 
function, which may be described as the passive impression 
of the object of .sense on the conscious sentient soul. The 
function thus describ(;d may be simply the awareness of 
the process of thought or the knowledge of the content of 
thought, or the discrimination of the objects of sense-percep- 
tion. How can we account for this function but by the unity 
of the conscious sentient soul ? For, were there no .such 
unity, then why should a man sometimes say, “ My mind 
being absent, attending elsewhere, I did not apprehend that 
vision with the vision, that sound with the hearing, and so 
forth ?”* 


This common sensibility, as distinguished from the .specific 
.sensilnlity of the special senses, belongs 
ultimately to the conscious self.' The 
conscious self must be in its own nature 
all-embracing so as to' comprehend all differences within 


^ Kauyltaki Upaiii^ad, lit. 


‘auyutra iiu- muu'/bliiid ityalia Haliaui eiaii Jiama 
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its unity. It represents the same element of conscious- 
n^s or reason (prajna) in special forms of expression. 
The so-called objects are directly related to this common 
element of consciousness — to Prajha, the innate discriminating 
reason in the soul. Pratardana perhaps thought, in agreement 
with Gargyayana, that it is the inherent desire of the eternal 
Reason to express itself that calls forth the thinking faculty 
of the soul into an active exercise. It may be said that the 
impression of a specific object on the sentient soul is account- 
able at last for the active exercise of the function of a special 
sense. 

It is noteworthy that Pratardana’s ground for the discrimi- 
nation of the sensihles from one another is teleological. For 
he repeatedly insi.sted that we should not attempt to investi- 
gate so much the knowledge of what speech is, as of who speaks, 
— not so much, the knowledge of what odour is, as of who 
smells, and .so on.** 

The teleological view of the conscious subject which Pra- 
tardana thus adopted was not free from ambiguity but lent 
itself naturally to the interpretation that the mode in which 
the senses receive impressions from the objective world is 
passive. The theory of the passive receptivity of impressions 
is discarded by Nagasena.^ It Is doubtful whether the theory 
is reconcilable with Pratardana’s central conception. Pei'haps 
the following remarks of Prof. Adamson on Aristotle’s view 
will throw some light on Pratardana’s position. “ Sense-per- 
ception, for example, taken as a wdiole, is the actualisation of 
what the organ of vision is potentially, and in strictness the 

‘ Cf. Buddha’s theory of mind as a senaus conimiinia or a coordinating factor in sonsj : 
** these live senecs .-liavif different ticids, different ranges ; they do not share each other’s 
ti^ld and range. Of tiicni thus mutually independent, mano is their resort, and mano 
pertakes of, enjoys, the hold and range of them all.” Mrs. Rh^s Davids, “ Buddhist 
Psychology,” pp. 68-69, . 

. * Rlau^Itaki Dpani^ad, 111. b. 

■ ^*The Questions of King Milinda,” I. pp. 80, 183. The gist of Nagasena’s contention 
agfainst the theory of soul (Vedagu) as the knower is that ’‘there is no agent in sensation 
independent of the sjiccific functioning of each sense,” See Mrs Rhys Davids, “ Buddhist 
Psychology,” p. 164. 
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concrete subject a])out which predicates relatin" to vision may 
be made is liere neither the eye taken in abstraction nor the 
activity of seeing taken in abstraction, but the seeing eye.”* 


Theory of Knowledge. 


One of tlio principal ends to which Pratardana directed 
his speculative elTorts was to explain away the opposition 
implied between tlie views of his two predecessors Mahidilsa 
and Gilrgvilvana. 'I’o M<‘ihidasa that which is fundamental 
or integral to the life of soul, taken as a part of actuality, 
is the sul)j»‘ct or act of knowing, and accordingly the object 
or content of knowledge comes into evistenco only for the 
sake of the subject, 'i’o Ga.rgyaya^aj on the contrary, that 
which is fundamental to the souli',^ conceived as the self- 
conscious subject, is the object, and accordingly the subject 
exists only for the sake of the object. Pratardana found 
that Ixith of them were right, and that both of them were 
wrong. For, as he thought, there can be no subjects apart 
from or independent of objects, as there can be no objects 
ai)art from or independent of subjects. For on either side 
alone knowledge is impossible,^ a theory of cognition that was 
latterly developed by Buddha and his disciples (o its fullest 
possibilities. 

The object is generally said to be placed outside or exterfial 
to the subject (parastat prativihita). But the distinction is only 
in our own mind. They are really not separable the one from 


The subjeefc nn<l the 
object are not sepru*. 
able from or intlepeii- 
deut of each other. 


the other, representing as they do two aspects 
of one and the same act of perception or 
cognition. Taking the object to mean the 


content of perception, and the subject to 


' The Development cf Greek Philosophy, pp. 202-203. 

• Kaii^itaki Upani^ad, 111. 8 : “ yaddhi bbutamatnl na syur na j^rajfiAnifttrab “y®** y*<^ 
va prnjfiftmAtpa na Rviir na bhutamdtrah syur na hyanyataiato rupam kificana sidliyan 
no... ” Cf, Buddha’s theory of knowledge : “ Because of sight {lit. ey j] and visible matter 
(rupa) arises visual consciousness, etc,” Mrs. Bhys Davids's “Buddhist Psychology,” 
p. 68 foil. 

16 
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mean the act of perceiving, it may be said that tne content is 
a mental fact not separate from the perception itself. In other 
M'ords, it is in the actual e.Kercise of the function of the con- 
scious subject that we can realise both perception and what 
is perceived. Pratardana gave the following as an illustration 
of his point. “As in a car the circumference of a wheel is 
placed on the spokes, and the spokes on the nave, thus are 
the objects (circumference) placed on the subjects (spokes), 
and the subjects on the Prana.”' 

3. Ethics. 

There is seemingly a marked contrast in tone between 
Pratardana’s psychological' doctrine and its ethical conclusions. 
Prana the substratum of consciousness or cognitive soul 
(prajhatman) is the sustainer of the world, the supreme 
monarch, the sovran Lord of all, and alike the individual ego 
‘ bodiless, changeless and deathless,’ and so sub.stantially 
untouched by moral consequences of action which passes in 
the world by the name of good or evil.- By no deed of a 
person is “ his life hai'ined, not by the murder of his mother, 
not by the murder of his father, not by tbeft, not by the 
killing of a Brahman. If he is going to commit a sin, the 
bloom does not depart from his face.”" PrSna as a universal 
principle is the creator of circumstances that lead a person 
to do good or evil.* 

This theory of Pratardana which runs apparently counter 
to Jaivali’s doctrine of five Fires M'as subsequently developed 
and followed in its letter and spirit by Naciketa, Purana 
Kassapa, Pakudha Kaccayana and the author of the Bhagavad 
Gita. And the same was subsequently criticised by Mahavira, 
Buddha and Svetasvatara as Yadricchavada or Chance-theory 
of action. 

* Kau$itnki Upani^d, III. 8. 

3 Ihid, HI. 9. 

» Ihul, ill. 1. 

* 1II.9. 
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Some of Buddha’s expressions in two Uhamiuapada verses 
“ m&taraih pitaram hantva, etc.” ‘ reminds one of Pratardana’s 
actual words “ na inatrivadhena na pitrivadhena, etc.” The 
very language of the Dhammapada verses indicates that 
Buddha was I’emembering some such theory as that of 
Pratardana while contrasting with it liis own theory, meta- 
phorically inculcating the moral excellence of an Arahat 
through the killing of hU desires and other sundry causes 
of moral bondage. 


^ Dhammapada, PakiDimkavag^a, vs. 



CHAPTER Vllt. 


UUDALAKA. 

With UddSlaka Aru^i Indian wisdom seems to have taken 
a turn which may, for want of a better expression, be called 
systematic. Both in his tendency towards 
Cddfliaka, Auaxa- bioloffical Speculations and in his coucep- 

goras and Pythagoras. . , * 

tious of Matter and Spirit ITddalaka shows 
a close resemblance to Anaxagoras. Like Pythagoras again, 
he seems to have conceived a tripartite (tfivrit) universe, or 
contemplated a three-fold division of the formed universe 
into the region of the element of fire, that of water or air, 
and that of food or earth. 

Uddalaka was born in a Bi'ahman family. He was 
son of Arupa and father of Svetaketu, a famous Vedic 
scholar of his time. in fact the whole 
Bis life and works, family of the Aruiiis is distinguished in history 
for Vedic learning.’ In the Chaiidogya Upa- 
nisad^ Uddalaka is described as a younger contemporary of 
Jaivali. In aaother passage of the same Upanisad ® we have 
mention of Aupamauyava ' of the old school (Praclna-sala), 
Paulusi ludradyumna, Sarkaraksya,’ BuiUla-Asvatarasvi,* and 
Asvapatl Kekaya as being among the con loin poraries of 

* Oldeubci-g puiutedly says : ** iVlioii the time shall have cotue for the inquiries, which 
will have to be made to create order out of ilit^ chaolie iiiaBa of iia.meti of teachers aiul 
other celebrities of the BnlliMiuna }H?rtod, it may turn out that llie aiost impoituiit 
centre foi the fonuatiuii and diffusiuii of the HraUniuim docirinc will have lu be looked 
for ill Aruni and in the circles which surrouiul liini. The most divergeui lines of tradition 
meet >ii the person of Udddluka Aruni.” — “ Buddha,** truasluted by \V. Hooj, 1882, p. 31K5. 

- Chaudugya Upuuisad, V, 3-10; cp. lirihad Ananyak.-i. lipunistid, VI. 2. I- Hi. 

» ibid, V. 11. i \. 

* In the Jalna U tjavftrttika, VIH. 1, Aupiiinanyava is classed among the Vinaya-Vddiiis 
(Moralists). 

* Arunis and ^urkurilksyas are mentioned in the .Aitarcya Aruiiyuka, II. I.4.5. 

® In the Bnha<i Antnyaku Upanisud, V. 14-S, Asvatarusvi is referivd to as a couleui* 
porary of King Janaku, that is, of Yujuiivalkya. 
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Uddslaka. The Kausitaki Upanisad ' alludes to him as a con- 
temporary of Gargyayai\a, while the Brihad Araiiyaka Upa- 
ni^ad refere to him iu several places as a coiiteiiiporary of 
Yajnavalkya.® It also appears from two separate lists of 
-teachers in the latter Upanisad that Yajnavalkya was 
one of the Successors and pupils of Uddalaka or of his son 
Svetiiketu. Amon" the Buddhist records, the Uddalaka 
Jataka ® has a very special interest for the historian, as it adds 
some new information regarding the life of Uddalaks. 

The Uddiilaka Jataka jissociates the origin of the name 
Uddalaka (Sk. Auddalaka=^vetaketu),^ with the Uddala tree 
under wdiicli he Avas conceived, and would have us 
l>el.ieve, among other things, that Auddalaka or ^vetaketu 
w^as the fruit of an illegal union of his mother with a 
wise, learned Brahman who was the prime-minister 
to the then King Brahmadatta of Benares. The account is 
not only false, but categorically malicious 
1 There is nevertheless a truth behind it, 

laku-Jiltukfi. ’ 

Jiainely, that the Buddhist historian evident- 
ly coufounded Auddtllaka with I'hilaletlies Jahala.^ • 

It is recorded in the Uddj%laka Jataka that Auddalaka was 
educated at Takkasila in Gandhara. In the Chandogya 
Upanisad'® Uddalaka himself clearly points to Gandhara iis 
a famous seat of learning, and his is perhaps the earliest 
mention of Gandhara as a seat of learning in S.iJi-skrit 
literature. 

We further learn froin the above Jataka that Auddalaka, 
giving up tisuetio life, eulered the service of the King 

^ KaufiUiki Upuiibutti I. 1. 

- Hrihud .\i*anyuka Upattisud, VI. 5.3; VI. d,7. 

® No. 1^7, Ti’aualulod by Mr. Koutfo, aud also iu Fick, Socialo Llliod^irun" /u BaddhUt 
xoit, p. 13 ff. 

* Pali UddAlaka ia cquivaleul to Sanskrit Auddfilaka, ?>., the son oi Udddlakn. Vi<ic 
8ctakotu JiUaka (No. 377) in wliicli St^takotii in rnpresented as the fiun of a Udioca-Biahuiau, 
Br&lniiaii of Northern India, i-e., of UtUia Paftcala, cj, PauAUdUa Jataka, f, p. 401. 

* Qliandogya Upanisad, IV. 4. 1*5. “ Ibid, VI. 14. 1-2. 
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of Benares as a sub-minister under his father. As we also 
learn from the Unaui^d under reference, he 

AadtUluku oi* Svefa- i*i» .1 

ketu was probably the was generally atldressecl by liis family-name 

authorof the irautaina- . . . 

Dharma sutia in its Gautama. ln*Om tills a qUestlOll IS apt to 
oWei form. ariso if Uddalaka’s son ^vetaketu was the 

author of the legal treatise, entitled the Gautama Dharma- 
sutra ill the sense tliat the existing Dharma-^astra of this 
name Avas a later compilation mainly based upon an older 
manual by Auddalaka or ^vetaketu. It seems very likely 
that he was so. AVithout dogmatising, hoAvever, on so diffi- 
cult a question as this, we shall urge here a feAv points in 
support of our hypothesis. 

(1) The folloAviiig quotation from Mr. House’s translation 
of the Uddjilaka-Jataka shows how Auddalaka’s social and 
ethical views might be influenced by his father’s philosophy, 
embodied in the Cliandogya Upanisad (VI, ],), The quota- 
tion is from a conA'ersatiou between Auddalaka and his 
father the primeministcr of Benares, The former inquires, 

“ AA^hat makes the Brahmin ? how can he be perfect ? tell 
me this. AA’^hat is a righteous man ? and how Avins he 
Nirvaija’s bliss? " 

The latter replies, 

" He has ne field, no goods, no wish, no kin, 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil way-s ; 

Even such a Brahiiiiii [leace of sonl shall win, 
bo as one true to duty men liiui juaise.” 

The former again asks, 

“ Kliattiya, Braliiniu, A’essa, budda and Caiw.'ala, Bukkusa, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirv5na’s bliss : 

AV ho among all the saints is there who worse or better is ? " 

The other replies, 

“ None among all the saints is there who worse or better is.” 

Auddalaka retorts, 
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“ You are a Bi'alitnin, tlien, for nought : vain is your rank I wis.” 

Now in liis further reply, the prime minister strikes the 
key-note of IJcMalaka’s philosophy : 

“ With canvas dyed in niany a tint )>avilions may he made : 

The roof, a many-coloured dome ; one colour is the shade.' 

Even so, when men are purified, so is it here on earth : 

The good j)ercoivp that they .are saints, and never ask their birfli.^' 

(2) Tlie Brihad Avanyaka Upanifsad - refers to a doctrine, 
called the doctrine of Mortar (Mantlia). Uddalaka is said to 
have been its original author. The interest of the Mortar- 
doctrine is two-fold, first, that it illustrate.s TJddiilaka’.s con- 
ception of original matter a.s the finest mixture of things— of 
all that is qualitatively distinct. It lias also an interesting 
ritualistic aspect and touclies on the general topic-s of the 
Gfihya and Dliarma sutras. Uddalaka’s one invariable cry 
in regard to his Mortar-doctrinc is marriage, and the same 
cry we hear, more or le.s.s, thronghout the Gautama Dharma- 
Sastra. In tlie Jaina Itaja-varttika, the Manthanikas are 
classed among the Kriya-vadins, The As'valayana Gvihya 
^utra seems to have cited this Mantha-doctrine in the Brihad 
Ampyaka as a canonical basis of its rules regarding the practi- 
cal application of the principles of eugenics. It is not impro- 
bable that Erotic science (Kama-stitra) developed on the lines 
of Uddalaka’s 'Mantha-doctrine. The VatsySyaiia Kama-sutra 
singles out J^vetaketu as the first human originator of tlie 
Indian Erotic science. It is also likely that the Upani^ 
passages, no less than the Uddalaka Jataka, confounded 
Uddalaka with his son .Xuddalaka, *.<?., Svetaketu, and mixed 
up their doctrines. The Mahahharata tradition that Svetaketu 
was the first institutor of marriage seems to point indirectly 

^ FausbdU’s JAtaka, IV', p. 30 Ir : NAnArattelii vnfcthelii vimilnatn bhavati chaditaifa, 
Na tesaiii ch&yi vatthAnam, so r&go nmipnjjatha. 

• Brihad Aranyaka lTpani§ad, Iff, 7, 1. 

* Ihid, VI 3, 1. 
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to the same conclusion, viz., that ^vetaketu was the originator 
of Erotic science. 

(3) Among the existing Dharma Siitras and Astras 
Gautama’sis theleast philosophical, and this fact can be explained 
onthehypothe.sis that the author of an older Dharmasutra, pro- 
bably liearing the same title, was no other than ^vetaketu who, 
altiiough a talented Vedic scholar and honoured in the Apas- 
tamba Bhariuasutra as a arnlnnti, is sai<l to have been puzzled 
whenever a question touching the genesis of life or the mature 
of soul was j)ut to him. The Vriddha-Gautama-satiihita ex- 
pressly mentions a legal manual prepared by UddsXlaka (Ud- 
diilaka-krita-dhavma, Ch. I), and it is not impf)ssiblc that 
the Saihhitil supplies us just with another instance where 
the father has bwm confounded Avith the son. 

In addition to the Mortar-doctrine another view is Jtscribed 


to Uddalaka in the Chandogya Upanisad.' Uddiilaka said to 
A.svapati Kekaya, “ The earth (prithivi) 
uddftiaka referred to is the Self, the essential part of the solar 
in the Miiinda, systexn (vaisvanara-atmli),” The king could 

not agree with Uddalaka, that he considered the earth to 
be the feet or resting-place (pratistha) of the solar universe, 
the world of life, the soul of the solar universe being the 
sun. Uddalaka elsewhere designates earth as food (anna)* 
on which the world of life depends for sustenance. Some 
such view as tliis wa.s in the minfl of King Miiinda, when he 
refers to the view, that the earth sustains the world/' and 


wrongly attributes the same to Purana Ktassapa. 

In the Jaina Sutrakritanga *Sudharman, the chief disciple 
of Mahavira, calls attention of Jambusvamin 
krrwnga!" cm’ff’ut philosophical vieiv, which may 

be aptly described as a type of material- 
istic pantheism. The view seems to have a direct reference 


■ Chftndogyn l.^pani^ad, V. H. J, ff. 

* Ibid, VI. 2, 4, r/. Thihnni's “ V*^danta-*utm« ” 8. B. E., Vol. XXXVIII, IT, 3.12. 

® " PaUiavi.,.loknin pftltdi.** Vi(h T!if Qiieatiocii of King Miiinda, 8. B, K., XXXI. p. 

♦ I* l-l* 
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to the philosophy of Yftjnavalkya,’ and only an indirect 
reference to the philosophy of Uddalaka. “Some foolfah 
philosophers say tliat there are these five elements — earth, 
water, fire, air and ether. These are the five original 
principles of things. From them emerges one (imperish- 
able, intelligible essence.-) On the disintegration of the five 
elements, the materiality of the embodied soul vanishes. 
But just as the earth, though it is but one mass,® presents 
manifold forms, so the intelligent principle appears under 
various forms.”^ 


All the existing records, whether Brahmanical or not in 


Uddftlaka’a thirst 
after knowledge, and 
aimplicitj of character. 


origin speak of Uddalaka as a life-long 
student: one who i\'as old in years, but 
never too old to learn. This w'ould seem to 


be true, because the vei-dict is so unanimous. He was 
an eai’nest seeker of truth, and an intense lover of wisdom. 


He sought after truth without stopping for a moment 
to consider from whom he might learn it. His conduct, 
in this respect, was in harmony with his philosophy. 
By his personal example he tried to establish a common- 
wealth of thought and culture, which admitted of no 
distinction of age or colour. The boy Svetaketu goes to learn, 
but his father stops him, saying, “ Wait, we shall lw)th go.” 
The charm of Uddalaka’s character is no doubt his native 


simplicity, the simplicity with which we are all born, and 
which never left Uddrdaka. All his words which now survive 
are impregnated with this one element ol his personality. 
It surprised .Taivali, K-iug of Paucala, to see Uddalaka, 
though a teacher of high renown, coming as a pupil, with his 
son ^vetaketu. GargySyaua, too, well remarked, when he said, 
‘‘You are worthy of Brahman, the Divine knowledge, O 


* Brthail Aranyaka Upaiii?ad, IV. 4.4; IV. 5.13. 

« Smhka explaiiMi “ ega " as " ekafc ka& id cidrBpalj lihutavyatirikte ’’ 

‘ “ Ahateyiiii vintsegaA vinBso ho-i dehino.” 

* •• Jaht ya pmUiair thuhihe age lUinahi disa-i, avam bho kaaipe lo-e Tinp.; 
iliM-i/* 


17 
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Gautama.” Even the malicious Uddalaka Jataka cannot help 
noting, “so eager he was for knowledge, and did menial 
service for them, begging them to teach him their own 
wisdom.” It is not impossible that the Sophistic movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy l)efore Mahavlra and 
Buddha, had originated with Uddalaka Aru^ii. The method 
of his quest of knowledge is a singular and most 
striking fact, and when a history of Indian Wanderers is 
written, his name must be singled out as almost a starting 
point. At any rate we cannot resist here the temptation of 
quoting the views of Dr. Rhys Davids ; “ The early history 

of the Wanderers luvs yet to be written. We hear of a similar 
custom as already followed in one isolated case by a sacri- 
ficing priest. Uddalaka Aruni, of the Gotama family, of 
whom so many other legends have been preserved, is said to 
have wandered about the country offering a gold coin, as a lure 
for the timid, to any one who, in a disputation on spiritual 
matter, could prove him wrong. When defeated he l)ecomes 
the pupil of his conqueror (Buddhist India, p. 249). 

It also may bo noted that among Uddalaka’s predecessors, 
Usasti Cakrayana and Philalethes JabSla set 
two other noble examples. Of them, Usasti 
was, ready to eat any kind of food, and from the hands of 
any one, in so far as it was a question of bare necessity with 
him.* The pei*sonal example set by Jiibala was moral 
coutage to confess his obscure origin. 

liis Philosophy. 

By whatever name — Pantheism or otherwise — Uddalaka’s 
philosophy be called, we ought to bear in mind that its entire 
metaphysical foundation is laid on an 
dtaafomSmf empirical basis. For, like his predecessor 
Mahidasa, he was unwilling to enlarge 
the scope of his philosophical iftvestigations beyond experience.* 


Cftkrftyana and JilbAla. 


' Gh&ndogya Upani^ad, 1. 10, 1-6. 

* “ Na nddya kafican&SputHrn amatam avijuAtain iidihari^yati.’ 

YL 4. 6. 


Cbandogya UfMinifad, 
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He shows, moreover, a resemblance to Mahidasa by stedfastly 
maintaining that there can be no transition into Being bxit 
from Being. How could it be, he asked, that something 
should come out of nothing Thus in the fullest agi ’uent 
with Mahidasa and Gargyayana, Uddalaka thought the reason 
of a transition from the root to the shoot is in the Deity 
(Devata).* The Deity is an actually existing being, and 
such a being is one, one only, without a second.* 

Even then, Uddalaka had, in one respect, a far harder 
task before him, and that within the realm of the physical. 
.... . . i.,,.-, , Eo*" Mahidilsa, as we saw, did not succeed 

Theta 8k of Uddalaka * ’ 

wa« to transcend tlua- jji getting bcvond dualism, the dualism 
1 1 * 8111 . ' . \ 

involved in his conceptions of the first 
matter and the first mover. The following verdict of Prof. 
Erdmann on Aristotle applies etpially to Mahidiisa. *! In 
common with the whole of antiquity, Aristotle also fails to 
transcend dualism, because he excludes matter from the 
Deity, to which it therefore remains opposed, even though 
reduced to a mere potentiality.”* In taking God and Matter 
to denote two distinct priticiphis, Mahidasa had doubtless this 
advantage on his side, that ho could thereby easily account 
for the two constant phenomena of nature, called life 
and death. The task Uddalaka set liimself was to transcend 
the dualism in which Mahidasa was entangled. But ill 
accomplishing this task, he had to admit that every shoot 
presupposes a root. The point on which he differed from 
his predecessor was that Water cannot be posited as the 
first root, because Water is itself but a shoot to which Eire 
(tejas) is the root. In the same way, Eire, too, must be viewed 
as a shoot, though it is indeed the first shoot in relation to the 

* ** Kaihatifi asata); sajjayeteti ? Sat. tveva somyodarn ajj:ra Said ekam evadvitiyam.” 
Ghftndogya TJ pan! sad, VI. 2. 2. 

» Ibid, VI. 3. 1. 

* Cf Sankara’s intiorpi-efcaiion, in Thibaui’s * VedAiita-siitras.’ S. P E., Vol. XXXVIII, 
II. 3. 5 foil. 

* History of Philosophy, 1. 87. 9. 
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first root,, that is, the Deity.* Thus when we come to the 
Deity, all grounds of distinction between Mind and Matter dis- 
appear. For these two— Mind and Matter — are no more thaii 
two aspects of one and the same Deity, the manifestations 
of the same single Being. 

1 . Physics. 

Uddalaka’s Deity (Devata), which occurs here and there 
in Mahidasa’s phraseology,^ is a most baifling term. But 
nothing is more certain tlian that it is on 
unity“of whole a physical conception. We may 

suppose that in the realm of change the term 
•^ri" *“**‘®*‘ applies to Matter or the material, as distin- 

guished from Prana,, the Universal Spirit 
which is a living principle in a concrete existence (jivatma). 
This admitted, it would follow that the metaphysical 
unity is with Uddiilaka but a mere presupposition or 
ground of explanation for the duality which obtains in the 
empirical world between what we call Matter and Spirit. 
Accordingly, in dealing with his physics \vc shall understand 
by the metaphysical Deity the original Matter Avhich is pure 
and unmIxed, one and indivisible, universal and unmanifest- 
ed, — the Deitv or whatever it is which lies wholly outside the 
material, and from which motion is generated and imparted 
to the material universe. Or, at best, we might interpret 
the term Deity as meaning that highly concentrated or 
attenuated form of matter which admits of no distinction 
whatever from mind, spirit or energy, — a condition in which 
matter is transformed into energy, acts as the vivifying 
principle, and therefore not distinguishable from motion itself. 
For the present we must leave aside any further consideration 
of the metaphysiciil Deity of Uddalaka, and shall concentrate 
our attention on biis conceptions of Matter and Spirit. 

• OMndogya Upain?«d, VI. 8 . 4,-6.; Cf. Buddhist India, p. 267, DddWaka’t icauanod 
on (katitheiatic thought. 

* Aituroya Ars^yaka, II. 4. 2. 1.2. 
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A. Matter. 

Uddalaka had no other expression for Matter than 
Deity (Devata). The three preponderating elements which 
, Matter presents to experience are Fire 
ting elements ; Fire, (tejas), Water (apa), and Earth (anna).' All 

W 8kC0r« OrTlCI EiHTLile 

these are called deities (devalas) because 
all are, according to Uddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, animated 
and motivated, in various measures, by one and the same 
Spirit,® that is, the Deity fir living principle (prii^a), — because, 
in other words, the will-to-be-many (babu-bhavitum-iccha) * is 
inherent in each of them, in ail things. In the case of the physi- 
cal world, the subtilest or tinest condition of Fire is ether (iikasa 
— aditi, the material foundation of sound ; of Water 

the subtilest condition is air, the matewiai foundation of motion 


in general ; and of Earth, the subtilest condition is food or 
fertility (anna), the material foundation of life .at large. In 
regard to an organism, the sulitilest condition or particle 
(ani.stha dhatu) of Fire (oily substance sw'allowed) i? ether, 
the material basis of voice or sjieech (vak) ; the intermediate 
condition (madhyama dhatu) i.s marrow (majja) ; and 
the grossest condition (sthavistho dhatu) is bone (asthi). 
Of Water (liquid substance drunk), the subtilest condition is 
air or vitality (prana), the material ba.sis of all bodily func- 
tions ; the intermediate condition is blood (lohita) ; and the 
grossest condition is urine (mutra). Similarly, of Earth (solid 
food eaten), the subtilest condition is virility, the material 
basis of germ, psyche or mind (nianas) ; the intermediate 
condition is flesh (mamsa), and the grossest condition is fseces 


(purl§a).* 

Here three points de.serve .special notice. (1) That in UddS- 
laka’s theory, as in that of Anaxagoras, the ultimate fact i.s 


' GhSndogya Upaniijad, VI. 2. 3-4. C/. Sankara’s opinion, Thibaut’s ‘ Vedlntasotras,’ 

S. B. E., Vol. ?fXXVIlI, n. 3. 12. 

• Ibid, VI. 3.2. 

’ Implied in "aik^ata hahu syam,’.’ ibid, VI. 2. 3-4. 

‘ Ibid, VI. 6. 1-4; VI. 6. 1-6. 
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that things are alJ qualitatively distinct from one another — 


Things being quali- 
tatively distinct, can- 
not transform into one 
another. 


(dhatus).' (2) That the parts into which each 
qualihitively distinct thing is divisible are not 
only three, but infinite. (3) That in adopting 


a doctrine of Being similar to the Eleatic, 


Uddalaka could not refxsonably maintain that things become or 
qualitatively distinct kinds of matter are transformed into one 
another. As Prof. Adamson explains the position of Anaxa- 
goras, “ If then an empirical fact, such as the assimilation of 
nutriment, appears to show us the conversion (say) of corn 
into flesh and bone, we must interpret this as meaning that 
the corn contains in itself, in such minute quantities as to be 
imperceptible, just that into which it is transformed. It veri- 
tably consists of particles of flesh, and blood, and marrow, and 
bone.’*‘^ It is very curious, indeed, to discover that the 
resemblance between the two thinkers of two distant countries 


should be so close, or that their expressions should be almost 
identical. But Uddalaka gave another illustration. Take, for 


instance, the case of curds. When curds are churned, the 


minutest portion rises upwards, and becomes butter.® From 
this it does not follow that curds are transformed into butter, 
but that the seed of butter is already contained in curds, and 
so as to everything else. In other words, things are contained 
in one another. 


It is clear that Uddalaka conceived the Deity or Matter 
as a continuous, indivisible whole, in which are mixed up all 
, things which are infinitely divisible, and 

Matter is a complete - 

mixturn of varioui qualitatively distinct.* His conception of 
the All must, under all conditions be elicited 
from what is generally known as the Mortar-doctrine. 
According to Jaimini’s interpretation, “ Various things 


* ** Attauo sabhAvam dbarettti dhAtw,*’ says Buddhaghoaa 
® The Development of Greek Phiiogophy , p. iX). 

Ghftndogya ITpaniaad, VI. 6. 1 : “ dadhna^ soinya niathyamfinaaya yo atiima sa urddhal^ 
saniadl^ati tat sarpirbhavati.’* 

* Cf, Sapkara’ discua^ions in Thibaut’a Vedftnta Sutra, S. B. E., Vol. XXXVllJ, 1L3.7* 
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are put into it, pounded and mixed — such is the meaning 
of the term mortar (mantha).’’ ' As Uddalaka himself 
puts it, “ Just as in a mortar various kinds of cultivated 
seeds — rice, barley^ sesamum, and so forth - are pounded and 
mixed, and moistened, first with curds, honey and ^hee, and 
finally with clarified butter (ajya), so as to make a smooth paste,” 
so is Matter.® Matter consists of innumerable seeds of 
things (bijani), or minds ( manas, monads?), so mixed 
together that there is no void space. The image is appropriate. 
By curds, honey and ghee he signifies three preponderating 
elements, or secondary deities, as he also calls them — namely. 
Fire, Water, and Earth. And by clarified butter he signifies 
the Deity or pure, unmixed Matter or Spirit. 

In establishing his conception of (he nature of Matter 
as a complete whole, without having in it any ab.solute parts, 
as well a.s his notion of tin; immutable rela- 
of tions of things among Ihenjselves, Udda- 
Mfttter, and iiow he jyjyp Sidisfactorv answers for 

these two questions. First, if there be no 
void space in the material, how can we conceive motion? 
Uddalaka’s simple answer is, it is a motion within, a 
churning motion, corresponding to what Anaxagora.s describes 
as the whirling or vortex motion. Ami secondly, if the 
things be so mixed together and contained in ojie another, 
how' to account for the development or inanitestation of names 
and forms (namarupam), i. e., of individual things? Things 
emerge out of things by the aid of tin* churning motion within 
the material, by the gradual spontaneous unfolding of nature. 

B. Spirit. 

Besides the ambiguous terms Being and Deity (Sat, 
Devata), Uddalaka uses other expressions to denote universal 
Spirit in various degrees of manifestation. Phiise are vital 

> “drSvyadraTve pniksipta mathitati aakUvHfj.'" (quoted by Maa MSIler, 8. B, K. 

XV, p. 210). 

» Bfihad Arao^'aka, VI, 3. 4 ; VI. 3.13. 
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spirit (prftna), living principle (jlvStmS), and mind op 
psyche or monad (manas). It is remark* 
able that the so-called Mortar doctrine* ot 
thing* ° Uddslaka was interpreted by Sankara as 
the vision of life (prSija-dar^na). Like 
some of his predecessors, notably Mahidasa and Jaivali,* 
Udd&laka observed in the general scheme of existence 
the working together of two principles, — combination 
and separation, so to speak, of two elements — the feminine 
and the masculine, the material and the spiritual or 
psychiciil. From this we may further presume that his specu- 
lations, no less than those of Anaxagoras, were influenced by 
his observation of nature, especially the phenomena of animal 
life, and represent thus a landmark in the history of Saiikhya 
ideas of Puru^ and Prakriti. 

By the terra living principle (jivatma) Uddalaka under- 
stood the atom of atoms, so to speak, or that pure, unmixed 
and indivisible matter which acts as the animating principle 
(anima) of things which are mixwl together 
The living pnncipie. divisible into an infinite number of parts. 

Por him it is in every respc'Ct identical with universal spirit, 
except that it is individual or connected in some mysterious 
way with concrete things. The living principle is, in other 
words, for Uddalaka, as for Mabidasa, the potentiality of living 
bodies, — the real seed of things. It is, for example, that 
potentiality or vitality in an infinitesimally small seed from 
which a huge banyan tree springs into existence.* Thus wo 
are to understand that a living body is an animated whole, and 
that ft is one and the same spirit which animates all its parts. 
When this spirit* leaves any branch of a tree, that withers, 

' Th« earlier form of the doctrine is to be found in the Chftndogyn UjHiniQad, V. 2 4. 
lU mdimetitB are also to be traced in the Kau.«jitaki Upuni^ad, 11.3. 

• Ohftndogya Upahifad, V. 4-Q, 

» Ibid, VI. 12. 1-2. 

* It » in SaAkara’s phraseology “ Miikhya prft^a/' see bis coninientM on the Yedaota- 
aStra, 11.4.17. 
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».e., ceases to be an integral part of the living whole. When 
it leaves another branch, that too withers. when, in this 

way, it leiives finally the whole tree, the whole tree withers 
and perishes. But the living principle never dies. According 
to Uddalaka, there are chiefty beings oE throe origins*, 
while Mahidasa spoke of four. 'I’hese are described as the 
oviparous, the viviparous, and those which are propagated from 
germs {i.e., plants). All these are in various degrees animated 
by the living principle, that is to say, there are the mani- 
festations of the same universal Spirit. The living principle 
being of an imperishable nature, whether a lion, or a wolf, or 
a boar, or a worm, all are born again and again.* Praiia 
(spirit) is what is really existent in the universe. The func- 
tions of the mind die out with the body. He tells us explicitly 
tliat mind is joined to life, and that sleep re.sults from the 
absorption of the mind into Prapa. Mind is linked to Prana 
which is its abode (ayatana) or resting place (upasraya), i.e., 
substratum. While a person sleeps, his mind subsides in its 
bond the Prapa like a string-bound bird obtaining no other 
shelter resorts at last to the chain itself.* 


The main question remains yet to be answered. What 
was the original condition of Matter, and Imw were 
concrete things gradually formed from it ? ITddalaka's reply 
to this is exactly similar to that of Anaxagoras. Matter 
was at first a chaotic mass, like the juices 


ITdfliilaka, Kat.y:!- 
jaim, and. Kanada. 


of var io i Jis tr(rcs i n d i .s c r i m i na< (d y 1)1 ) ) d< ?d 


together in honey.’ In order to develop 


names-and-forms, to discriininatc things from one another, 


or to set them in order, the univer.sal Spirit canui not in its 


universal form, but as the living principle, and entered into 
Fire, Water, and I5arth. After separating their component 


Ch&ndogya Upuuisatl, VI. 3. 1 : “ Vthut.ii.aiu trTijii uipiu.” xN’oto that thico is for 
Udddilaka a number of sacredotal cliarticujr. 

* Ibid, VI. 10. 2. 

» ihid, VI, 8. 1. 

♦ IhUl, Upani^ad, VI. . 

18 
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1 ut qualitatively distinct parts (dhatus), it made numerous new 
combinations of them.' By propounding the theory of 
combination and separation of particles, Uddalaka anticipated 
the atomic theory of KaiiMa, as by maintaining that all 
things are qualitatively distinct, he prepared the way for 
Kakudha Katyayana (Pakudha Kaccayana). 

2. Theory of knoioledge. 

In accordance with his physical doctrine, Uddalaka pro- 
pounded an empirical theory of knowledge. Henceforth let 
no one speak, he asserts, of anything but that 
cal theory of know- which is heard, perceived or cognised.® He 

Hia method of ^ ” 

inquirr i.s inductive, seoms repeatcdlv to point out : — The only 

The truths. . , , ^ . . 

right method ot scieutitic investigation into 
the nature of re?ility is that of iiiOereuce hy way of induction. 
He defines the method of induction as that procedure of 
reasoning which enables the knowing suliject to infer the 
nature of the All from the ol>;>oi‘vation of the nature 
of any one of particular objects. Hence the process of 
inference by way of induction lies from the particular to the 
universal, Ironi the contingent to that which is necessary (to 
put it in a little more modern fashion), from species to the 
genus, or from appearances to reality. In his own words, As 
by one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, or as bv 
one nugget of gold all that is made of gold is known, or as by 
one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of iron is known, the 
difference being only a name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is either clay or gold- or iron,’’ ^ so is the 
method of inference by way of induction. And the truths 
that Uddalaka tliiis sought to establish are these two : — 

(i) That there is nothing unmixed in nature but the Spirit 
Prai^, (jivatma), or that the material is the one continuous 

" Chiudogya Upaiii^ad, VI. 3. 2 .3. 

* Ibid, VI. 4.6. 

® Ibid, VI. 1.4-a In this translatiou of Prof. Max Mfillcr “ diflferonce does not 
a^m to be a very bappy rendering of “ ViWro.** tfeit does Safikam*s interpretation na 
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whole in which qualitatively distitict particles of matter 
are mixed together; and (2) That tTierc really exists in 
nature that Spirit or living principle which animates all 
kinds of matter in varying degrees, and yet in itself is 
immaterial and imperishable — both immanent and transcendent 
by its nature. 

With regard to the fii’st truth that there is nothing 
unmixed in nature but the Spirit, Uddalaka holds that we, 
following the common usage of naming things, assign 
such names to the various obj(5cts of experience 
as the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the like. All 
these names, e-stablished by convention and current in 
the daily use of men, indicate or denote, at most, the notions 
or judgments that the knowing mind forivis of external 
objects j)erceived according to this or that preponderating 
element which this or tJiat particular object presents actually 
to our sense-experience. But there is sufficient reason for 
questioning the validity and cogency of all these ordinary 
popular notions. For there is nothing in nature, according to 
Uddalaka ’s thcjory, alike the theory of Anaxagoras, which is 
unmixed. All things are mixed, hut not the elements (dliatus). 
The things are mixed, and yet the particles of which tliey 
are composed are qualitatively distinct from one another. 
Once more, the things themselves are so mixed together that 
there can bo conceived no absolute parts to exist in nature, 
in the life of the All. That is to say, the material, inspite 
of the qualitative distinctness of the particles of matter and 
inspite of the difference of degrees perceivable between the 

vlkffro nftma vastvasti paraniarthato ” commend itself ‘‘o us as absolutely a true one» 
We thiuk that Uddalaka meant by VikAlra transformation, transfiguration of Matter 
or the material, in short, phenomenal changes. We perceive in him no conscious attempt 
at explaining away all objective changes by saying like a Bnddha or a Safikara that ** It 
is a mere name arising fi-om current language, and nothing more." He did not certainly 
deny the reality of change, change in respect of form, not cf matter, otherwise v/hat is 
the force of ** namarupe vyfikarot *’ (ChSndogya, VI. 3,3), vyilkarot, a verbal form of 
VikSro. We take accordingly the passage to mean that it bcura a name, a liuguistio 
expression, corresponding to a palpable formal change in matter. 
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Uddiilnkri’s Mortar- 
doctrino is the anti- 
cipation of tlio Sflfikhya 
theory of Prakcili and 
tho Unddhisb psyclio- 
logicul tlicory t>f mind. 


types of existence, is a continuous indivisible whole. Such 
is the -sum and substance, as we saw, of what is known as the 
Mortar-doctrine. This doctrine of Uddalaka 
anticipates in history the Sankhya theory 
of Prakriti or Primordial Matter with all its 
potentialities, and the antecedent of the 
Buddhist psychological doctrine according 
to which Mind is a mixture of numerous states and distinct 
processes of the mind, — a mixture so line and complete 
that it renders impossible the effort to distinguish any one 
of these states and processes absolutely from any otlier, as 
well as fron the whole — illustrated in the Milinda ‘ and other 
later Buddhist works by similar examples. 

If the ultimate fact of nature be, according to Uddalaka’s 
theory, that there is nothing uumixed in it. Then the 
question arises, how is it possible for the 
thinking subject to cognise that fact ? Can 
sense-perception give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed? To this Uddalaka’s 
answer is that the sense.s do not give us the knowledge of 
nothing being unmixed. The knowledge is in a sense subjec- 
tive, being possible in thought. But Uddalaka neither trusts 
the testimony of the senses nor quite distrusts it. This is a 
most important point to remember in Uddalaka’s theory of 
knowledge. According to his owji .showing the senses furnish 
us with sufficient indications from which the knowing mind 
can easily infer the nature and relations of things 
in themselves. In this connection Uddalaka raises a question 
for the first time which constitute.s one of the fundamental 
problems of knowledge. As preceding the Analytical 
or Critical philosophy (to I'euder perhaps loosely the 
term vibhajja-vada) of Buddha, the question is of great 


Uddtllaka nuithcr 
trusts nor yet distrusts 
the evidence of tho 
senses. 


■ *■ The Questions of Kint' Milindp/* p. 97 ; cj». tho simile* of the royal cook mixing the 
ingredients of a sauce. The doctrine was originated by MaluX Kotthita, See Majjhicna- 
nikiiya, I. ; “lm*» dliamma snrasutthft no visaniB»tthu, na lahbhS . ...nana-karanaih 

pafififtpetura.*' 
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importaace historically. What can we perceive of 
objects through the senses ? And to this his answer is 
nothing hut sensations, no more than impressions. We 
can become aware, for example, of the sensation of colour 
through vision. Leaving aside other senses, Uddalaka 
only dealt with the organ of sight. The impression of Fire 
on the organ of vision produces or is followed by tlie sensa- 
tion of red ; the impression of Water produces the sensation 
of white, and the impression of Earth is followed l)y the 
sensation of black. Whenever therefore there is an occasion 
of the sensation of red, we must infer, that it is due to the 
impression of Fire on the organ of vision ; whenever there is 
an occasion of the sensation of white, that it is due to the 
impression of Water ; whenever there is an occasion of 
the sensation of black, that it is due to the impression of 
Earth ; and whenever there is an occasion of the sensation 
of a combination of red, white and black, that it is due 
to the impression of a corresponding combination of Fire, 
Water and Earth in the external object. The impression 
produced by each external object on the organ of vision is 
followed by the sensation of a combination of all these 
fundamental colours. Therefore everything is mixed ; Sun, 
Moon, etc., arc ail similar in substance to other things of 
experience, to this mundane mixture— the earth. 

The second truth relates to the existence of Spirit 
or living principle. The Jiving principle is that which 
actually exists in nature and is identical in almost every 
respect with the universal Spirit. It animates in varying 
degrees all kinds of matter and yet in itself is immaterial 
and imperishable ; but the proof of its existence is beyond 
sense-cognition. It is possible only in reasoning, but only in 
that kind of reasoning which is based upon actual sense- 
perception or observation of facts. In support of his 
theory he examines an atomically small seed of the banyan 
tree. Break it, though you perceive nothing there and yet 
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you know tliat this tiny seed as a whole is pervaded by a 
subtle spirit, the real potentiality of the seed. It is that 
potentiality of the seed without wliich the seed is no seed, 
the potentiality by virtue of which the seed can grow into a 
huge banyan tree.’ It is needless to repeat here other illustra- 
tions which he gives.* 

Another important point to notice in connexion with 
Uddalaka’s theory of knowledge is that the power of human 
cognition is limited and does not extend beyond the domain 
of mind and ceases on the complete absorption or recess of 
mind in Prana. This is illustrated by the gradual cessation 
of mental process and consciousnes.s of the dying man.* 


Ch&ndogya Upanli^d, VI. 12. I -H. 
lOid, VI. 11. 1 ; VI. 13. 1.3, 

Thnl VI. 15. 1-2. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Varl'na. 

Varuna, father of Bhrgu Varuni,' may rightly lie regarded 
as the best exponent of the Taittirlya system. He resembles 
Diogenes Apollonius in his marked eclectic 

Four X)OiutS i l -rr 1 1 • 1 

Varuim’s philosophy, tendency. He sought to combine the 

His contributions. i. > n ..i 

princi[)le - of his immediate predecessor with 
that of an earlier thinker. In his case the immediate 
predecessor was IJddalaka, and the earlier thinker Mahula.sji. 
Varuna otters us four conceptions ivliieli we may call 
four developmental gradations. Of the.se, the first i.s 
physiological, being the gradation of a natural development 
from chao.s to man; the .st'cond is psychological, being 
the gradation of funotions of the soul from nutrition to 
philosophic contemptuion. These two gradations form the 
subject-matter of th * third chapter of tlie Taittirlya Upanisad. 
eutitled Bhrigu-valll. The third gradation is spiritual, being 
the gradation of degrees of happiness from the more satisfac- 
tion of appetite to a participation in the eternal bliss of the 
Divine. This form.s the subject-matter of the second chapter 
of the Taittirlya Upanisad, tUtingly described as Brahmananda- 
valll. The fourth gradation is educational, being a serial 
enumeration or systematic statement of various duties of a 
person of good breeding, particularly of a Brahmacarin who 
has been trained up in the Taittirlya school. This important 
subject is treated of in the first chapter of the Taittirlya 
Upanisad, known as !§ik&l,vaUi or Siksopanisad. We shall 
take up these four points and four gradations, one liy one. 

/. Physiological Aspect of the Taittiriya System . — 
The first point connects Varuna with Uddalaka. The 


Taittiriya Upani-sucl, 111. I; Hl.O. 

** The DuvolojinieiiL of Gifok Pliilosophy, p 54 
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latter, like Anaxagoras, based his conception of the 
material as a continuous whole on this 
laka!*™"* principle: out of nothing comes nothing.’ 

At ‘the same time Varuna, whom we take 
to 1)6 the best exponent and representative of the 
Taittirlya system, unreasonably tends to differ from Uddalaka 
in attempting to accommodate to the Eleatic principle ^ a non- 
Eleatic thesis; out of nothing comes something.® How'ever, 
the difference involved here between the two thinkers is a 
verbal rather than a material one. The reason perhaps is 
that Varuna does not apparently attach the same meaning to 
the word nothing in each case. In the former case he seems 
to understand by nothing the opposite of something, meaning 
Existence, Being, Reality, Brahman, Uddalaka’s Deity; and 
in the latter case, the opposite of something, meaning Order, 
System, Cosmos. Accordingly, we must interpret the Eleatic 
principle as meaning to Varuna : the multiplicity of concrete 
existence comes only out of Brahman ; and the non-Eleatic 
thesis as meaning ; the Cosmos comes out of the chaos — 
Aditi or Infinity. 

In the second place, Varuna unites with Uddalaka against 
Mahidasa by holding that Brahman in order to create out of 
himself a purposive order of the universe hitherto non- 
existent broods over himself (tapaih tapati),* and certainly not 
over Water, as Mahidasa thought. 

And in the third place, for Varuna, as for Uddalaka, 
nature a system of apontaheity, a self-evolving autonomy, 
so to speak. Therefore, the principle of 

Causality is not i i i* j i 

antttgoiiis'«i.» to the inov^iiiciu iH general, the reason ot dcvelop- 

spoijtaneit)' of nature. . « . . • • t , 

ment trom one into many is inlierGnt 
in Brahman, as well as in things themselves. In things 


* Tftiitirjya Upajiisa<l, 11. 0. 

" Prof, llobhouse notes I am doubtful about the use of the term Kleatic here. 
The Kleatic principle may be takeii as that of unity excluding all multiplicity. 

•* Taittirlya Upauisad, II. 7. 

♦ ibid, II. 6. 
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themselves, because they are, accordiniij to Varuna and 
TJddalaka, inhibited, inspirited, fininfiated, motivated in various 
degrees by one and the Aamc eternally existent Being, V.c.j 
Brahman, the lirst cause of things. Further, in the view of 
both \ aruua and Uddalaka, the theory of spontaneity does 
not exclude causality. Both of them seem rather to have 
thought that causality has its right place only in the 
spontaneity of nature. There is nevertheless this sliglit 
difference between them. 


liiflTcreiice between 
Uddttiaka iiiid Vnniiiii. 


(a) "With llddalalvH three preponderatin" elements are 
iire, Water and Earth. Of these, in order of time, Fire 
has its root in the Deity, AVater has its root 
in Fire, and Earth has its root in AVafer. 

Besides, of Fire, the suhtilcst or finest 
condition is ether, the material basis of sound ; of Water, 
the subtilesfc eoudition is air, the material basis of vital breath ; 
and of Earth, the sulitilest condition is food, the material 
basis of germ or psyeJie (nuinas). 


{b) For ^^aruna, on the other hand, the elements are these 
fiv'e — Ether (akasa), Air, Fire, Water, and Earth. Of these, 
in order of time, Ether springs from Brahman ; Air from Ether ; 
Fire from Air; AVbiter from Fire; Earth from Water ; herbs 
from Earth ; food from lierbs ; seed from food ; and man 
from seed.' Such is the physiological scale, the teleological 
gradation of a natural development from Ether® or“ Brahmapas- 
pati’s” nothing to man. 

II. Psi/chological —Vanina’s agreement with 

Mahidasa and Aristotle is beyond question. For, as we 


1 Tftittirlyji UpAiiisnd, II. I. Cp. ThibAiit s ‘ Vt^diliita-iSMitrin*, S. B. b., Vol. XXXVllT, 
II. 3, « 

* Ibid II. 7. The Older of succession invwilvifd in fcho coiicuption of tlio gmdunl unfolding 
or retraction of rclativel/ unretil rlHinetits of ejfp«iienco into the self-subsialinv', siiiglo 
reality is caiisili or logical Cp. the views of Bidruynna and Safikaia in the Vedinta Siiti*ac<. 
Ibid, II. 3. 10 I k 

19 
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know, Yaruoa's conception of Brahman is but a pure 
activity of thought, of thinking upon 
^^Va rupa and Mahi- nothing Ijut himself (tapaiii tapana). It 

is thus indeed that Brahman enjoys bliss 
(ananda) eternally. The nature of the Divine, as conceived 
by Varupa, is absolutely free, — fearless, invisible, incorporeal, 
undefined, unsupported by anything material.^ Brahman 
is the first causei he is one, the one from fear of whom 
the wind blows, and the sun rises. He is again just 
the final cause, the end, the best. The end 

Varnna’« Theology. 

consists m an eternal enjoyment of bliss by 
thinking upon nothing but his own nature. This end is 
beyond all principles. The best thing for the soul to do is 
to approach Brahman, to unite with the God, to participate 
in the eternal bliss of the Divine, by contemplating on its 
eternal nature. But the first requisite, Varupa insists at this 
point, for such a contemplation on the part of the soul is to 
be completely free from fear, and to transcend all kinds of 
distinction, obtaining in this world or in our mind. 

With regard to the functions of the soul, too, A^arupa’s 
resemblance to Mahidasa and Aristotle is indisputable,. For 
in Varupa’.s opinion, the soul is but a form 
of living body, a complement of the 

organism. The soul is therefore capable of 
development, that is to say, there is a gradation of 
functions of the soul. The lowe.st grade of activity of 
the soul, the activity which is fundamental to life, is 
nutritive (annamaya).^ In this respect man is in the same 
predicament with the rest of material nature. Life depends 
on food, the soul depends on life, and what do we find in 
nature at large but “ food resting on food ” (annav&nannftdo) ? 
So Varupa declares : Life is food, the body eats this food. The 

» TaittiHya Upauimd, II. 7, 8. B. E., Vol. XV, p. 611. “ abliayis ndrifyii, anfttmya, 
aninikta, uiiilayana.’* 

• fbid. III. 2. 
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body depends on life, life depends on the body. This is the 
food depending on food. Let a man therefore by all means 
acquire such food, and let him never refuse hospitality .to a 
guest, although a stranger. “ If he gives food amply, food is 
given to him amply. If he gives food fairly, food is given 
to him fairly. If he gives food meanly. Food is given to him 
meanly.’ 

The next higher forms of activity of the soul are prSna- 
maya* — ‘sense-perception and motor-activity.’ Still higher in 
scale are mauomaya-' — psychical activitie.s in general, those 
of which sense-jiercoption is in some way the foundation. 
Higher than these are Vijhaiiamaya* — a group of activities 
called by the general name of understanding. And at the 
top of the scale is anandamaya the philosophic contempla- 
tion of the eternally blissful nature of Brahman — the Divine.* 

III. Mifstical, Ethical or Jl^sthctic Aspect. — Vanina’s 
original contribution is the conception of 
bappiue.s.s (ananda) as the end of all 
of life, anti Kiis.o the kinds of octivifo'’ in man and in the world 
of nature at large. As regards men, begin- 
ning Avith the enjoyment of food, ending in the enjoyment 
of contemplative joy, and including as the intermediate the 
delight in action, locomotion, wife, children, cattle, wealth, 
society, friendship, power, pomp, learning, fame, and tlie rest, all 
are in various measures but bliss divine.^ Thus we see how the 
teleological instinct which prompted the ancient thinkers of 
India and Greece as.serts itself witli full force in Yamna’s 
conception of bliss which admits of degrees but of no difference 
of kind. Thi.s supreme end, the enjo^yment of bliss, is not con- 
fined to human nature. I'he whole of external nature has 

* Taittiriya Upani^iod, III. 7-HL S. B. E., Vol, XV, p. 6i. 

« Litfjraiiy, t'onsistiri'? of activitie.s of the 8erise.s. 

* Lit. consist inn of art’.vit ies of thought. 

* Lit. con.sisting of activitie.s of undorgtaiiding. 

® liit. blisftfiil. 

* Taittiriya Cpani^ail, IF. 2. TIT. B. 

* Ihid, TIT. TO. 1 - 2 . 
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her due share in this divine blessing ; delight in rain, power in 
lightning, light in the stars, generation, immortality and joy 
in the ether or Infinite, all these are expressive in various 
measures of the same bliss divine,* This explains clearly 
the reason why Varnna, “ in giving the various degrees of 
happiness,... gives us at the same time the various classes of 
human and divine beings.” * 

Suppose there is a noble-looking young man who is learned, 
healthy and wealthy. Varuna reckons this as one measure of 
human bliss. One hundred times this human bliss is said to 


OrDdations of bliss. 


be one measure of the bliss of human Gan- 
dharvas (musicians,) and likewise of a 


great seer w’ho is free from sensual desires. One hundred times 


this bliss of human Gandharvas is said to be one measure of the 


bliss of celestial Gandharvas, and likewise of a great seer who is 
free from passions. The comparison being thus continued, 
extends up to Brahman and the greatest seer among men, con- 
ceived as the highest pinnacle of blissful nature. Varuiia tells 
us that the blissful nature in-man and the blissful nature in 


the sun, are both one.'* 

This adhidaivata-adhyatmika — macro-raicrQ-cosinical,cosrao- 
anthropological or physio-psychological parallelism between 
bliss divine and human, can be traced back in its germinal- 
form to tin? Vedic conceptions of the dual personality of 
the gods, and it is but a corollary of the Sdham or Tattvamasi 
doctrine of post-Vedic philosophy. The Taittiviya doctrine 
recui*s with certain minor changes in the teaching of Yajiia- 
valkya,* and seems to have afforded a basi.s for the Jaina and 
Buddhist cosningraphies, introduced by way of analogy 
with the progressive course of a person aspiring to attain 
Arahatshvp. 


' TaittirTya Upanifad, III. 10. 2-3. 

• S. B. E., Vol. XV, p. 61, f. n. 2. 

^ Taittirfyu UpaDifad, II. 8. 1-5. 

* Bpihad Ai..93ra1ca, IT. 8.83. 
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IV. Sikaatalli — Educational, Tteligiom or Moral Aspect . — 
The first chapter of the Taittirlya [Jpanisad is a connected 
discourse on the various duties of a religious student who 
has been brought up in the Taittirlya tradition, and a pos- 
teriori, of a person who desires to be faithfiil to the religious 
instincts of his Aryan forefathers. The eclectic tendency which 
characterises the Taittirlya system, as a whole is no less promi- 
nent in its practical aspect. The historical significance and 
value of this Siks6panisad is that it seems to reveal for the 
first time a conscious attempt to conceive a structure ujjon 
which the entire Brahmanic or orthodox system of the Smritis 
was subsequently super-imposed. It is a literary as well as a 
doctrinal synthesis of the Vedaiigas, and on the other hand it 
appears to be the first synthesis of the Varnasrama ideal in. its 
social and religious aspects. 

This spirit of synthesis is enunciated by the TaittirTyas as a 
law of the universe which is manifest everywhere in natui'e 
striving to maintain a harmony or autonomy in things, keeping 
them in a working order. This law is observed by them in its 
five-fold jurisdictions (pancasu adhikaraqesu), viz . — 

1. In the material world (adhilokara), 

2. In the shining things (adhijyautii^m), 

3. In the Avorld of knowledge (adhividyam), 

4. In the world of generation (adhiprajam) and 

5. In individual life (adhyatmam). 

The relations of things are illustrated under those five 
heads. To quote their own examples : — 

1. Earth denoting the anterior side of relation (pCirva- 
rfipam), and Heav<jn the posterior (uttarariipam), Void or 
Pirmament is the connecting link (sandhi), and Air the in- 
coming, inhibiting, cohesive and mobile element (sandh§na). 

2. Fire denoting the anterior, and Sun the posterior, 
Water is the connecting link and Lightning the in coming 
and in-dwelling element. 
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3. Teacher denoting the anterior and Pupil the posterior. 
Knowledge is the connecting link and Instruction the func< 
tional feature. 

4. Mother denoting the anterior and Father the posterior, 
Offspring is the connecting link and Generation the process of 
creation. 

5. Lower maxilla denoting the anterior and upper maxilla 
the posterior, Voice is the connecting link and Articulation 
the out-coming result. 

The.se five-fold relation.s furnish a logical mould into which 
all Br^hmanical thoughts can he cast^ ojj : — 

(а) Kelating to syllogism — there must ho a /JwrPfflPMjpn or 
major premise, a itUararupa or minor premise, a nandhi or 
middle term to connect the two, and a mndhZtna or outcoming 
conclusion, 

(б) Relating to varrAsrama — there must be a jfmrvarupa or 
natural social order of varmis with their distinct functions, a 
uttararupa or natural development of individual in unison 
with the developmental stages of life (asramas), a sandhi or 
man in natural development and a sandhana or performance of 
duties in accordance with tat’vdsrama ideal. 

(c) Relating to dsrama ideal — there must be a purvarupa 
on lower functions of life, annamaya, pmnamaya^atG., n uttara~ 
rupa or higher functions such as vijimnamaya and dnandamaya, 
a sandhi or religious man in the making, and a sandhana or 
perfection of human life. 

The duties to be gone through by the Taittirlya man in the 
making are reserved for discussion in Part III in connexion 
with Mundaka philosophy. Here it remains only to note that 
the Taittirlya teaching which serves as the foundation of entire 
Brahmanism, promulgated in the SQtras and Smfitis is logical, 
consistent and comprehensive. If there are any defects in it, 
those pertain to their defective observation of facts, rather 
than to their mode of reasoning. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ealaki and Ajatasatru. 

Gargya BSlaki was known as a thoughtful scholar who 
lived among the TJsinaras, the Satvat Matsyas, the Kuru- 
Pancalas, and the KAsi-Videhas. BalSpki was a Brahman, 
AjStasatru a warrior. Balaki was a contemporary of 

Yajnavalkya, Ajatasatru tliat of Janaka, King 
The c«.ntrMt be- of Videha. King Janaka was a patron of 
oT“nVa“w^'X!'’ahe philosophy. King Ajatasatru was a philo- 
In^rry^S. wJile'^e SOph^r. It is said that a philosophical discus- 
latter limite its exis- between Balaki and Ajatasatru. 

The Kausitaki Upanisad ' and the Brihad 
Arapyaka ^ furnLsh two accounts of tlnj same. These are not 
without some important vtiriations, as Prof. Ma.K Midler 
notices, but on the whole to the same purpose. It is evident 
from both the records tliat the main object of the discussion was 
to determine the nature of soul and its abode in the universe 
and in man. Eurther, in the self-same discussion, Biihiki plays 
the part of a philosophical maniac, and Ajiitasatru that of a 
doctor, a physiologist, who cures him. 

Balaki, for instance, meditates on the .soul (puru^) in the 
sun, while Ajata^tru regards the sun only as a great, power- 
ful, shining object of nature, the source of life and l^ht. 
Balaki begins then to meditate on the soid in the nioon, while 
Ajata^tru regards the moon only as the source of animal 
seed. Balaki comes next to meditate on the soul In lightning, 
while iVjatasatru regards lightning only as a brilliant form of 


• lVl-20 
» II. t*«0. 
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lire or heat (electrical i)hcnomenon). Passing over the soul 
in ether, air, lire and water, Balfiki fastens his mind for a 
while on the soul in the mirror (adarsa), while Ajatasatru 
regards that only as a reflection (pratirQpa). After meditating 
on the soul in the echo, in the sound that follows a man, in 
the shadow, Balaki concentrates his mind on the soul, 
embodied (sarlrah), on the self-conscious reason (prajna), on the 
soul in the right eye, on that in the left eye, one after the other. 
But having failed to convince the King, Balaki demands at last 
an answer from him. Ajatasatru offers this answer to BalS^ki : 
The complete fact of a living being is Praiia — Life. Pra^v 
is to be conceived as the embodied soul (s^rirah). Prajna, or 
Ileasou is in Life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or as 
fire in the arani wood. There are arteries (nadi) of the heart 
called Hita, small as a hair divided a thousand times. These 
arteries are tilled with a thin fluid of various colours — white, 
black, yellow, red, and extend from the heart towards all 
parts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails. During 
sound sleep the living, conscious soul dwells in these arteries 
of the heart. 

This is the answer of Ajata^tru according to the Kausitaki 
version of the above Dialogue. The Brihad Aranyaka version 
is silent about fluid and colours, but adds that there are 
72,000 arteries. During sleep the soul moves forth through 
these arteries and rests in the surrounding body. Its move- 
ment is analogous to that of a spider along its thread. 

Lastly, there is a j)arallel passage in the Chandogya 
Upanisad which is eciually silent iibout the thin fluid, but 
adds that there are 101 tirteries in all. One of these pene- 
trates the crown of the head, thus connecting the mortal or 
lower centre with the immortal or higher centre. Besides, 
according to this passage, the arteries of the heart consist of 
a brown (pingala) substance, of a white, blue, red and yellow 
substance. The sun, too, consists of a substance of these 
five colours. 



CHAPTER XI. 


YAjSIavalkya. 

The pronouuceraent of Erasmus about Seneca applies very 
well to Yajnavalkya. Judged by the standard of post-Vedic 
period, Yajnavalkya is pre-Buddhislic and 
•u^^i**^**'"*”**'* later, by that of prc-Buddliistic and late-’ 
times, he is post-Vedic. It may truly be 
said, therefore, of Yajnavalkya that with him the thought of 
the post-Vedic period is closed, and that of subsequent ages 
is implied. Manifold interests — religious, speculative, moral, 
social — centre round his person. 

On the one hand, Uddalaka’s biological speculations,’ 
Ajatasatru’s physiological researches,* Varuna’s conception of 
bliss (ananda) as the summum bonura of life,* DadhySc Athar- 
vajja’s doctrine of honey (madhu-vidya),* Pratardana’s psycbo- 
logy® and transcendental ethics,® Saijdilya’s views on will and 
belief,’' Jstela’s conception of Brahman as light,® Jaivali’s 
distinction between the good and the bad soul,® Oargyaya^a's 
doctrine of immortality,'® Mahidasa’s conceptions of matter 
and form," — all these make a fitting introduction to, and are 
harmoniously combined in Yajnavalkya’s Doctrine of Double 
Negation, of “ No No ” fN6ti Ndti).‘» 

^ Bfihad Aranyaka Upani^ad, 111. 9. ^8. 

* Ihid, IV. 3. 20 ; IV. 4 9. 

’ Ibid, III. 9. 28 ; IV. 3. 32-83. 

* ibid, II. 6. M9. 

* ibid, IV. 3, 23-30: is inseparable from the seer ; smelling from the smeller ; 

knowing from the kuowev. 

^ Ibid, IV. 4. 22 ; Soul as the iiniuottal, intelligible CKSonce does neither wax by good 
works nor wane by evil. 

» Ibid, IV. 4 . 5. 

* /6W,IV.4.7. 

* ibid, IV. 4. 4. 8. 

ibid, IV. 4. 25. 

» * Ibid, IV. 3. 32. 

Ibid, 11. 3.6; HI. 9. 20; IV. 4. 22: IV. 6. lo. 

2b 
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And on the other hand, Yajnavalkya anticipates the Epi- 
cureanism of Ajita,' Buddha’s conception of Ssnya, the 
Vedanta of Badarayana, the Maya doctrine of Ankara, and 
the ethical and social problems of Mahavira and Buddha. 

The fact need hardly he mentioned that Avith Yajnavalkya 
is immortalised the name of King Janaka Vaideha, the most 
renowned patron of philosophy.* It is moreover with Yajna- 
valkya that the names of two Indo-Aryan mothers — Gatgi 
Vacakuavi and Maitreyi — are so intimately associated. Of 
them, Maitreyi was one of the two wives of Yajnavalkya, 
his other wife being Katyayani. Kfttyayani did not so much 
care for her hushand’s speculative ’ dream as Maitreyi. 
She was content and occupied Avith her household problems 
and domestic politics. In the estimation of the author of 
the Yajnavalkya- Upauisad, Gftrgi’s was a more philosophically 
trained mind than Maitreyi’s. However, both Gftrgi and 
Maitreyi prove that women of India AA’erc not altogether 
indifferent and inactive at the time, when the whole kingdom 
of Janaka, nay, the wliole of northern India was resounding 
with the clash of philosophic battles. It is said that the 
eloquent Gargi engaged Yajnavalkya twice * in such a contest. 
The two questions which she put to him seem to nave been 
very skilfully “ warped and woofed.” On the other hand, 
the tender-hearted Maitreyi was beAvildered at a covered 
attack of materialism on the part of her husband. 

The Brihad Arapyaka Upanisad records a great, many 
names of others who gave battle to Yajnavalkya. Among 
them, Sakalya is said to have asked Yajnavalkya this ques- 
tion : Where does the heart abide ? * Yajnavalkya said; O 

* Bribad Arafyaka, U. 4. 12 j IV. (S. 15: “Idaib inaliad adbhStam anaotam aparam 
vijfiftna-gliana evaitebhyo lil.utebhj^alj Hainnfcthftya tnnyevaiiu vinasyati ; na pretya 
aariijfift aattti/' 

* Kan 9 Tiaki (Jiiani^ad, IV. I ; Bf'ihnd Arai,iyaka Uiiaiii^ad. TI. 1. I ; Til. 1. 1 ; IV, 1 . 1. If. 

* Ufihad Aranyaka Upanisad, III. fS. 1; ILL 8. 1-12; “ Then Viloakiia visa id ; Yenar* 
able BrShiiia^as, I shall ask Him two (|uestiuuB. If he .will answer them, none of you, 
I tbiak, will defeat him in any argument oontieming Brahman." 

« ibid, III. 9. 24 
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Ahallika ! if th«t heart were anywhere but in us, then either 
dogs might eat it or birds might tear it. 'fhis is apparently 
a story, a story that reminds us of the Siinisumara .fataka, 
in which a big-bellied but poor-witted crocodile is censured 
by an intelligent monkey in these words : O fool ! if 
my heart were suspended from the fig-tree, it would 
have been smashed* to pieces as f go up and down the 
tree. 

In treating of Yajnavalkya’s philosophy, it is fundament- 
ally necessary to sift the sources of in forma- 
*"■ authority is the Bsihad 

Aranyaka TTpanisad of which there are two 
somewhat different recensions now extant. There is besides 
a whole ITpanisad entitled the YiTjnavalkya-Samhita, consist- 
ing of some twelve chapters. It is written entirely in verse, 
and from beginning to end is a Dialogue between Yajnavalkya 
and Gargi. It is evidently a later composition, embodying 
the later development of Ysjnavalkya’s speculations. Another 
text, generally known as the Yajnavalkya-Sinriti contains a 
number of semi-legal, semi-moral injunctions of Yajnavalkya. 
This text, as its title shows, belongs to the Smriti class, and 
ranks almost with the Institutes of Manu. Perhaps, in one 
respect, its place is higher than that of the Manu-Smriti, if 
we consider the wide influence which Mitaksarft, the 
commentary on the Yajnavalkya-Smriti, exercises all 
over India, except Bengal, where the Dayabhaga system 
appears in .some respects to be a powerful rival. But 
the Smiiti, as we now have it, seem.s to belong to a later 
period than that to which Yajnavalkya himself may ht^ 
supposed to belong. Nevertheless, it does not seem impos- 
sible that some of the important injunctions which this 
Smriti embodies may have come originally from Yajnavalkya 
himself. For the Brihad Arapyaka Upanisad embodies what 
Yajnavalkya had taught l)efore his retirement from the world. 
Supposing that the age for his retirement was between fifty and 
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fifty-five, and that he was alive some years after it,' is it not 
reasonable to surmise that a great mind such as Ysjnavalkya 
should leave a few legal and moral injunctions for the 
guidance of his posterity ? The long-cherished tradition 
which ascribes the injunctions to Yajnavalkya may bring 
home, we believe, one great truth regarding his philosophy, 
namely, that it is dominated throughout by a kind of 
practical or ethical end. But there are points in which 
his philosophical {predilection is stronger than his ethical 
tendeifby. 

Now, as regards the Brihad Aranyaka IJpanisad itself, we 
have much reason to question the reliability of its evidence 
here and there. The work is not a homogeneous whole. At 
the most it is a compilation. What concerns us is that it 
puts a world of views into the mouth of Yajnavalkya, But 
his own views are so deeply stamped with his personality that 
we can discriminate at once those which are personal to him 
from those which are not. We are inclined to consider the 
Dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyl as our best and 
safest authority to rely upon. This Dialogue occurs twice in 
the same Upani§ad. 

His Phiiosophy. 

When we read and ponder over the famous Dialoghe be- 
tween Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyl, the first impression, 
and that which remains, is that Yajfiavalkya’^ is the practi- 
cal mind of Socrates proceeding to the abstract thinking of 
Plato, or it may well be that his is a Platonic mind learning 
to be Soeratic. In formulating “ a pure dogma of soul, ” he 
naturally seeks to combine all that is visionary with all that 
is vivid, and all that is subtle with all that is ennobling. In 
every direction we find that he endeavours to prepare for the 
mind the steps leading up from the lowest to the highest, from 

' The Tftjllavalkyft Upani^ad seems ro contain certain views of TSjfiavalkya which he 
formulated during hie irai^yaka life. 
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the worst to the very best. And as we advance step by step, 
we feel as though it were a journey frora darkness into light. 
But once we have reached the ethereal height of the eternal 
light, and look down, Ave find, to our great wonder, that now 
even the very darkness partakes of the nature of light, false- 
hood of truth, ignorance of knoAA'ledge, enmity of love, theft 
of honesty, sorrow of joy, pain of bliss, and death of immor- 
tality. Such is the charm of Yajnavalkya’s doctrine of soul ! 

/. Self-love {(tlmn-kama) , 

Now Ave proceed to consider the above-mentioned Dialogue 
between YajnaA’’alkya and Maitreyi. This Dialogue opens 
really with the problem of self-love.' Yjtjnavalkya seems 
to have maintained that self-love lies at tlio foundation, is 
the spring of all kinds of love. Love is therefore in its 
„ , nature egoistic : it begins with the love of 

. Between the in- ^ ® 

Htinot of seif-preserva- self, — (witl) the iostiiict of sclf-preser'v ation,®) 

tioD and love of God • • • i i 

(here is no diflFerence and reaclios a termination m the love of 
of kind but of degiet. is, of God (Braliuian). Conjugal 

love, the love of children, At^eaUh, cattle, class, society, gods, 
creatures, religion and scripture, patriotism, philanthropy, — all 
are in various degrees the .same love of self, — the .self-love in 
special forms 

Love is for Yajnavalkya the cheerful heart that finds 
everything cheerful in the Avorld. As Yajiiavalkva puts it, 
a wife is not dear (priya) that Ave may love the wife ; but 
because we love the .self, therefore a Avife is dear ; and so as 
to everything else. Even the love of God is not an excep- 
tion to this rule. As for the love of God, however, there is 
this difference that, Avhile in all other forms of love, fho 
object is something other than the self, the love of God 
does not recognise anything but self for its object. The love 
of God is what may be called in modern phraseology love 
for love’s sake, in as much as God dwells, according to 

‘ Bfibad Upanifad, II. 4. 6 ; IV, 6, 

• IM, IV. I. 8 i IV. 1. 6. 
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Yftjfiavalkya, in love (kauia-ayatana), nay, God is lov^ 
(Kama).' 

Moreover, in all other forms of love, there being no 
complete gratification of desire, perfect bliss (paramananda) 
is not attainable by them. Wliereas, in the love of God, 
there l)eing nothing more to wish for, the result is perfect 
bliss. The love of God is in its nature all-embracing, it 
comprehends within itself all other forms of love. Thus this 
altruism, the love of God, is just the expansion or consumma- 
tion of self-love. 


2. Desire {Kama). 

With Yftjfiavalkya this altruism, the love of God, — love 
for love’s sake, is not different in kind from the self-love 
which is implanted in our nature. For every 
8iw Inrth^CTire for tor”! <>f is itself a type of desire, — 

L’'i«fference dcsire the gratification of whicli is happiness 

(and the non-fulfilment of which is sorrow). 
For instance, when a man desires a woman, and a .son re.sem- 
bling him is born of her, it is happiness.- In all other types 
of desire the consequenc<* is eitlier hajtpiness or sorrow'. 
Whereas, in the case of the desire for the self, thei*e being no 
fear of disappointment, the result is always happiness. There- 
fore, giving up all kinds of sensual desire, we should desire 
only to love, to seek, to know' the self. For to love the self- 
means to love God, and to love God means to desire knowledge, 
bliss and immortality, l)ecau.se God is all thi.s. Negatively, 
then, not to love the self means not to love God, and not to 
love God means to w'elcome ignorance, doubt, delusion, hungeiT 
and thirst, and sorrow ami pain and decay and death." We 
must seek the self. For to seek the self is to seek God, and 

' Brihad Anuiyaka I'ltnniffad, Til. 9. II. 

= im, TV. l. «. 

" Ibid, III. 1 
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to seek God is to seek for knowledjje and bliss and immorta- 
lity. We must •also know the s<df. For to know the self is 
to know God, and to know God is, on the one hand, to shake 
off doubt and ignorance, to rise above all desires for sons and 
wealth and w'orlds' ; and, on the other hand, to know, to seek, 
to obtain, to enjoy all that is desirable. Once more, we must 
know the self. For in Yajnavalkya’s opinion, he who knows 
it, does not attach himself to evil action ; but being un- 
perturbed, subdued, restrained, patient, and collected, he Sees 
self in self, and all of self. Evil docs not overcome him, he 
overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him, he burns all evil. 
Sinless, shunless, doubtless, he i)ecorne.s a Brahman. This is 
(the attainment of) the Brahma- world." 

Now, knowledge and ignorance, bliss and sorrow', immorta- 
lity and'death, being contradictory of each other, in .seeking 
the one, we must abandon the desire for tlie other. To seek 
knowdedge or bliss or immortality is to seek God, to desire the 
self, that is, to lie above all desires for sons and wealth and 
worlds. Thus when we desire the self, then we seek, reach 
the state of God, that is, the end of all desires, of all seeking 
(e^aijia). 

Here the expression ‘ the end of all desires ’ is ambiguous. 
Obviously it means to Yajnavalkya that when we reach the 
end of all desires, then the mind no more 

Ood is the ultimate dcsireS SOUS ov w'ealth or worlds. But 
^ereuarbean eud it does not Certainly mean to him that the 
to ibe uct of desiring, iiimd ceases at any time rrom desiring or the 
act of seeking. The mind then desired other 
objects, and now it is desiring itself ; that is all. Besides, in 

' .Worlds are ennmsrfiled geiicraiiy «‘ih thivt> — that ol‘ tiifcii, that of fathers, that of gods. 
The can be gained by a son, the second i>y Kitnna or HHirritice (yajfia). and the third 

by vWyft or knovriedge. Brihiid Araiiyaka U|»ani 9 ad, I. 5. 16. VAjftavalkya adds the 
Brahma- world to these three. 

' Jbidj lY. 4. 28 ; na lipyute kHruiana ]i/ipak^n6ti iasniad svnin vicchant<» d&uta uparatas 

titik9ul) saindhito bhatdtnifiuy^T&tniaudm sarvuni utiiifiniirii )miyati yiti4po viraje 

yjcikitso Brahmapa bhavaty^ya Brahiua-lokah- 
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this trausition — if transition we may call it, from desiring 
other objects into desiring the self, there is elimination of this 
or that object, but not of the thought-activity called desiring 
or the act of seeking. He is therefore Ho, desiring is desiring, 
and it makes no difference to the thought-activity called 
desiring, whether we desire tliis or that, — sons or wealth or 
worlds or Brahman. In accordance with Yajhavalkya’s view, 
then, the Deity is like Aristotle’s aetita punts, the pure activity 
of thought, the thinking upon thought, the desiring of the 
desirable, the knowing of the knowable, the enjoyment of the 
.enjoyable, and so |■ol•th. This being the case, that which is 
given into our power, that which is in our free-will, is not to 
eliminate from the mind the thought-activity called desiring 
or the act of seeking, but only to eliminate one object by 
substituting for it another. And it is in this process of elimi- 
nation and substitution, indeed, that the idea of gradual 
siiblimation consists. So Yajnavalkya said to Kabola Kausl- 
takeya ; A desire for sons is desire (esaijft^ for Avealth, a desire 
for wealth is desire for worlds. These two are desires indeed. 
A Brahman, therefore, after he has completed his Vedic studies 
— after erudition (paiiditya), wishes to indulge in folly ' {i.e., 
to be wise by marrying) ; after he has accomplished the duty 
of a father, and previously that of a student, he wishes to 
become a Muni — silent thinker ; and after he has done with the 
duty of a Muni, and previously those of a father and a student 
he wishes to become a Brahman, a philosopher who appre- 
hends the nature of Brahman, the Divine. By whatever 
means, he becomes a Brahman, he remains such indeed. 
Everything except this highest contemplation of the Divine 
nature is of evil.- 

This reminds us at once of MahidAsa’s pithy sentence : 
Man is an ever-swelling sea (esa purusah samudrah).* 

^ Bftlyon.'V TUis uxprossion in cxplaincil in the SiibSlopniii^ad a 5 i menning 

lives with the chiUl-like simplicity i>f outlook on life (h/llasvabhilvo).*' 

Brihad Aronjaka Upani^ad^ III. 5. 1. 

Aitareya Aranyaka, ll» 3. 3.1. 
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Whatever he reaches, he desires io s^o beyond. When he 
reaches the heaven, the celestial region, he desires to go beyond. 
If he should reach the hcavenlv world, he would desire still 
to go beyond.' Mahidasa’s meaning is that this desiring of the 
immortal by the mortal constitutes the greatness of man 
and his ultimate aim. 


o*. Good and Etil { Pnii>ftt-Papa). 


A man of Uosiro and 
a man of no dosiio 
doll nod. 


In inquiring into Yajnavalkva’s conceptions of good and 
evil, we must by no means lose sight of the distinction which 
he draws between a man of desire and a 
man of no desire, that is to say, between 
a bad and a good, a mortal and an immortal 
soul. A man of desire is h(‘ who desires .sons or wealth or 
the worlds of men, father.s and gods, while a man of no desire 
is he who desires only the .seif, that is, only the world of 
•Brahman. In the Brahma-world there is nothing material, 
nothing conditional, bnt w hatever thei'e is, is immaterial and 
absolute. None the less, there is between the Brahma-world 
and other worlds no difference of kind hut of degree. 

According to Yajnavalkya, whatever lands us in doubt, 
darkness, delusion, dualism and ignorance, and increase.s 
hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death 
is evil ; and that which makes us free from 
all tlie.se, and leads to knowledge, bliss and 
immortality is good. A man is like this or like that — noble or 
wicked, virtuous or sinful — according as h(! acts and behaves.' 

It is therefore well said ; A man is of desire. As is his 
desire, so is his will. As is his will, so is his 
action. And as he acts, so he attains.- In 
this connexion Yajnavalkya also quotes the 


DetinituMi 
tind evil. 


of 'i'OOil 


His doe trim' 
Karma. 


of 


* Brihad Arariyaka IJpiinifcJid ^ iV, 4. Tnd yad etad idfitn uiayod#?maya iti. YathuVar* 

yathacar^ tath* bhivati; sadhukari Btldiju bhavati p&pakiui bliavati 

- Jhid. IV. 4. r>: khalvilhiih : kamamnya cvayadi piini9<i ili So yatlitikamo blmvHtl 

tat fitur bhavati. Yat ritnr bhavati tar karma kiinitf. Vul karina kuniti- t8<l abhipaoi- 
padyate. 


21 
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The highest ^oo<i is 
above both j<ood ar.d 
evil as (ximnionly 
nnderetooti. 


following maxim fi-om some unknown source; A man attains 
Avith his action the ohjecl to which his mind is attached. 
And after having reached the end (reaped the fullest 
consequence), of what was done here, he rid urns aghin from 
that world to this world of action.' 

This applies to a man of desire, one who desires sons or 
wealth or the worlds of men. fathers and 
goil.s, that is to say, one who is involved in 
materiality and conditionality, is in the 
midst of knowledge and. ignorance, joy and sorrow, death and 
immortality. He is not fitted, as GSrgyavana pointed out 
long l)efore, for the 13rahrna-world, the realm of absolute 
knowledge, bliss and immortality. For it i.s only he who does 
not desire, who is free from desire (niskama), who has obtained 
the desirable (ilpta-kama), or who ile.sires only the self (atma- 
kama), being Hraliinan goes to Ib'ahman.' Hence it follow.s 
that, according to Yajiiavalkya, the highest good is something 
beyond both good and evil, both knowledge and ignorance, joy 
and sorrow, death and immortality. 

Yiijnavalkya’s conceptions of bliss are essentially the same 
as those of Vanina. The points of difference 
these ; Vanina’s list of gods Ix^gins with 
Gaiidharvas. wliile Yajfiavalkya’s list with 
Fathers. For Varui.ia a Srotriya among men should he free from 
desires (akSma-hata). while Yajiiavalkya adds a new element : 
he must also lie free from fault or sin (avrijino)." Yajiiavalkya 
give.s a lieautiful illustration of his conception of the final 
bliss, of the enjoyment of the enjoyable ; “ As a ipan, when 
embraced by a lieloved wife, knoivs nothing that is without, 
nothing that is within. 


’ Briliiiil Ammnkn U|mniafi<l. iV. 4 . •>. Tarl pvh «Hktn^ tmha Karinatiil llAgam mano 
yati'A niAAktarnasyn : prflpyaiitntii kanii.inoM inM a ynl kifli’oha karotynyaiUf tflunuft lokUt 
pimar ety^Amin lt>ka jn karnmi^ii iri. 

* fbirf, IV. 4 . 6 . 

Ibid, IV. 3. 33. 'riii» lUMv clemvni sbeLWK ihai ViljftHVAlkyH*A convvption i» later than 
that of Vam^. 

♦ rbid, IV. 3-21. 
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4. Knowledge ( Tidy a). 

Yajnavalkya’s conceptions of Vidya and a-Vidyji, know- 
ledjje and ignorance are in a sense diametricaJJy opposed. 

For knowledge is to him faith (smddhs), 
norance'conbast^.'* whilc ignotancc is (loui)t (vicikitsa) ; know- 
ledge is light (jyotis), ignorance is darkness 
(tamas) ; knowledge is truth (satya), ignorance is falsehood 
(anrita) ; knowledge is virtue, ignorance is sin ; knowledge is 
bliss (Snanda), ignorance is sorrow (soka) ; knowledge is im- 
mortality (amritatva), ignorance is death (inrityu). To this 
we may add ; knowledge is universal, ignorance is conditional j 
knowledge is necessary, ignorance is contingent. 

In fact, knowledge implies in Yajhavalkya's language 
the knondedge of God, that is to say, the knowledge of know- 
ledge, for God is all knowledge (jnana, 
tc>w*'know“‘(iKH. prajna) ; and ignorance implies that which 
is not such knowledge, the opposite or want 
of the knowledge of God. Go 1 is what really is (satya), and 
not-God is what is not (anrita). I’hat which really is, is 
oneness (ekata), the unity of God and soul. Therefore, the 
true knowledge consists in the full recognition of the truth 
“ I am He ” (.sohani). What is really not r That which is 
really not is duality, the distinction between self and not-self, 
between good and evil, desire and not-desire, anger and not- 
anger, dear and not-dear, between knowledge and not-know- 
ledge, truth and falseho(Ki, right and strong, justice and 
injustice, moral and immoral, l)etween God and soul, world 
and men, a father and not-a-father, worlds and not-worlds, 
gods and not-god.s, Vedas and not-Vedas, a thief and not-a- 
thief, a murderer and not-a-murdorer, a CancjEla and not-a- 
Ca^rlala, a Paulkasa and not-a-Paulkasa, a recluse (.s^•afna^^la) 
and not-a-reclnse, a hermit (tapa.sH) and not-a-hsrmit.' 


" Bfilmcl Arnnvnkn IJpnni^nrl, IV. 3. ; etc. 
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This dualism, this logomachy, the verbal distinction of 
this from that, is recognised by, or rather is the creation of 
, . , . logic, and logic is with Yainavalkya that 

Psychoiopfical theory . . , 

of one.iiese in rev:ar<i wmns^lins*' about \voi*(ls whicH “ is mere 

to knowlectj/o- i ' - 

weariness of the tofiijue " (vaeo vij^lapanam). 
The ultimate knowledge is beyond the reach of mere logic. 
It is clearly implied in his expressions ihat the greatest logical 
doctrine is the principle of contradict ion. lint this principle 
which admits of no application to his conception of ultimate 
knowledge — the docl rinc of “ No No.'’ He certainly meairs to 
say that knowledge is not po.ssible except in and through reason. 
What he seems to have maintained, on the other hand, is that 


the ultimate psycliological fact is the one-ness of mental 
proce.sses. Tor, considered frojn the psyehologiwil point of 
view, even what we call doubting is in itself a process of the 
mind, a seeking after truth, — an act of thinking which is not 
different in kind froin the pure cognition or thinking upon 
thought. The real fact is this eternal activity of thought,' 
and the truth is tliat all activities ranging from the bare 
sen.satiou to the pure coguitiou are in various degrees the same 
activity of the Divine thinking in man, or as Yajnavalkya 
would have expressed it, the self-activity in .special forms. 

Viewed iindei- this aspec’t. ignorance becomes tran.s- 
muted into knowledge, doubt into faith, darkness into light, 
falsehood into truth, multiplicity into unity. Turthermore, 
viewed in this light of the knowledge of (Jod, language, liter- 
ature, scripture, history, fables, myths, co.smogony, Upani^ds, 
Sfltras and expositions, all appear to he, in themselves, a kind 
of knowledge.- These arc the various manife.stations of know- 
ledge, the subjects of study, the objects of knowledge, and all 
are breathed forth from, are revealed by, and arc thei*eforo the 
expressions of the aelf-sarae eternal activity of thought.* 

i Hfihnil Aranyakii U|K>Mis;»il, IV. 3. I*: “ Therv is no inlcrmissioii of tho knawiiiK of 
the knower.” 


• Ibut,lV. 1.2. 

» aid. IV. 6. U. 
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Whether by the study ot the Veda or by sacrifice, penance 
and fasting, tlie Brahmans seek to know Brahman.' But we 
must not forget tliat with him the highest knowledge consists 
in the universal recognition of the truth of the dictum 1 am 
He ” (sdhaii)). 


(o) Cod ( firohmau). 

If knowledge be rightly conceived as the knowledge of 
God, we ought to inquire, who is God ? To Yfijiiavalkya God 

Theoio.rv (devata), the Unity (advaita), the 

Light, the Divine, the Knowledge, the Bliss, 
the Immortality, 'rini Deity is the lirst root, the first cause, 
the principle of all motion, the reason for all change, the 
creator (visvakrit), the protector (bhrita-pala) the iindecaying 
one (aksara), at who.se command heaven and earth stand apart, 
at who.se command the rivers fiow, and by whose ordination 
men praise the eharitahle, the gods follow the sacrificer, and 
the fathers love th(‘ ^A<c»/-ofTerlng.- In the imperishahle one 
there is nothing either rough or refined, short or long, red or 
white. The Divine is without shiwlow. without darkness, 
without air, ether, toughness (touch), taste, smell, eyes, ears, 
speech, mind, breath, and yet the Divine is the life of life, the 
eye of the eye, the ear ot the ear, the mind of the mind." The 
immortal is immeasurahhi, has no within or without.' God is 
undecaying time," is eternity He is one. one only ivithout a 
second. 

Brahman is Being (sat), the most real of all things real. The 
Brahma-world is the realm of absolute cxistenee. But Brahman 
is also tyad, that which emanates from Being. The nature 
of Brahman is eternally free, — free from all fear, doubt, 

* Arnnyaka l.^pani^at), 111. r». |. 

* Ihid, llf. 8. U, 

« Ibid, IV. 4. 18. 

* Ibid, III. 8. 8. 

Ibid, IV. 4. 16, 
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delusion, ii'norance, hunger, thirst, sorrow, pain, decay and death. 
Tliat is to say, Brahman is pnrn kno\vIedge, pure bliss, pure 
immortality. Moreover, the Divine ess<!nee is one (eka). 
Therefore tlie diversity of things finds its best explanation in 
this unity of cause. 1 f experience brings home that the prin- 
ciple of life (praua, spirit) animates a living body, a tree, for 
instance, tlmt principle itself requires an explanation, and the 
explanation is in God, and not in Matter, because apart from 
God Matter is altogether lifeless. The Divine is besides all- 
embracing in its nature, like an ocean, all finite things are 
contained within its infinity, all small things within its great- 
ness. In the Deity there is nothing passive, no imperfection, 
and accordingly no ilea of Matter attaches to him. 

Gotl is immanent (antaryarnin), for he is in all things, as 
all things are in him. God is transcendent, for he is above 
all duality, all plurality, all increase and decrease,' all that is 
material. Lastly, God is a pure activity of thought ; “ Unseen, 
but seeing; unheard, but hearing;, unperceived, but perceiv- 
ing; unknown, but knowing. 

Like Locke’s Substance, Yajhavalkya’s conception of God 
is a bundle of negations. A.II predications therefore that one 

reasonably make about God are negative, 

(lOd 18 UllknOWflhle xT xr / a • a .x . . ~ ’ 

by It finite mind. Wow ]\(j iSo (ueti iieti),^ neither tliis Hor that. This 

to know CJod ? . , . i . . , . , 

View being logically worked out, comes to 
this. The infinite is beyond the comprehension of a finite 
mind. It is therefore only an infinite mind, a mind without 
any idea of the many or plurality,* that can indeed comprehend 
the infinite. There Is only this one way of apprehending the 
eternal Being that can never lie proved® or measured, namely, 
to know that it is pure, beyond ether or space, the unborn one, 

■ Brihad Araryaka Upanifad, IV. t. 23. 

• £bid, 111. 7. 23; m. 8. 11. 8. B. B., XV, pp. 1.76, 138. 

» Ibid, IV. 4. 20. 

* Ibid, IV. 4 18 msnajiaivanudra^tevTam nSha nSniati kiBeana. Cp. Ka^ia Upanifad, 
IV. lO-ll. 

® Aprameyam, ibidj IV, 4. 20. 
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"reat and immutable.. This implies a negative way of know- 
ing (lod, namely, not to indulge in many words, “ for that is 
mere weariness of the longue.’" ' 


lJut we must know Gofl, because without a knowledge of 
him, we know really nothing. We must know (jod, because 
whejiweknow God, nothing inorc remains 
kii»wicii«i''c.f !’Li ' to be knowjj. We shall k»iow God, because 
lu' is that perfect nuxlel of knowledge, 
bliss and immortality which the mind may copy, in 
order to complete our knowledge, to perfect our conduct, 
to conlirm our faith, to stimulate our charitable feeling, 
to increase our joy. and to save us from deatli. In 
other words, we shall know God, l)ecause lie is not 


only the first, hut also the best (prathamottama) — he ie the 
end. 'I'he end is, as we s;iw, threefold, — knowledge, bliss 
and immortality. With Yajiiavalkya, too. knowledge is first, 
for witl'.out knowledge life is of no use, If tlie good he such, 
it would further follow that we must know God, because ua one 


de.sires to he in doubt, to be ignorant, unhappy, and mortal. 
But how shall we know liim ? First, as Mahidasa and Aris- 


totle did : God is the pure Activity of thought. ; and secondly, 
as Uddalakadid ; 'I’he Deity is one, one only, without a second. 
Above all, we must recognise with Yajhavalkya thi.s dictum ; 
“ I am He ’ ( Soham). 


[h) The Soul {ahod). 

Idke hi.s coiuteption of God, YS jnavalkya’s conception 
, , , of soul is a synthesis of the speculations of 

I jto ttnu Soul. ^ 

previous thinkers, and yet not without 
an original stamp of its own. fn agreement with the 
earlier thinkers, and also to a certain extent, with his contem- 
porary Ajata'^tru, Yajnavalkya radically distinguished, in one 
sense at all events, Frajna. the intelligent principle, from 

V'^irajah para Aka.^({ aja aiiiul niHitan illiruvak. 

* Brihad iniTiyaka, IV. -[■. 21. 
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Prapa, spirit, breath, the principle of life. Life is called 
^arlra, the eml)odied soul,— a term corresponding to jivS.tmS, 
the living )rineiple. Lif<i or the embodied soul is compared 
by an earlier thinker to “ a horse attached to a cart.” ’ Life 
is joined to the body, just as a horse is yoked to a cart. This 
means that Life is in its nature something totally different and 
accordingly separable from the body. Life is the essential 
form of the soul. That is to say, apart from the conscious 
activities, the soul is just this principle of Life. 

Ajatasatru maintained, as we saw, that Prajna is 
in life, just as a razor is fitted in a razor case, or as fire in the 
araui wood.“ Tn the language of Yajnavalkya, Life is sur- 
mounted by, loaded with, Prajna * And M'e may put it 
thus: the soul is something superadded to Life. With Yiljna- 
valkya, the fundamental fact is this Life, the embodied 
soul, and th(% soul in the strict sense is a pure mass of con- 
sciousne.ss (vijfiana-ghana),* the intelligible essence of a living 
IxkIv, and also, as we might express it, a pure activity of 
thought. 

Together with Praiia and Prajna, Yajnavalkya inherits from 
the past the conceptions of Purusa, the incorporeal reflex or 
shadowy double of the corporeal, the immortal essence of 
the mortal, the immaterial soul in the material body. The 
pupil of the eye may be taken ns a visible pat*'ern of this 
soul, the divine person. 

As we observed in connexion with Bal3>ki and Ajiltai»i.tru, 
some of the thinkers of the post-Vedic period did not succeed, 
in spite of their great wealth of philosophi- 

All aiiitMitjtif no- i i i. i« ia » • i 

tioii of soul. cal abstractions, in getting rid of a partly 

animistic and partly poetic notion of the 
soul. But when we seriously inquire into the root of such a 
notion, wo can discover that nothing hut their defective 

* Oit&ndo>jrya (.'paiii^ad, VHI. J2. 

- Kau$iiaki (Jpani^ud, IV^ 20. 

' Erihnd Ara^yaka lJpuiii.':iad, I V. 4. iJo. 

* ibid, IV. o. 13. 
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physiological knowledge is accountable for it. Just as there 
is a person, the seer, in the eye, so there is a person in every 
organ of sense, in every particle of marrow, in every living 
cell. Thus the soul is the seer, while the eye is the instrument 
of seeing ; the soul is the speaker, the tongue is the instru- 
ment of speaking ; the soul is the hearer, the ear is the instru- 
ment of hearing ; the soul is the thinker, the mind is to it 
the Divine vision.' In other words, the soul is the life of 
life, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, tht; mind of the 
mind.' 

The Divinti person, whose breath is life, body is intelligence, 
form is light, and the eye is the mind, is conceived as the 
master of a house, the ruler of all.'* This person is the same 
as that in the disc of the sun. It is sometimes compared 
to a tiny, lonely bird (hamsa), which, like Wordsworth’s 
skylark, soars up, during sleep (susupti), into the ethereal 
region of eternal light, and descsends, when the sleep is over, 
to its lower nest, * this material world, the perishable body. 
The ethereal region of eternal light i.s the heart (hridaya) * 
w'hich is also ctmeeived as the city of Brahman (Brahma- 
pura).“ In this city there are two lakes, Ara and Nya. There 
is a third lake called Airamrnadiya between these two. There 
is in the city of Brahman an asvattha tree w'hich showers 
down soma, and there is in this third lake a lotus which is the 
seat of Brahman. The city of lirahmau is unconquerable 
(apamjita), and the hall of Brahman is built hy Prabhu or 
Vibhu. This account of the city of Brahman occurs in the 
Ghandogya XJpanisad,’' and recurs with some variations in the 


^ Chfindogva lipanimtl, VIII. 13. 4-6. 

^ Bnhad Aranyaka npani^ad, IV. i. 18. 

» Jhid, IV. 4. 22. 

♦ Ibid, IV. 3. 12 

= Chando^ya Upani^ad, VIM. 3. 3. 

• Cf. Leibnitx’s “ City of God ” as ditttinifuished St. A:igUBtiiio*8 civitaK Dei. The 
Monadology (R. Latba’s translation), p. 267. 

^ Chaudogya Upanl^adjVIII. o. 3. 

22 
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language of Garg.vayana.’ Ysjfiavalkya himself alludes to a 
playground “ (arama), and affirms : one may see the playground 
of soul, the Divine person, hut never itself. ■' This means 
that soul is incorporeal or immaterial. Now to return to the 
simile of the bird. 

During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, and all 
fancies, foolish imaginings, and representative cognitions of 
the mind are over. Soul, the lonely bird, 

The theory of sleep. . • i i -i x? i j. • i 

living in the cavity of the heart, rises above 
the material, gets beyond the sensuous, and moves about in 
serenity (samprasada) in the ethereal region of idernal light, 
assuming its true form, singing its own music, viewing its own 
vision, hearing its own voice, smelling its own scent, enjoying 
its own bliss, thinking its own thought. Hitherto the soul 
is unconscious (asarhjni), in the sense that it is above all 
duality, i. e,, not conscious of anything material, (.'onditional, 
perishable, painful, and delusive. 

But immediately after the sleep is over, the .soul H\vHke.s, 
becomes conscious (saihjnaiia), and then, as the inasler of the 
house, it commands all the members, the .^lenscs, to awake 
and arise. This latter function of the soul was described 
by Mahidasa as commanding (ajuaua).* The communica- 
tion is the easiest possible. For tlu; arteries, Ciipillaries, veins, 
and also perhaps nerves extend from the heart toAvards all 
parts of the body, even to the very hairs and nails.'* With 
the awakening of the cognitive consciousness (vijiultia), 
all previous cognitions, sense-perceptions, motor-activity and 
actions, and also the reminiscence or past impressions (piirva- 
prajna) overtake the soul. The soul then becomes, in the 
language of Mahidasa, prajhana.” 

^ Kaii^ftaki Upani^ad, 1. 3. 

‘ Brihad Aranyaka Upani:^, IV. 3. 14, 

» Ibidy IV, 3. 15.30. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka. II. (i. 3. 

* Brihad Aranyaka U paai^ad, 1 V. 3. 2U. 

* Ibidy IV. 3. 9. 
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Waking, dream and 
sleep compared to 
birth, last moment 
and death. 

sleep (susupti). 


Yajiiavalkya Iwtwuily couceiv'es fJjree stales of the soul, 
corresponding to tliree worlds. The three 
states are the waking state (jagrat), 
that of dream (svapna), and that of 
Tlie thwe worlds are enumerated as 
this world, the intermediate world, and the world l)eyond.' 
The connexion or continuity of these three states, and of these 
three worlds is sought in tlie lih; of th.e soul. Yajhavalkya 
accepts and explains thi.s expression of an unknown but 
earlier thinker-: The soul is a ]>ank and a houndarv.-* 
The soul is a hank and a boundary. Yrijrtavalkya’s interpre- 
tation of this dictum is very simple. Just as n fish swims 
along two banks of a river, so do('s the soul move ahmg the 
two states — sleeping and waking.' Or, as a falcon or any 
other bird, after it has roamed about in tin; air, becomes tired, 
and folding its wings, descends to its nest, so does the Sonl 
hasten from llu* waking state to sleeping. Between these two 
states tliero is an intermediate state, tlie dreaming.'' 

\ 

In the w'aking state, the soul becomes united with all 
evils, senses, desires, and all the rest, in fact, works under 
conditions foreign to its nature.® When in the intei’mediate 
state, the soul finds itself in between 

Dmiiniiu;. . 

the waking state and sleeping.' Indeed, 
the dreaming soul moves along these two states, ‘ as if 
thinking, as if moving.”* Going up and down in its dream, 
the soul imagines manifold shapes for itself, either rejoicing 
with women, or laughing with friends, or witnessing 


‘ Ch&ndogya Upuiu^ad, VIII. 4. 1 

* Setu ~ literally, bridge, (Mubauktueut. Bank is ibo rendering of Max Mtiller. 
MaryfldS. 

^ Samjnftnam anvavaknunati sa esa jfiab .'mvijimno bhavati (^fadhyanclina reading). 
Ibid, 4 . 2 . 

Bfihad Aranyaka Upaiii?ad; lY. 8. 18. 

* Ibid, IV- 3. 19., 

« Ibid, IV. 3. 8. 

’ i6*d, IV.8. 9. 

» I6id, IV.3.7. 
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terrific si,!»hts.' The soul is then out from the chamber 
of the heart for spovt, and passes along the arteries, 
capillaries, veins, and also perhaps nerves, connecting 
the heart with various organs of sense. Now while dreaming, 
the sou! sees, as if, some one kills it, some one overpowers it, 
as if, an elephant chases it, as if it falls into a well.* All 
these are the mere fancies, the vain imaginings of the soul, 
due to ignorance (avidya), or, as we now' say, due to hallucina- 
tion and illusion of the mind. Hert' Yajnavalkya shows a 
genuine psychologicail insight, when he admits that the soul 
fancies in dream only that fear which it sees in waking.® 
This is in accortl w'ith a current, earlier view to wdiich 
Ysjnavalkya refers elsewdiere,'* provided that we may sup- 
pose Yajnavalkya to have used the word “ asleep ” (.snpta) in 
that passage rather loosely, in th(‘ sense of one w'ho is 
dreaming. Dr. Dcussen translates the passage thus : “ There- 
fore it is said : It (sleep) is to him a place of waking only, 
for what he sees waking, the same he sees in sleep. Thus 
this spirit serves there for his own light.”-’ 

Dr. Roer and Prof. Max Muller take, in agreement, 
with ^aukara and Dvivedagaiiga, altogether a different view. 
According to them, the passage implies a very serious 
contention on the part of Yajnavalkya : the sleeping state 
is not the same as that of waking, for the soul, when asleep, 
becomes self-illuminated.® 

That the passage does or does not imply a contention on 
the part of Yajnavalkya depends on the sense in which he 
employs the word “ asleep ” (snpta). If it is meant in the 
sense of one who is dreaming, there is no ground for dispute ; 


* firihad Arayaka (Jpani$ad, IV. 12. 

* Ihid, IV. 3. 20. 

=* Ibid, IV. 3. 20 ; yad eva jSgrad bhayam paayati tad atr^vidyay& manyat^. 

* Ibid, IV. 3, 14 ; jftgarita defe evlayaim iti yftm hySva jagrat jia^yaH Mni aupta 
ity^trayfuft purufal^ svayainjyotir bharati.” 

» “ Vedanta,” p. 205. 

See for Ankara’s interprotation-^ S. B. B., XV, p. 166, f. n. 3. 
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and if in the sense of one w'ho is sleeping, as distinguished 
fi’ora dreaming, i.e., imagining only what is experienced in 
waking, then there is ground for dispute. It may well 
be, as Dr. Deussen seems to think, that Yajhavalkya 
cited this older view simply in support of his own opinion. 
In fact, the point which goes on the side of Deussen, and 
contrary to Max Muller’s view, is that Yajnavalkya repeats 
the same view on his own account.. The soul fancies in dream 


that fear which it experiences in waking, fiut there is again 
a point which goes against Dr. Deu.ssen. h'or. evidently, 
Yajnavalkya is not ready to admit that the mere imagining of a 
fear which has been previously experienced in waking completes 
the function of dreaming. In dreaming, according to Yajha- 
valkya, the souldisplays sonudhing more than such aji imagina- 
tion, something of a prophetic vision,' that is 
to say, something relating to, and determining 
the nature of its future career ; imagination 
is not only reproductive, hut also productive. 'I’his vision come.s 
to the soul with the dawn of the consciousne.ss (prajna?ia). — I 
am this or that,-- a god or a king. With the dawn of such a 
consciousness dreaming is over and sleeping begins. The soul 
is then fully awareof Hself, reaches the highest world (parama 
loka),^ assumes its true form (I’Opam), becomes in the 
language of an earlier thinker the best soul (ultama puru.^). 

The sleeping state (susupti) is the end of dreaming 
(svapnaiita), and is a stale lietween the end 
siecpnig. dreaming and the state of waking 

(buddhanta).^ In tin's sleeping state, tin* soul transcends 
all that is matiu-ial, fanciful, terrifying and painful, and 
becomes whole (samasta), and serene (samprasanna),'* 


* Brihad Aranyaka UpanisHtl, IV. 3. 2(>. 

* Chftnclogya Upanisatl, VMI. 12. 3. 

Bviliad Aranyaka Upa»n§acl, IV. 3. IK. 

* Chfiudogya Up.Tuisad, VIII. 11. 1- 

•’ la. rf. Thibaiit’s “ VedrinLasStra.q,” UT. 2. I- ; K. C. B haunch ary ya*a Btiidieg in 

Vedftntisiii,” chapter on “ Approach through i^ayclioioary Thera Nagasenas theorie5 
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and solf-illuminaied. I']nihi’aced by its self-consciousness, 
as though l)y a heioved wife, the soul knows nothing 
that is within, nothing that js without. Thus transcending 
all duality, and reaching this unity Avith itself, the soul 
thinks upon its own thought, sees its own vision, bears its 
own voice, smells its own scent, tastes itsoAvn bliss.' Blissful 
indeed is this sleeping state, when the .soul becomes immortal, 
of an immaterial nature as it is. 

Noaa', just as a dre*ainiug state precedes sleeping, in 
the same Avay a dreaming state preA'ails on the eve of 
death. Besides, just as during sleep all 

Death ,>M.i aif.i. sensatioiis cease so at death. Hence, to all 

appearance, tleath is the same as tlie state of dreaming (and 
pai’tly that of slee])ing), and ve-hirth is the same as the state 
of Avakiug. Thus to complete the analogy, this world is the 
state of waking, the intermediate Avorld is the state of dream- 
ing, and the next. Avovld is the state of sleeping. 

'Wc do not knoAv v/liether Yajhavalkya caved to study, 
like BiUlhva,'’ the premonitory .symptoms of death. He 
thought that, at death the soul recollects 
ry ..f '.ipath nii.t i.-- ail that it luis kuoAvu and done in this life, 
and according to its knoAviedge and action 
.a consciousness dfuvns upon the mind : I am a father, or .a 
Grandharva, or a Ciod, or a Prajapati, or a Brahman. With 
this consciousness settled upon the mind, the soul departs, 
mounted on spirit (prilna), retaining in some mysterious 
way the reminiscences or impressions of the past (purva- 
prajnil)." Here Yajnavaikya’s idea of soul is thoroughly 
Platonic. 

nf ilreaniB in tho Miliiuln-parilKj, pp. 298-.n()0 (HhyH Duviil.q’ fran.«lnt.ion, ii, pp. J50-(5I). 
Sec also Sliwc Zan Annfr’?? Tntrodiic^nvv TIsnay in Hio Oomppiuiliini of Phiiosophy, P. T. S.» 
1910, pp. 48-49. 

’ Brihad Apnm aka Upanismi, TV. ;j. is, ff. 

* Aitarpya Aranyaka, ITT. ti. 7-17 

BriHad Aranyaka LJpjini.-jad, TV. 4. 2. 7‘lic MtUThyamliiia wconsion roadn ; satnjfinnnm 
anvarnkramafi sa o>*a jntih savijfS/Ino iili.Tvati. Tlio Kilnva* w.ad t savijAfino hbaTati, 
aavijfiAnani i'v!v«\*AvaV:raM»«ti. 
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Sandilya left behind him this dictum : A man is a 
creature of will. As is his will in this world, so will 
he be hereafter.' A ptissage in the Chilndogya Upanisad* 
adds, with ch'ar consciousness, a new element — desire (ktima). 
And now Yajnavalkya introduces a third element — action 
(karnia), and completely works out the view thus : A man 
is of desire. As is his desire, so is his will. As is his will, 
so is his action. And as he acts, so he attains. To put it 
otherwise, a man attains with his action the object to which 
his mind is attiiched. And after having enjoyed the full 
benefit of his deeds, ho returns again from that world to this 
world of action. 

Although the soul is never born in tbe sen.se of becoming, 
a bfid soul is bound to embody itself, owing to the inflexible 
law’ of action (karma). Karma draws the 
law <if aoiioii iipoi) the soul back iuto a iievv corporeality. In the 
*""" language of Yajnavalkya, “ as a gra.s8-leech 

after having reached the end of a blade of grass, and after 
having made another approach (to another blade), draws itself 
togotiier tow'ards it, thus does this .self, after having thrown 
olT this body and dispelled all ignorance, and after making 
another approach (to another body), draw'.s himself together 
tow’ards it. And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns 
it into another, new'er and more beautiful shape, so does this 
self, after having thrown olf this body and dispelled all 
ignorance, make unto himself another, newer and more 
beautiful shape, w’hether it be like the Fathers, or like the 
Qandharvas ... or like Brahman, or like other beings.”* 

' Chflindogya Upani^ad, HI, 14. 1. kratumayali^ puruHo : yath«l kj’atur asmin loke 
purucfo bhavati tathotali pretya bhavati. 

• Ibid, Vll. 2. 

^ Prof. Max Mdller translates triijn-jaldyt^kd as caterpillar, which does not seecn to be 
correct. Though the St. Petersburg Dictionary and Monier Williams in his latest edition, 
translate the term as tatfvpillar, this is not the geometer caterpillar so well known in 
Europe, the German SiMi 7 inmnj)e, but a leech, moving in a somewhat similar way and 
familiar to visitors of the northern hills in the rainy season. 

* Bvihad Aranyaka Upani^ad, iv. 4. 3-4. 
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It is conci'ivable that even a Imd soul remains for a time 
totally unconscious or forgetful of this world of action. But 
with its awakening from a slumber of death (samjnana), the 
soul becomes conscious of a tendency to rebirth (savijfiSnali 
bhavati). And with it, the potentiality of action, aiid the 
reminiscences or impressions of the past overtake the soul. 
Thus it returns to this world. “ And as policemen, magis- 
trates, equerries, and governors wait for a king who is coming 
back, with food and drink,” so do all the elements wait 
on the soul when it returns.' 

The case of a good soul (uttama puriisa) is however differ- 
ent. As it is above all desir«!s for sons or wealth or worlds, 
and having no other desire but for itself, karma cannot touch 
it, the law of action can exert no influence upon it. Con- 
sequently, the soul being Brahman, goes to Brahman beyond 
ether. Thus the mortal becomes immortal indeed."* 

Here we must point out that, for Yajnavalkya, as for 
Mahidasa and Aristotle, the immortality of soul does not mean 
corporeality or individuality, but simply immateriality. The 
soul is, therefore, in a. sense, mortal or immortal as the 
body in which it is. In truth, there is an expression 
of Yajnavalkya’s which is utterly irreconcilable ndth his 
general theory of re-birth. The expression is ; The soul, con- 
ceived as a pure mass of consciousness (vijnana-ghana), rises 
out from the elements, and perishes on their dissolution. 
(It may be in the sense, as Prof. Max Muller suggests, that it 
“vanishes into them” — tanyevanu-vinasyati.) And after death 
there is no more consciousness. 

In the opinion of two later critics, ^llShka" and Madha- 
vacarya*, Yajnavalkya laid in this expression the foundation 
of materialism. The expression occurs iu the dialogue be- 
tween Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyl, referred to above. 

^ Brihtt'i Aiurjiyaka Upai.i^ad, IV. 3 3H. 

- Ihitl. IV. 4. 7, 

ButrakrifcfiAgu ( jd. Dhanu)>uti), pp. 2IKI; SarvadaraauaBaugmhM, p. 2. 
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This dialogue shows that even Maitreyl was utterly bewildered 
at such an utterance on the part of her huslMind. Yajuavalkya 
offered to her this explanation : ' The soul is of an imperish- 
able, indestructible nature. And yet the soul 
wm?*”***”** **'‘*“'^‘“** must be said to l)e unconscious after death, 
in the sense that it transcends then all 
duality, that is to say, rises above all material conditions, 
and is, therefore, unaffected by the fate of a living body. It is 
not unlikely that some such idea is referred to and criticised 
by Buddha in the Brahmajilla and several other Suttas 
under the types of eschatalogical views: “After death the 
untouched soul (arogi atta) is unconscious.”^ This corresponds 
CHactly to Yajhavalkya’s expression — pretya sarhjna nfisti. 

Nevertheless, the great philosopher himself seems to have 
felt more than once the difficulty of maintaining his theory 
of rebirth or doctrin<! of karma in the face of all overpowering 
physical laws. This point is well brought out in a dialogue in 
the Brihad Aranyaka Upani.sad. * A thinker named ArtabhSga 
says to Ylijnavalkya, “ If the speech of a dead man passes 

into fire, breath into air, the blood and seed are deposited 

in water, where is then the soul ? ” Ytljfiavaikya thereupon 
says, “ This question is not to be discussed in public.” The 
point which they discussed, we are told, was the mysterious 
effect of Karma. 

(c) The Mind (Manas), 

As with some of the earlier thinkers, so with Yajfiavalkya, 
the mind is the Divine thinking in the soul. If the soul can 

' AcoorA{n(< to Prof. L. D. Baruott, YAjft^Vftlkya’s uxpresftiori is that of a materialist, but 
the argument is that of an idealist. According to Sankara's interpre^tation, Yajfiav'slkja 
meant only the dissolution of the limiting adjuncts (tho mind, intelject, etc.) of the soul, 
but not tho dissolution of the soul itsolf. Of, Vodftnta-Sutnw, II. ?5. 17. 

• Uddham.agliitauika>a8alljli-vada. 

» III. 2. 13, 

23 
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act at all, it acts in and through the mind. It is only in the 
power of an infinite mind to apprehend the 

Hind is the Divine j 

thinking in man. absolute. Indeed, we may say that, as regards 
the realm of change, the mind is the soul. 
The soul is an ever active mind. It, therefore, always thinks, 
wills or feels. But as there cannot be thinking without an 
object to think upon, the mind thinks, in the absence of any 
other object, upon itself. Strictly, the best soul is nothing 
but this thinking upon thought. Sense-perception and the 
higher functions of the mind are not different in kind; all are 
in various degrees the same thinking upon thought. 

Yajnavalkya accepts in his system Mahida^a’s three-fold 
division of the functions of mind into sense-perception and the 
functions of heart and mind. The .senses and 
lecTt* objects are conceived as the seizer (graha) and 

the seized. Yajnavalkya conceded to Udda- 
laka that by the organ of vision we can only perceive the 
sensation of colour. The testimony of the senses is in general 
untrustworthy. The true knowledge is in the heart. The 
following is the enumeration of subjects and objects : Skin 
and touch ; tongue and taste ; nose and smell ; eye and sight ; 
ear and sound ; mind and concepts (saUkalpa) ; heart and 
knowledge (vidya) ; hands and action ; organ and delight ; anus 
and excretion ; legs and locomotion.' 


(</) Mtiller {Rupa). 

In agreement with his predecessor Uddalaka Arupi, Ysjfia- 
valliT^ allows no difference of kind between mind or spirit 
on the one hand, and matter on the other, 
between Mind aud according to liis viow, matter is in 

****‘‘"'' various degrees the manifestation of the same 

Actm Farm, the endless activity of thought. Matter consists 


^ j^nhnd JLranyiika UiMiiii9ed, IV. 5. 12. 
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of the elements (bhutSni), of which the number is nowheM 
given. In one passage,' he speaks apparently of these 
four elements : earth, water, air, and (heated) ether (fikSm). 
But fire, too, is referred to elsewhere. A.s Yajnavalkya 
seems to have thought, the extension of earth, the flow 
of water, the motion of air, the burning of fire, the fl^h 
of lightning, all these natural phenomena which are of 
daily occurrence are activities, the same in kind as the 
higher vital and psychical functions. 

Like Uddalaka and other earlier thinkers, Yiljnavalkya 
had to recognise the presence of two distinct elements, mas- 
culine and feminine, " in the phantasmagoria of nature. Of 
these, the masculine element is called .spirit (prSpa) or the 

The correlation be P^ychical principle, — soul (atms), and the 

tween wui and mat- feminine element constitutes matter, the 
ter. . . . 

principle of passivity, the substratum of 
change. The existence of spirit is not dependent on material 
conditions. But in order to create individuality, the soul is 
bound to unite with matter. Matter supplies the soul with 
nutrition.' As matter supplies the soul with nutrition, so 
the soul transforms matter into various types of existence, 
in the same way that a goldsmith fashions a piece of gold 
into various .shapes.' 

In passage of the BrahmajSla Sutta,^ Buddha gives an 
analysis of the current views of his time on the finiteness or 
infinity of the world. He reckons them as four in number, 
and Catalogues them all under the nhrae Anthnantika-Vsda. 
Elsewhere * he enumerates them under Loka-cintS, (Thoughts 
regarding the world of existence). In the SthanftUga (TV. 4), 
as Dr. Schrader points out, Mahavira calls them Mita-vSda. 

• Brilmd itanyaVa Uptvni^, IV. *. 5. 

• /Mil, 1. 4. a 

» .IbU, IV. 3. 37 (S. B. E.) 

• /6mI,1V. 4. 4. 

Plgba-nikSTa, I, pp. 22.2*. 

• *.5., AftnnUaia-Bikaya, Vol. II, p. 80. 
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The passage in the Brahmajala-sutta presupposes a few pas> 
s^es in the Biihad Ara^yaka Upanisad (III. 3 ; III. 6 ; III. 
8 ), the dialogue between Bhujyu Lahyayani and Y8.jnaval- 
kya, and that between Yajnavalkya and 
GSrgi. The four views are stated by Buddha 


Infinity and finiteness. 


as follows : — 

(1) Finite is the world, so that a boundary may be con- 
ceived round it. ‘ 

(2) Infinite is the world, and limitless. 

(S) The world is limited al)ove and below, but infinite 
aerosB. 


(4) The world is neither finite nor infinite.* 

Finite is the world, surrounded by a boundary. This re- 
minds us at once of a Pythagorean view put into the mouth 
of Y&jnavalkya in a dialogue of theBrihad Aranyaka IT panisad 
(III. 3.). Lahyayani, the interlocutor of the dialogue, asked 
Y&jnavalkya : What are the ends or limits of the worlds 
(lokan&m anta) ? and where are gone the Pai’lksitas ? (an old 
royal family, who are believed to have disappeared from the 
face of the earth). Yajnavalkya said in reply: “Thirty- 
two journeys of the car of th<! sun is this world, “ ® that is to 
say, the boundary of this world is equal to thirty-two times 
the Orbit of the sun. It is surrounded * on all sides by Pri- 
thivl (Extension, the boundary of the formed Universe?), 
twice as large. Prithivi is surrounded on all sides by the 
Ocean (8amudra==varupa), twice as large. The space between 
the zpne of Prithivi and that of the Ocean hardly exceeds the 
edge of a razor or the wing of a mosquito. This space is 
filled with air (vayu). The Parlksitas are gone there where 
people go who have performed a horse sacrifice, i.e., to the 
region of Air. 


> ‘'antaTfi ayaifi loko, pariTatomo. '* Rbys Davids tranalates parivatumo by that 
a path can be traced round it. 

* Dial., B. II, p. 360. 

> Max MQller’a translation of “dvfttrimsit vai devarathanbyanyayaih 

• patyeti^ literally, Burroonda ; q>. parivatumo, liigha-uikftya, I. 23. 
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This doctrine does not seem to be an integral part of 
T&jSAvalkya*s system. Besides, the passage in which the 
doctrine is set out is corrupt. But the doctrine has some 
historical connexion with Uddalaka, who, like Pythagoras, 
divided the formed universe into the three regions (Trivrit) of 
Fire, Water, and Earth.* 

(Infinite is the world, and without limit. This view is 
opposed to that which is discussed above.) 

The world is limited above and below, but infinite across. 
This reminds us of the views of GSrgi Vacaknavi and Yajna- 
valkya, as set out in two dialogues of the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanisad (Id. 6; III. 8.). In the firet of these dialogues, 
the clever Gargi lays down a proposition which is fully work- 
ed out by Yajfiavalkya : Everything on this earth ‘ is woven, 
like warp and woof ’ (ota-prota) in water. The view is briefly 
put thus in the second dialogue : In space or ether (akSsa 
=s aditi, a’Tt'go*') is ‘ woven, like warp and woof,’ all that is ‘ above 
the heavens, beneath the earth, embracing heaven and earth, 
past, present, and future’ (bhuta, bhava, bhavisya). And 
space or ether is M'oven in like manner in Brahman, the 
Imperishable One (Akswrra). 


Chindogy* UpmuHad, VI. 2. 



CHAPTER XII 


Supplementary Discussions. 

In closing the history of post-Vedic philosophy with 
TSjhavalkya it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention to 
a few Upani^s dealing more synthetically as Avell as syste- 
matically certain aspects of post-Vedie philosophy, as also 
to a ChS.ndogya Dialogue which may he said to serve the 
purpose of a glossary to the philosophical views hitherto 
considered. These are highly important as indicating the 
possibility of an internal chronology of the Upanisad litera- 
ture, taken as a whole. The Upanisads under reference are 
the Mandukya, the Suhala and the Paingala, to leave out of 
account the Aruriika and the Yajhavalkya which inculcate 
the duties and ideals of recluse life. The dialogue forms the 
seventh chapter of the Chilndogya Upanisatl,. and it appears 
to embrace in its terminology a compendium, so to say, of 
pOst-Vedic philosophy. Here vve shall be content M'ith 
mentioning only some .salient features of these Upanisads and 
the Dialogue. 

1. Mapdukya. — The Upanisad of this name seeins to 
belong to the same age as the Mundaka, the Katba, etc., and 
probably it embodies, like them, the views of a school of 
wanderers which went by that name. It remains to be seen 
whethger the Mtlpdukya was derived from a Paribbiijaka 
teacher Avho is described in the Majjhima Nikaya' as Samaiia 
Mapdi)(A*putta or Recluse who was the son of Mapdika. 

The most notable point in the teaching of this Upanisad, 
considered apart from the Gaudapada-Karika, is that instead 
of the three states of consciousness, recognised by Y&ihavalkya 


‘ Majjhima^ 11, 24. j 
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and other previous thinkers, it speaks of four planes (catuspiida), 
viz . : — 

(») J%arita<sthana or waking plane, corresponding to 
Yajnavalkya’s waking state (jagrat). 

{it) Svapna-sthana or dreaming plane, corresponding to 
TSjnavalkya’s dreaming state (svapna). 

(m) Susupta>sthana or sleeping plane, corresponding to 
Yajnavalkya’s end of dreaming state (svapnanta) which is 
not separately counted as a state by itself hut considered as 
the sleeping state in its inception. 

(ic) The fourth plane, designated in the later TJpanimds 
as Twriya, which corresponds to Susupti proper in Yajna- 
valkya’s phraseology. 

Though the Mandukya has no claim to originality,, the 
conception of four planes being distinctly implied in Yajha- 
valkya’s 'definition of three states, its treatment of the subject 
is doubly significant in history, that it made clear and 

definite what was vague and indefinite in earlier thought, 
and secondly, that it shows an advancement in mystical 
perception of reality. No less remarkable is the fact that 
the Mapdukya definition of four planes was a fruitful synthe- 
sis of Yajnavalkya’s psychological doctrine of tliree states and 
Varuha’s pancako^a doctrine : 

(*) Annamaya and Prapamaya souls coming under .the 
Mapdukya’s waking plane. 

(it) Manomaya under the dreaming. 

(it*) Vijnanamaya under the sleeping. 

(to) Anandamaya under the fourth. 

Buddha’s representation of the Taittirlya doctrine in the 
Brahma jala Sutta precisely follows the MandOikya line. 
Further, we need hardly mention that the Mapdhkya concep- 
tion of four planes of consciousness is closely connected with 
the Buddhist discrimination of four planes, tarftmbacara, 
tupidvacara, arupdvacara and loknitara. The Mandukya 
conception also may be said, to have afforded a basis for 
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the four-fold modes of meditation, analysed and amplified 
differently by the Jainas, the Buddhists and the Patanjalas. 
Buddha’s conception of four kinds of food, material, sensuous, 
intellectual and so forth, also can be traced back to the 
M&odfikya doctrine. 

2. Subala. — ^This Upanisad, as its name implies, inculcates 
a religious ideal of child-like simplicity of outlook on life. 
Sulyena tistimaed bdla-avabhdm aaango niraoadyo} Like 
the Maudukya, the Subala, too, seems to embody the religious 
and philosophical views of a school of wanderers, and possibly 
those of the IVlandukyas themselves, as may be surmised from 
a Majjhima Discourse® where the Buddha sharply criticises a 
similar view, ascrilied to the wanderer U ggahaman::, son of 
Samaijia-Maodika. IJggahamana is said to have maintained 
that ‘ child is the very model of moral perfection (sampanna- 
kusala).’ The Upanisad under reference seems to be later, in 
point of date, than the Chandogya, the Brihad Araijyaka, the 
Mu]i(}aka and the Katha, and even it may be post'-Buddliistic. 
It is throughout an imaginary dialogue between Eaikva and 
Frajapati. The chief interest of this work lies in its synthetic 
treatment of Vedic and jiost-Vedic philosophy, particularly 
of the teachings of the ii'urusa-Sukta and Purusavidha-br&h- 
mam and the philosophical views of Uddalaka, Yajnavalkya, 
the MuDdakas and the Gotamakas identified in Part III with 
the Kathas. 

The Subala upholds Tajnavalkya’s theory of the reveal- 
ed character of Yedic literature and connects the same 
historically with the teachings of the Purusa-Sfikta and 
Purui^vidha Br^maua.’’ It is important to note that in the 
Subala list of the Yedic texts and systems which are said to 
be breathed out or revealed by the Supreme Being, we have 
the mention of Nyaya, Mlmamsfi and Dharmai^tras, replacing 

‘ SttbaUs 13. 

* Hajjbima, 11, pp. 24-25. 

* SabSla, 1-2. 
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Satras in the list of Yaj&avalkya. This goes not only 
to prove that the Subaia, as we now have it, is later than the 
Brihad Arauyaka containing the views of YSjnavalkya but 
also to indicate that the Nyaya, the MTitniihiiR and the Dharma* 
sastras as three separate systems of thought were but fruitful 
results of a gradual differentiation of the three aspects of one 
and same older system. The Subala is just one of the many 
Upanisads which furnish the historian with sufhcient evi- 
dence to justify the hypothesis that like the Vedanta, the 
Saihkhya-Yoga,' an expression applied probably to the 
Samkhya, the Yoga, the Nyaya, the Vaisesika and the 
in their undifferentiated forms were developments 
out of the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

YSrjfiavalkya’s expression balyena ti^thali, which lent 
itself to different interpretations, is explained in the Subala as 
* living with the child-like simplicity of outlook and purity 
of life, an ideal which a European writer, unacquainted with 
the history of Indian thought, would be easily tempted to 
attribute to the Christians. 

In interpreting the theory that something came out of 
nothing (^asafo sfit ajayata) we pointed out in connexion with 
“Prajapati" and " Brahmanaspati ” hymns, as well as in con- 
nexion with Taittirlya philosophy, that the term nothing (a-so^) 
does not denotenothing in the abstract but the cosmic substance 
or first cause of the universe which is non-existent in the 
sense thatjit cannot be defined except by the negation of all 
predications applying to concrete things of experience. The 
Subsla fully corroborates our interpretation of the theory 
in a significant passage ® which throws abundant light on the 
^uudaka view * of the pt'vnia causa. One must admit that 
8a£ikara’s interpretation of the Muudaka view is similar to 


24 


> S)iUU,9. 

• xit'A a 

* If T> a* 
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that in the SubSla and it is not improbable that his interpreta- 
tion was actually based upon the Subsla. 

Among other notable points the Subftla will always be 
highly valued as indicating the process of the development 
of the conception of Nirv&oa in its Buddhistic as well as in 
the Gita sense out of and on the lines of Ysjnavalkya’s concep- 
tion of the Susupti state of soul. 

The Subala has no claim to originality of conception, and 
its chief interest lies in its application of the fundamental 
truths of post-Vedic philosophy to life. 

3. FaiAgala. — It may turn out that the IJpani^d of this 
name contains certain advanced philosophical views of Ysjna- 
valkya, those which he formulated after his withdrawal from 
the world, i.e., during his Ara^yaka life. This Upanii^d, as 
we now have it, is composed of four separate dialogues between 
Y&jnavalkya and Faingala of which the fourth seems to be 
in style much later than the first three. The future student of 
the Upanii^ds has to decide whether the. Faifigala borrowed 
from Ankara’s Vedanta commentaries or Sankara borrowed 
from the Faingala. The point which is of importance to us is 
that the Upanisad clearly bears out our views that Uddalaka's 
conception of matter and of tripartite universe afforded a 
basis for the Safikhya conception of Frakriti, characterised 
by three qualities. 

4. Chandogya Dialogue. — This forms the seventh chapter 
of the Chandogya Upani^d, and like the dialogue forming 
its eighth or last chapter, it differs by its imaginary character 
from other dialogues where we feel throughout personal 
touches of the interlocutors. The dialogue under reference 
supplies us with a general glossary of philosophical terms and 
embraces in its terminology the entire philosophy of post- 
Vedic period. The terms explained are logically connected 
and arranged in an ascending order of importance to human 
interests, though the logical sequence established between 
them does not seem to be a very happy one, when judged 
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from our modern standpoint. It is difficult for us to under* 
stand how water is more potent or important a factor than 
food, and food than strength, unless we study this termino* 
logical discussion in the light of Yedic and post-Yedic 
philosophy to which it applies. The terms explained are 
23 in number, headed by Nama and ending with Bhuma ; 
Nama, Fak, Mana, Sahkalpa, Citta, Dhyana, Vijhana, Bala, 
Anna, Apa, Teja, AkMa, Smara, Asa, Pt'mm, Saiga, Vijijhusa, 
Mali, iSraddha, Nistha, Kfiti, Sukha, and Bhuma. All these 
terms are explained in a pantheistic vein and in tlieir practical 
and religious bearings. It will be going beyond our present 
purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of the terminology 
which is better suited for a separate treatise. It is enough to 
say that there are matters in tliis dialogue which throw 
light on the development of Logic, and ideas which were 
followed up and expanded in later popular literature.* 


‘ X.J., the idea* of lf«nn, Sankalpa and Citta are found elaborated in the firet three 
chapters of the Dhammepada, and that of Aia in the TlietagWhi, ve. 530d532, the Mah«- 
Taetn, III. p. lOS. 



PART III. 

Philosophy before MahavIra and Buddha. 

(Circa 800-600 B.C.) 

Introductory. 

The title chosen for the third part had its origin in a well- 
known remark of Dr. Jacobi, who says “ The records of 
the Buddhists and Jainas about the philosophical ideas cur- 
rent at the time of the Buddha and Mahilvira, 
Origin of the title. meagre though they be, are of the greatest 

importance to the historian of that epoch. 
Por they show us the ground on which, and the materials with 
which a religious reformer had to build his system.” 

In commenting upon this remark of Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Rhys 
Davids adds these words : “ The philosophical and religious 
speculations contained in them (the Buddhist and Jaina 
records) may not have the originality or intrinsic value, 
either of the Vedilnta or of Buddhism. But they are never- 
theless historically important because they give evidence of 
a stage less cultured, more animistic, that is to say, earlier. 
And incidentally they will undoubtedly be found, as the 
portions accessible already show, to contain a large number 
of important references to the ancient geography, the political 
divisions, the social and economic conditions of India at a 
period hitherto very imperfectly understood.” ® 

Throughout the Buddhist texts, earlier as well as later, 
there are numerous references to, and a number of direct and 
side attacks upon a body of six famous founders of schools, 

' IntrodoctioD^ Jaina SutniB, IJ, S. B. E., p« XXVII. 

* Bcddhist India, pp. 163-164. See also Schrader’s Ubor den stand der Indisohen 
Philosopbie znr zcit Mahaviras und Buddhas, Strassburg, 1902, for a useful classifica- 
tion of pro- Buddhistic philosophical notions. 
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all opposed to tho Buddhists.^ On the one hand, they are 
classed by the Buddhists as the six Heretics or Sophists (cha 
titthiya). And on the other hand, they are 
The Bix Sophist*. distinguished from Uddaka Bamaputta and 
Alara Kslaraa, who are recognised as the 
two successive teachers of the young ascetic Siddhattha. In 
all probability, the designation ^ramana (recluse, religieiix) 
which came into vogue at least as early as the time of 
Yajnavalkya was also applied to them — the titthiyas or 
Tlrthankaras. Further, to all appearance, these teochers, 
whether Brahmans or not by birth, ® were in their general 
attitude as anti-Vedic and anti-Brabmanic as perhaps the 
Buddha himself. Indeed, Buddha often thought that he had 
been all along fighting and reconciling these two great oppo- 
nents — the Atamans on one side, and the Brahmans on 
the other. But the same may very well be said, positively, 
of Mabavira, and negatively, of Safijaya the Sceptic. 

Now these six teachers are mentioned in the oldest Bud- 
dhist records (which arc all in Pali) in this order : Parana 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesa-Kambala, Fakudha- 
Kaccayana, Saujaya Belatthaputta, Nigaijtha Nata-putta.'* Of 
them, the last-mentiontid is identified by Profs. Jacobi and 
H«)ernle (giving strong reasons on their side) with Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism, or better, of Kiriya-vada — the doctrine 
of free-will activity, Dynamism. 

The title “ Philosophy before Mahavira and Buddha ” will 
show that we exclude, contrary to the Buddhist scheme, the 
name of Mahavira from the company of six Titthiyas. 

Besides the teachers above mentioned there 


Three ordcre of 
teachers : 


are others who represent a period of thought 
which is not precisely post-Vedic, but later 


than it, i.e., neo-Vedic. The oldest Jaina and Buddhist 


‘ Sflkja-puttija-samanab’. 

* Butta-nip&ta, p. 79 ; “ miindtlpi hi idha ekacce brftbT*.AUtt bbavaatiK'’ 

* Dfgha-nikSja, I. 48-49. 
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records, together wi6h Ps^ini’s Aphorisms and Fatanjali’s 
commentary give, indeed, evidence ot a continued existence of 
the old order of things at a time when many new orders have 
sprung up. 

Thus, for instance, in the Tevijja Sutta, Buddha says 
to y&settha (Vasistha): “The BrShmans of to-day chant 
over again or repeat (the mantra, sacred verses), intoning or 
reciting exactly as has been intoned or recited (by the 
^.isis of old).” ' 

Secondly, the i evijja Sutta makes mention of the following 
Brshman schools as representatives of the post-Vedic order : 
the Aitareyas, the Taittirlyas, the ChSndogyas, the ‘ Chandavas’ 
and the Bahvricas.^ 

Lastly, the same Tevijja Sutta introduces us to “ many 
very distinguished and wealthy ” Br&hmans of the neo-Vedic 
order, such as Kanki (Canki), Tarukkha (TSruksya),* Pokkha- 
ras&ti (Puskarasadi),* Janussoni (Janasruti),’’ Todeyya 
(Taudeya),* and others. 

With the close of the post-Vedic period, we enter upon a 
third period which is so far removed from the ancient Vedic 
that people have begun to doubt if there is any longer a Bisi 
(Brahmarsi, divinely favoured seer) among them. Apastamba 
in his Dharmasatra ^ states that no sages are born among the 
men of later ages.* It is, then, merely by way of courtesy, 
or as a recognition of the worth of religion and Vedic learns 
ing that Apastamba concedes to ^vetaketu ' and others the 
title of a !]^isi-like scholar (srutarfi).'* Again, in a passage of 

* Dial., B., II. SCH, Cf. Pftnini'g list of Vedic Hifia, Aph. II. 4. 65- 

* Of. Pi9iiii*s liat, Apha. IV. 3. 103, 309. 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, ITT. 0. 1-4, etc. 

« Ipastomba, I. 10, 28, 1 ; I. 6, 19, 7. 

* Cf, Jlnaaniit PaxtirSyana, Oliftiidogya Upaaifad, IV, 2, 1. 

* Dial, B., Vol. II, pp. aOOuaOl ; Majjhima-mkSya No. ;4B-8Qitaiiipita, 111.9. Cf. 
Pfnini, IV. 3.94. 

» I. 2. 5. 4-G. 

* BfiMer’a Ipaaiamba, 8. B. B., II, p. XXXVII. 

* Sod of Udd&taka Arupi, grandson of Arana. 

Apastamba, I. 2. 5. 6. 
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the datapatha Brahmana,‘ it is alleged tliat Svetaketu Yfas a 
contemporary of Yajnavalkya. 

The last mentioned facts give some support to our assump- 
tion that Yajnavalkya is the great landmark Ixitween the 
post-Vedic period and the neo-Vcdic and later ages. In the 
history of Indian literature the periotl with which we are deal- 
ing is unanimously called the Sutra period. In the history of 
Indian religions the same may be designated as the period of 
dramans and Brahmans. And it is remarkable that Yajna- 
valkya, so far as we know, is the first among the post-Vedic 
thinkers to have called attention to ^ramans. Besides the 
dramans Yajnavalkya expressly refers to the Tapasas (Hermits). 
In point of fact, we regard the period in question as that 
which shows the germs, the beginnings of all that we find 
later. 

The most remarkable feature of Indian life at this period, 
which bears upon the progress of thought and the develop- 
ment of social life, is the existence of various orders of 
teachers, both Vedic and anti-Vedic. These orders represent 
differing groups or schools of thought. These groups may 
roughly be divided into either ^ramana and Brahmans or 
Hermits and Wanderers. 

The following note of Professor Hhys Davids applies to the 
Hermits (Tspasas) in. general : “ In the 

forests adjoining the settlements, the dis- 
ciples of the various schools, living a hermit life, occupied 
themselves, according to the various tendencies of the schools 
to which they Ijelonged, either in meditation or in sacrificial 
rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to 
themselves, and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas contain- 
ing the tenets of their school. Much time was spent in 

gathering fruits and roots for their sustenance And 

there was difference of opinion, and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. 

^ Hiftorj of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 421, 
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But the hermitages where the learning, or the repeating, of 
texts was unknown were the exceptions.” ’ 

As regards the wanderers (parivrajakas we can add little 
to what Prof. Bhys Davids in his Buddhist 

Wt>iidcrer8. ** 

India (pp. 141-160) has said concerning 
them. This important body or order of teachers was not 
known in India much before the rise of Buddhism. Apart 
from, and other than, the order of the- Hermits, the institution 
of the wanderers was held in great respect throughout the 
country. Like the Greek Sophists, the Indian wanderers, 
too, differed in many respects, in attitude, opinion, intelligence, 
earnestness and purpose. As Professor Ehys Davids describes 
them, “ They were teachers, or sophists, who spent eight or 
nine months of every ye<ar ■ wandering about precisely with 
the object of engaging in conversational discussions * on 
matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism.” 

The system of education then prevalent in India demanded 
of every student, every learner, to travel, after he had finished 
his course under a certain teacher, or in a certain institution, 
in order to acquire experience, to better his conduct, to seek 
a more proficient teacher, to carry on learned discussions with 
others who were well-versed on the subject in which he was 
interested, in short, to further his own knowledge. There was 
no question raised as to rank, age, sex, or colour. He who 
was defeated or convinced in the discussion openly declared 
himself to be a disciple of the disputant who baffled him by 
his argument and superior wisdom. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that a spirit of toleration 
is one of the fundamental features of the religious life of 
v India. As the existence of an institution, such as that of the 
wanderers, proves, this spirit of toleration Was not confine^ ilto 

> Bttddhist India, pp. 140-141. Alio pp. 240-7. 

* BQhler’i Qautaina III. 13 : Ho mutt not cluuigo liii residenco daring the rmiBj 
MUOB,** ef. III. 21. 

• Torka, Ky^ya, Mimilihaft. 
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religion or matters of belief, but permeated also every depart* 
raent of life and thought. Even we have instances where in 
the same family the members (as is now the case in Japan) 
were adherents of different schools and yet lived happily 


together. 

Now to turn to Indian philosophy, the neo-Vedic period 
was so far removed from the ancient Vcdic that thinkers had 
in course of time ceased to fixd the fascination of, and cherish 
admiration for, Vedic learning and Vcdic rites. Some of the 
rightminded philosophers, with their later su(!ce.ssors, weit? all 
ranged against the Vedic theologians, the ItriLhman priests. 
All of them agreed in viewing A^edic study in the light of 
not-knowledge or ignorance (avidyfi),' in estimating the four 
Vedas and the A’^edic Sciences as the lower knowledge,* in 
teaching that the Self (atman) was not 
obtainable by the study of the Veda,* 
in holding that the three A'^edas were subject to the three 
qualities (guijas ‘), in questioning the divine origin of the 
Vedas* and all efficacy of the sacrifices, funeral oblations, 
or the gifts to the priesthood, enjoined in the Vedas,* and in 
stoutly maintaining that the observance of moral precepts and 
the contemplation, knowledge, and realisation of the nature 
of Brahman were far superior to the performance of A*edic 
sacrifices, and the acquisition of Vedic learning.* 


Anti- Vedic movement. 


* — * Mu^^dpaniyad, I. 1. 4-5 : “ apard vidy«.*’ 

> Jbid, in. 2. 3 : Ea^hdpani^d, 1. 2. 23. 

• Bhagavad-gitS, II. 4. 5 ; “ Traigunya-viw* Nedd niitraignnyo bhaTftrjunii.** C/. 
the Bftihkbya-kftnkft, 2. 

• “ Na hyiptaviidA nnbhaso nipatanti.” Vi^^opniAija. 

• The views of Ajita Kefia-Knmbalin, and of those of his school. 

• Here is the summary of tho Buddha’s views on sacriftces. The sacrifice performed 

with ghee, oil, butter, milk, honey, and sugar only is better than that at which living crea- 
tures are slaughtered. Better than this mode of sacrifice is charity, especially that which 
is extended to holy r*id upright men. Better stillis the putting up of monaitories. Bat 
better than this is certainly the observance of moral precepts. And the best of all ssori- 
fices is tbe four-fold meditation or philosophic contemplation. See Dial, B. IL 130-133. 
C/. BhagavadgitS, IV. 33 : “ Sreyftn dravyamayit yajaij jfiMna-yajilah parantapat* ** J 

Sabkara’s Vivekaca^imaT?!, 2 ; The Jaina Uttaradhyayaiia Sutra, XIV 
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The history of such a revolt against the Yedic modes of 
learning and sacrifice goes back to ancient times. It can be 
traced, at least, as far back as the celebrated hymn on Frogs,* 
which is hurled, according to Prof. Max Miiller,* as a satire at 
^the Vedic priest-hood, or better, at the system of hymn-chant- 
ing. But, as we saw, it was the school of thinkers called 
the ESvaseyas who were the first to raise this question: “Why 
should we repeat the Veda or offer this kind of sacrifice ?® 
Their views were, later on, worked out by pratardana.* In 
the meantime, Mahidftsa asked himself this important ques- 
tion ; ‘People say — Hymn, Hymn (uktha, uktha) I But do 
they know what Hymn means ? ’* A little earlier than Pratar- 
dana’s view, that like aU ordinary works, the sacrificial obla- 
tions, have an end, some unknown thinker felt himself bound 
to express this view : “What people call sacrifice (yajna),* that 
is really holy life (brahmacarya).” ’ 

Although the neo- Vedic period is so far removed from the 
ancient Vedic, the task of philosophy is not, as 
so|>^*Db"yet*LajaJd 7®^* accomplished. This fact is nowhere so 
clearly brought out as in the famous episode of 
Indrh and Praj&pati, contained in the Chandogya TTpani^.^ 
The gods deputed Indra to Prajapati to gain a knowledge of the 
Self, — Brahman the source of immortality and fearlessness. 
Indra lived with Prajfipati as a pupil for thirty-two years. The 
first answer of PrajApati was : The body is the self (atma), — 
the immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra was satisfied in his 
heart for the time being. But on further reflection, his faith 
was snaken, and he began to think, if the body be the self or 


• Rigvoda, VII. 163. 

• Hiftorv of Ancient Sanskrit Hterataro, pp. 494 ff. 

• Aitareya Aranyaka, III. 2,6.8. 

« KanslUki Upanifad, H 5. 

• Aitareya Ara^yaka, II, k.2.l. 

• Ohindogya Upanisad. III. 16.1 • Uaa is saeridee.*’ 
» /did, Vni. 6.1. 

• JKd, VIII. Me. 
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the organism be the highest reality, where is then immor- 
tality ? So he came again as a pupil to Frajapati, and lived 
with him another thirty- two years. 

The second answer of Frajapati was — The dreaming, 
imagining mind is the Self, — the immortal, fearless Brahman. 
It satisfied Indra for the time being. But he began again to 
feel doubt. Though the dreaming, imagining mind is not 
entirely dependent on the body or affected l)y material condi- 
tions (like the senses), yet it is not altogether unconscious of 
pleasure and pain. If so, where is immortality or fearlessness 
(amritam abhayam) ? 

The third answer given by Frajapati was — The soul, whole 
and serene in the state of dreamless sleep, is the Self, — the 
immortal, fearless Brahman. Indra remained content with it 
for a while. But further reflection led him to feel doubt. 
The soul in the .state of dreamless sleep knows neither itself, 
nor other existent things (bhfltani), It goes then into utter 
annihilation (vinasam evapito bhavati).* If this be the case, 
there is no good in it. So he came again as a pupil to Fraja- 
pati. This time Frajapati plainly told Indra that his know- 
ledge did not reach further. However, he asked Indra to stay 
another five years. Frajapati did not mean to express any 
further opinion, but just to offer an explanation (anuvyakhyft) 
of that which he had said before. 

This episode poetically illustrates the fact that the thought 
of the post-Vedic period was troubled by the consciousness of 
failure in its quest of immortality and fearles.sness (amritam, 
abhayam). Only the material or physical, or the mental or 
psychical had been assumed as the ultimate ground of 
immortality. The neo-Vedic thinkers sought, therefore, to 

See for the anatysis of this Opani^d paseaKo by tiio lindaha, llrst, the Pottbaphda 
Sutta in the Dfgha-nikSya, I, p. 195 (Dial. B II. 259-2601, an.j then, the Bralimajala Sotta, 
Dlgha-nikilya, t, p. .at (Dial. B, If, pp. 46.19). Sec .ilao D’ Ahvie’s “ Boddhiat NirrAna,” p. 
47 j and JacoWa Jaina Suci-as, II. 236, 33i». Note enrefnUy why Boddba raralognea the 
Tiewa under the name of Annihilalioniani ( L* cchadaia, \iiiifiartt). 
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establish it on the basis of pure metaphysics or logical 
abstraction. 

We must call attention here to the method adopted by 

Method of Btrange- Mahsvira and Buddha in dealing with the 
“*"*• philosophies of the period. In contradistinc- 

tion to his own system called Kiriyam or Kiriyilvada, Mahavira, 
as his disciples tell us, broadly divided the philosophical views 
of his time into three groups — (1) Akiriyaih, (2) Anoauaih, 
and (3) Vinayaih.* Buddha’s division into (1) Sakkaya-ditthi, 
(2) VicikicchS, and (3) Silabbataih ® is almost identical, as 
we shall see, with that of his predecessor. According to this 
grouping, we propose to consider the teachers of the philo- 
sophies in question under these three heads — (1) Metaphy- 
sicians, (2) Sceptics, and (3) Moralists. 

I. The Metaphysicians. 

{Akriyamdim. ) 

By the term Akiriyaih or Akriyavada Mahavira understood 
a theory of life and existence, or any mode of speculation, which 
was in some way antagonistic to, or which did not fit well into, 
his own doctrine, riglitly described as Kiriyam or Kriyavada — 
the doctrine of free-will activity, Dynamism.'’ Kriyavada 
is otherwise called implicitly in the language of Mahavira,^ 
and explicitly in the language of Buddha.® Kammavada or 
the Doctrine of Action. Accordingly, the term Akiriyain may 
be held as equivalent to Akammavada or the Doctrine of 

^ Uttai'ildhjayana Siltra, XVIII, 23 ; SutrakrituAgn, X. 12.4J . ; etc. 

* fiatana-Sntta ; Dbamiuasafigani, 1002 ; etc. 

*.« ** Aoohitti Kiriya-vitdi vayanti, nacchitti Akiriya^vtidiytl The KriyavAdins speak 
of existence, while the AkriyAvildins of non-existence.** Quoting this verse from a 
canonical sonree, Sllftfika says : KriyA Jivildi padArthdatltyAdikan'i rnditnih SJlMb yofffm 
to KriyAvAdinati. Etad viparyastA AkriyArAdinall^. Lokayatika(^ &lkyAdayA£ ca teyAm 
Atmaiva nAsti katas tat kriyA tajjanito .m karmabandha iti," SfItrakritAnga (ed. 
Dhaoapati), p. 466. 

* AAgnttara-nikdya, J, p. 266. 
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nonoAction. As Suddharman, the chief disciple of Mahavira, 
expounds his master’s view,* the Akriyavadins or pure Meta- 
physicians teach the annihilation of good actions by denying 
the potentiality of Karma in future existence. Keferring 
obviously to the Mundakas, the Gautamakas, the Katyayanas, 
and others, Suddharman adds ; They declare that the sun does 
not rise there (in the Brahma-world), nor does it set. The 
moon does not Avax, nor does it wane. No rivers flow 
there, nor do any winds hlow.^ The Avhole world is said to 
he barren, eternal and solid.* Just as a blind man, su-rr^ounded 
though he be with light, does not see objects because of his 
blindness,^ so the Akriyavadins having a perverted intellect 
(niruddhapamia), do not appreheiid the laws Of action, though 
they really exist. 

In the. Sthananga (IV. 4), Mahavira alludes to eight classes 
of thinkers all under the same name of the Akriyavatlins, 

(1) EkkavSdins or Monisks, Theisks, Monotheisks; (2) Anikka- 
vadins or Pluralists ; (3) Mitavadins or Extensionisks ; (4) 
NimmitavMins or Cosmogonists ; (5) Sayavadins or Sensualists ; 
(6) SamucchedavSdins or Anuihilationists ; (7) Niyavadins or 
Etemalists ; and (8) Na-santi-paralokavadin.s, or Materialists. ® 
In the Brahmajala Sutta (Digha-nikaya, T. 12-c9), Buddha 
adopts almost the same method of classilication. Omitting 
the Eel-wrigglers or Sceptics (Amara.-vikkhepakas), Buddha 
mentions (1) Sassatavildins or Etornalisks; (2) Ekacca- 
sassataA'adins or Semi-eternalists ; (3) Antanantikas or Exten- 
sionists ; (4) Adhicca-samnpijannikas or Fortuitous Originists; 
(5) Uddliam-aghatanikas or Eschatologists including SaMi- 
vadins, Asanni-vtidin.s, and Neva-.safmi-nasanni-vadins ; 

* SutrakriWiJga, J. 12. 4; Lavava wuiikivii uuagaohi no kiviyuM aharastf Akiriya* 
vWi.” Siltlfika wrongly interprets Lavava sniiikiy& as meaning the Lokayatna an<i tke 
Sftkays (Bnddhists), and otht ra. I’lie expression lavuTa sam-kiyu : lava eva satkriy/S. 

•0/. Muiidftka-Upanisad, IF. 2. lOj Kntlia, Y. 15; Sretri§vatnra, VL U ; Bhogarad 
GTt«, IX. 15. 6. 

» Katha Upani§ad, 1. 2. 13 ; Bhagavad Oita, IT. etc. 

* Mnndaka Upanl^ad, I. 2. 8 ; Katha, 11. 5. 

* Schruder'.s Indischeii Philosophie, pp- 54-57- 
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(6) Ucchedava<iius or Anuihilationists ; (7) Dittha-dhamma* 
nibbanavsdins — the Sensualists or Positivistic Hedonists.^ 
SllMka in his Acaranga-Tika (ed. Bhanapati, p. 14), gives 
the following six types of Akriyavada, each considered from 
two standpoints — subjective and objective (svatabj paratab). 
(1) K5la-vada ; (2) Isvara-vada ; (3) Atma-vada ; (4) Niyati- 
vada ; (5) Svabhava*vada ; and (6) Yadriccha-vada. A similar 
classification can be traced in several older texts.* The 
historical value of this mode of classification is very slight. 
Instead of enlightening us, it serves in many places only to 
confuse us. The terms sometimes overlap one another in 
their denotation, and are hardly used with precision of mean- 
ing. Tlie significance is not at all clear, unless they are 
studied in constant reference to those individual thinkers to 
whose views they actually apply. 


^ Cf. KathHvafcthu^commentavy, p. 6. 

' E.g., fivetftKvatara Upani.*:}ad (1. 2) givctt K61a>Vfffla, SvabhAva-vdda, Niyati*vAda, 
Yadpcchn-vuda, Bhuta-vAda, Puru^-vAda, and Israra-vOda. Alvagho^a in his SaundarAnanda 
KArya (XVI. 17) adds to tbcso Prakriti-vdda; c/. Biiddhacarita, IX. The texb of Sa&rata 
(ed. Calcutta, p. 256) refers also to Parii^iffma-vAda. Cf, Byihat-Sai&hitA, I. 7. The MahA* 
bodhi Jdtaka (No. o2S) gives them as Abeta-vAdo, Issam-kArona-rAda, Pabbekata-Tftda, 
Ucclieda-vAda, besides Khatca-vijjS-vAda ; cf. f no same in iSrynSum's JfttakamAlft. See 
also Aftguttara-nikaya, I, p. 173 f. ; SutvakritJUiga 1. 12. II. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Doctrine op Time, 

{Kala-vada.) 

The Doctrine of Time, as set forth in the Athavva*veda, 
is restated in the Mahabharata more than once, and \rith 
some important variations indicative of its later development. 
The doctrine, so far as it can be traced, here and there, in the 
words of some of the post-Vedic thinkers, such as Bsdhva, 
Yajnavalkya, and others, may be said to have followed the 
lines of Aghamar^na’s hymn in the Rig-veda. ' Their expres- 
sion, be it remembered, like that of Aghamarsana, is not 
exactly Time (Kala) but rather the Year (Saiiivatsara). 

It is of great historical importance to notice that 
the conception of poat-ens (aparanta-kappana) or specula- 
tion concerning the future (aparantanuditthi) * plays m 
important part in the earliest types of Indian thought 
No doubt, among the post-Vedic thinkers, many spoke of 
Prajapati as the Year. But Badliva was perhaps the first to 
maintain : The Great Person is the Year, which causes some 
beings to fall together, and caiuses others to grow up.’’^ And 
Yajnavalkya only added that from Brahman the speechless 
Year revolved with the days.* We have speculations of several 
earlier thinkers, since Mahidasa, about the future of man. 

As regards the future of the world-system 
Th® ewiier •pecuk- wholc, it is mcrelv implied in the hymn 

tions were not much ^ j . r ^ 

concerned with the Paiamesthin” that the generating 

future of the world. ■ 

principles, the elemental forces, the self- 
determined movement and the dynamic energy, from which 

' Kig«ycda, X. 190. 

* Digha-nik&ya, 1. 30; Dhnromaaaftga^i, 1820 

* Aitareya ira^yaka III. 2. 3. 7. (8. B. B, Vol 1). 

* Brihad Afa^yaka Upanifad, IV. 4. 16 “ Yoini«d arr«k samratsaro pari. 

mrUla/' 
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the cosmos originates, reduce it, now and again, to a 
state of chaos or shapeless water.' A vague notion of the 
recurrent cycle.s of change also prevails in the hymn of 
“Brahmanaspati,” where we arc told how the gods, raising 
the cosmic dust by dancing, and by a process of combination 
and separation, cause all existent things to spring from non- 
existence (Chaos), and how the visible Infinite with her 
first-born seven sons goes to meet the primeval age of the 
gods, that is to say, Chaos or the real Infinite (Aditi)" 
With regal'd to the duration of the Cosmos, Mahidasa 
alone, among the post-Vedic thinkers, expressly said this : 
As long as the earth and fire, the firmament and air, the heaven 
and the sun, the quarters and the moon, or water and Varuija 
exist, so long the world does not decay."' But he says nothing 
Avhatever regarding the recurrent cycles of change. As re- 
gards the future of man, Jaivali was the first to teach that 
travelling on the Southern road, the bad souls of those 
worldly men who followed the path of their ancestors, reached 
after their death the moon as the highest point, and returned 
thence, by a kind of gradual natural transformation or ascent 
and descent, to this earth, in order to pass through new 
cycles of mundane existence ; while, travelling on the Nor- 
thern road, the good souls of those holy men who followed the 
path of the gods or divine philosophers, reached as far as'tlic 
sun, or perhaps beyond the solar region, hut returned no more 
to this dark spot which men call the earth. 

From these passages, the conclusion is obvious. The con- 
ception of post-en9, or the speculation concerning the future 
of the world is far later than the Vedic period, hut pre- 
Buddbistic and pre-Jaina. That is to say, the enveloping 
a.spect of nature did not so much engage the attention of the 
earlier thinkers as her developing aspect. 

■ Kig-vedft, X. 129. a. 

• Ibid, X. 72. 6-9. 

* Aitarej* Ara^yitlck, U.1.7. 
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If the Atharvana doctrine of time be closely examined, 
we hardly find any emphasis laid on the side of cessa* 
tion, destruction, dissolution, disappearance, or absorp- 
tion.^ Almost all that is said in the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda regarding time relates to its eternal exis- 

Tho Epic iloctrino of. j,. . _ ^ • 

Timo contrasted with tence, aTiu its croativo and ordaining power, 
the Atharvana. other hand, the Epic doctrine of 

time seems to lay the whole stress on the destructive phase 
of nature ; in other words, the optimism of earlier thought 
is overshadowed by the pessimistic gloom of later speculations. 
Moreover, the Atharvana doctrine of time is cosmological in 
its main conception, while tho Epic doctrine is anthropologi- 
cal, being concerned chiefly with the fate, or the Joy and 
sorrow, weal and woe, of tJie individual. The point in which 
the two doctrines show a resemblance to each other is that 


both are garbed in naive, poetic or unsystematic expressions. 

I. The Epic Doctrine of Time. 

A systematic exposition of the Epic doctrine of time is 
attempted, with considerable success, by Dr. Schrader.’ 
According to his exposition, time is conceived, in the Maha- 
bhArata, under its various aspects. 

(1) As Dista or the Determined comprising the natural, and 
that which is willed by the individual. The life-term of 
living beings is called the determined, i.e., natural time.® When 
the time-factor is brought into play by the will or act of man 
it is said to be Avilled by the individual.® 

(2) As Daiva or the Pateful. The state of time, which 
prevails due to the works of the gods, demons, or such natural 
causes as cold, heat, rain, hunger, thirst, and disease, goes by 
the name of Daiva. The Daiva may be distinguished from 
the Dista as the non-human or super-human from the human 
(paurusa), the pre-destined or unforeseen from the foreseen, 


' Indischen Fhilosophie, pp, 21-27. 

• Atharva- 7 oda, X. 3. 16 5 XII. 3. 55 : “ PurS distat pur&yL^ah ; di^fcatn ndtra jaraie 
hi nesat/* 

* MahabhSrata» V. 77. 10 : ynd anyad dusta-bhSvaflya punisaB} "w evayain-kfitam,” 

26 
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or as the aute-natal from that which belongs to the present 
existence.* 

(3) As Hatha “ — the Fortuitous or Accidental. 

(4) As Bhavya’-Bhavitavya — the Inevitable or that which 
must happen in the future even in defiance of the series of 
natural causation. 

(5) As Vihita^ or that which is regulated (niyata) by 
men, for instance, the time to sit, the time to lie down, the 
time to wallv, stay, eat and drink. 

(6) As Bhagadheya or that which acts as the cause of 
happiness and misery in the world. There are many passages 
of the Mahabharata illusrating this aspect of the doctrine of 
time. 

For instance, in the Santi-parva Bali says to ^akra 
All being.s, whether strong or Aveak, handsome or ugly, 
fortunate or wretched, are swept away by time. Time is 
too deep to be fathomed. It is like an ocean Avithout any 
island in it. Endless is the ceaseless flow of time. Time 
ordains all things, and destroys all creatures. As it produces 
everything, so it takes away everything. Time Avorks upon 
all things, and it is through time that all things reach a 
termination. Time protects, time shatters. 
Time!*** '^'**’** Pevsons Avell-veised in the Vedas conceive 
time as Brahman. The months and fort- 
nights are its body, which is invcstetl Avith the days and 
nights as its garments. The seasons are its senses, and the 
year is its mouth. Time as Brahman has neither beginning 

‘ Furva.janma-kritaiu karma tad dairam iti kathyate,'’ ITitopadesa, FrastftvanS, 
82. daiva-purva-krita (purva-daihika), at Maim, VII. 166, XI. 47, and Yfijfiavalkya, I. 348. 

® Hatha — Kakataliya, yddricchika, ukasmika, akurana, ahetuka, adhicca-aamnppanna. 
ilccording to Nilakantha, **aciiititasydtarkita 83 'a ca Idbho batha^.*’ 

* Cf. ‘^avasyam bhavino,” Kama-SHtra, II. 31. 

* Cf, paripanita-kSlab, Kau^iilya Artha&vstra, VII. 5. Ill ; “ Tvam etSvantam 
kftlam ce§toHva, ahaiii ctavautam kiilam cestisva iti" paripanitakala^ ; ibid, VI. 1. 
13. Tadodhara in his commentary on the Kdmasiltra, II. 31, reads paUyati 
instead of plavati. 

* Ssnti-parva, sections 223-225. 
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nor end ; it is eternal. Brahman in the form of time is the 
refuge of all creatures. Who can go beyond time ? Time 
cannot be evaded by running or standing still. Some say 
that Brahman is fire ; some that it is Prajapati ; some that 
it is the seasons or the month, or fortnight, days, hours, 
morning, noon, evening, twinkling, or moment. Thus people 
speak diversely of time which is one. Time is Brahman, the 
eternity. 

Secondly, from an important passage in the Adiparva we 
learn : Time is the root cause of all that are and are to be, 
and of pleasure and pain. Time creates, time destroys. 
Time is vigilant while all ai*e asleep. Time is uncon- 
querable.* 

II. CrUiamu of the Epic doctrine of time. 

The Buddhist Jataka (No. 245) offers, a criticism of 
the Epic doctrine of time. In former ages, when king 
Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, there lived a Brahman who 
was -well-versed in the three Vedas and became a fai’-famcd 
teacher. He had five hundred pupils under him. It 
happened that in course of time his pupils began to think, 
“We know as much as our teacher : there is no difference.” 
The teacher knowing this, put to them a (lucstion — a paradox, 
in order to tame them, proud and stubborn as they had all 
become. The question was this — Time consumes all things, 
including even itself. Can you tell me who consumes 
time — the all-consumer ?" 

Strange to say, there was not one amongst them who could 
answer it. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. 
Seeing that none succeeded in solving the riddle, the 

» “ Kala^ pacati bhiifcani, KSlah samharat© Prajal;. Kalab gupte§ii jagarti, Kdl5hi 
dnratikramab.” This verse is quoted in Siliiika’s Acslraftgatika (ixi. Dhariapati, 
p. 14), c/. **Kaiat prasutim bhutanaiii” Gaudapuda-Kdrika ; “Tatah Kula-vaifid 
eva”; Mukfci TJpam>iad, 1. 43 j etc. 

s “Kalo ghasati bhuUiii, sabbSneva saliattani. Yo ca kalaghuso bhuto so bbuta. 
pManii& pacati.** 
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teacher said in a hitter tone of irony : “ Do not imagine that 
this question is in the three Vedas. You think that you know 
all that I know !” 

Here the Brflhman is represented as a Vedic thinker, but 
he was rather a Bodhisattva or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on 
Buddhist lines who opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine 
of time. According to the Vedic theory, time not only 
consumes everything, hut also itself in the sense, as the 
commentator points out, that even the time-l)efore-meal 
and the time-after-meal do not abide (na papunati). Accord- 
ing to the Bodhisattva’s view, an Arahat is the consumer 
of time (kalaghaso), inasmuch as he is not hound to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies 
to sensuality, eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is 
released for ever from metempsychosis. 

A second, but far more philosophical criticism is offered 
by Svet&svatava,' Some wise men, deluded, speak of time as 
the first cause of everything. But time cannot be regarded 
as the first cause. Eor God is the first cause, while time, like 
nature, fate, chance, and soul, is but one of the proximate or 
secondary causes. It is God by whose power (^akti) and 
might the Brahma-wheel is made to revolve. God covers this 
world. He is the knower, the time of time (ktila-kala).* It 
is at the command of God that this world unfolds itself, — 
the world constituted of earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 
God is the beginning. It is God who produces the causes 
uniting the soul with the body. God is above the three kinds 
of time — past, present, and future ; He is without parts. God 
is beyond ail forms of time ; He is the other, from whom this 


' Svetasvatara Upani^ad, I. 2-4 j VI. 14-16. 

» Tho timo of time — tho destroyer of time. VijaAnfftman explains Kala-kAla as 
‘‘ KAlasya niyanta, upuliartil— tho ordainor, regulator of time.” SaAkar&nanda explains 
the same ” Kfilab 8arva-vina5a.k4;ri, tasyapi vinSsa-kara^j is the destroyer of 

all, even of that God is the destroyer.” This is a common sentiment in the later litera- 
ture, e.y., The Mahflnfiraya^a npani 9 ad says: "I am time, but of Ume I am not” 
(Ahameva kAlo, n&haift kAiasya.) 
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world moves round, God makes all, God knows all ; He is 
the self-caused, the knower (jna), the time of time. 

Asvaghosa criticises the view according to which time is 
the root-cause of Aveal and Avoe. He maintains that the pain 
of existence, the pain as a common accident experienced 
(pravrittiduhkha), is due to our craving, and other such 
mental causes, but not to time. It is, in other words, on 
account of craving (trisua), and not on account of time, nature, 
or the like, that men, imbued with passionate and delusive 
qualities (sarajastaraaska), become subject to death, while 
those who are without these qualities are not reborn.* 

The author of the Samkhya-sutra'^ maintains : Bondage does 
not befall man because of time. For time being all-pervading 
and eternal in its nature, is equally and also perhaps eter- 
nally associated with all. Or, as the commentator puts it, 
“ The bondage of man is not caused by time ; because if 
it were the cjiuse, there could be no separation such as 
that of the liberated and unliherated, because time, which 
applies to everything, and is eternal is at all times associated 
with all men, and must, therefore, bring all into bondage, 
if any.”“ 

“ Everything is caused by time. Time alone determines 
men’s prosperity and adversity, victory and defeat, and happi- 
ness and misery. By time Bali is made Indra. By time he 
is removed elsewhere.* And by time again he Avill be restored 
to his former position. All are due to time.”'* VatsyS-yana 
discards this view, and holds, on the contrary, that manly 
strength, self-help, or free-Avill activity is the principal means 
and cause of success in all matters,® 

* Saundaranandft-kftvya, XVI, 17. 

* I, 12 : “ kala-yogato vyapino nityaB3"a sai va-sanibaudliftt,** 

“ BalJanfcyae*8 Saiiikliya Aphovisina of Kapila, 1. 12. 67*. BiiLIer's ‘‘Vishnu” XX. 43: 
*'Kdia (time) in no one's friend and no one’s enemy.” 

* Vyavaropita— pfttale niyojita — Commentator. 

* KSma-antra, II. 27 29. 

•Ibid, II. 80; ” pnrnfa-kira (»prayatna) purvakatvSt sarTa^fravrittinAm npftyab 
pratyajal^." 
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Canakya’s view seems, in this respect, reconciliatory rather 
than polemical. Of strength, place and time, strength is 
superior to the rest. Such is tlie view of some teachers. 
Some give predominance to place on the ground that on land 
a dog baffles a crocodile, while in water a crocodile defeats a 
dog. There are some teachers with whom time is predominant. 
Their reason is this. At day-time a crow kills an owl, while 
during night an owl kills a crow. But according to 
Caijakya’s view, the three factors — strength, place and time, 
are auxiliary to one another. ‘ 

We have no criticism Avhatever of the doctrine of time 
from Mahavira and Buddha. But Kriyav^ins (Dynamists) 
as both of them were, it may he safely imagined that their 
views would have been identical in their geneml spirit with 
those attributed to VatsyAyana and others. Their general 
attitude is clear, at any rate, from the manner in which they 
have attacked the hypothesis of any efficient cause, such as 
God, Fate, Chance, or the like.’^ 

III. Defence of the Epic doctrine of time. 

The Vedic or Epic doctrine of time, was not without its 
strong defenders among the philosophers, the chief of whom 
was Sakayanya in the Maitri Upanlsad.* As a later thinker, 
^kSLyanya deals with various questions as to the form, 
manifestation, division, existence, and infinity of time. But 
the main problem with which his speculations are concerned 
is whether time is the original cause of everything or not. 

In the language of Sakayanya, Time (Kala), Death 
(Yama) and Life (Prana) are, in a sense, identical. Like 
fire, air, sun, food (anna, earth), Brahma, Eudra, and Vispu, 
time is one of the chief manifestations of Brahman, the 
highest Deity. 

‘ Kau^ilya-ArthnsSatra, TX. 1. 135-13G : paraspara-sAdhakil hi saktl-desa-kaiaV* 

* Sutra-Kritilfifra, I. 12; 11. 2-79; 1.6-27; 1.10-17; Aiigfuttapaniirfya, III. 135 1 
MahSbodhi Jdtaka in FauabolVs Jutaka and in Aryasura’a Jataka-mftla. 

• Maitri Upani^ad, IV. 5-6. 
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He quotes several earlier views ‘ in support of his own 
theory, but curiously enough some {u*e (luite contradictory. 
His quotations are these : — 

(1) Food (anna) is the cause of all that is time of food, 
and the sun is the cause of time. The visible form of time 
is the year, consisting of twelve months, made up of twink- 
lings (nimesas) and other measures. 

(2) As many portions of time as there are, the sun moves 
through them. He who meditates on time as Brahman, from 
him time moves far away. 

(3) As from time all beings flow, so from time they 
grow, and in time they rest. Time has form, and time is 
formless.® 

(4) “ Time ripens and dissolves all beings in the Great 
Self, but he who knows into what time itself is dissolved, he 
is the knower of the Veda.” 

Saksyanya’s personal views are given as follows. Time in 
itself is imperceptible by the senses. The progress of the 
sun, for instance, is the evidence of its existence. There are 
in fact two forms of Biahman, time (kala) 
non-time (akala). That which liad 
existed l)efore the sun came into existence 
is non-time. Non-time is without parts, i.e., indivisible. That 
which originates from the sun, and has parts (i.e., i.s divisible) 
is Time. Of time that is divisible, the year is the form, from 
which all creatures are born. As they are generated from 
the year, so they return to rest in the year. Thus the year 
is Fraj^pati, is time, food, the embodiment of Brahman, nay. 
Brahman himself, the self. This manifest time is the great 
ocean of beings. The sun, the source of all life (Savitri), 
dwells in it. The moon, stars, planets, the year, and the rest 

' Kaitri UpaTii 9 ad, VI. 14-16. 

* “ Kalo murtir amurtiman.” Max MQller translates ** time is visible (sun), and 

invisible (momentB).’* 
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are generated from it. These are, in their turn, the causes 
of all that is good or evil in this world. Therefore, Brahman 
is the Solar Self, the soul of the sun, and the sun must be 
conceived under the name of time. 

In the second place, all that human imagination can depict 
of time is to be found in a passage of the Yoga-Vnsistha 
Bamayana, the date of which is evidently far later than that 
of the Mahabharata and the Maitri Upanisad. This passage is 
put into the mouth of Kama, the mystic interlocutor of the 
d.ialogue, in order perhaps to keep the view quite distinct 
from the real system of the Yoga-Vasistha-Ramayana, as 
expounded by Vasistha. Of three long chapters (33-35) of 
the first book called Vairagya-prakarana, we shall be content 
with giving a brief summary : — 

Time is known under three names as Daiva, Xala and 
Kritanta.' Time is called the Universal Soul because it 
!».». ........... swallows the universe within itself. Time 

KAma 8 views or time. 

is all-pervading, but it has no perceptible 
form of its own, except that it is imperfectly known by the 
names of years, ages (yugas) and aeons (kalpas).® Time 
is divided, though in itself indivisible ; consumed, though in- 
combustible ; perceived, though imperceptible in its nature. 
Time is the subtlest of all things. Time has no other charac- 
ter or function but that of action and motion.'* It is by its 
action and motion that the existence of time is made known 
to us. Thus according to mystic Rama, as according to Zeno 
and Chrysippus, time is to be defined as “ the extension of the 
motion of the world,” * — a ceaseless motion of the universe, 
an endless succession of external events. 


* Yoga-VAsi^tha-RSm&ya^a, I. 25. 1, 5 : “Daivam Kalas ca kalbyatc.*— Tyitlyaft ca 
KfitAnteti uftiua. ** 

* Yoga-Vasi^t^a 1. 13 . 7 : “Yuga-vatsara-kalpAklivai^ kifleii prakatata gatah. Eupairala- 
kfyarap&tma sarvam Akramya 

9 Ibid^ L 25, 2 ; Kriyam-afiTadiite yasya Bvaparispaodarupinah. NAnyad dlak$yate 
r&pem na karma na samflhitam/' 

* Zeller’s ** Stoics, Spieoreans, and Soeptios/' pp. 186-187. 
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The function of time consists in the act of creating and 
dissolving the ^vorld-system. Time stands the foremost of 
all deceitful players, the artiticer who, sporting for the period 
of an aeon, loses his own existence in the eternity of Brahman, 
the spirit of spirits. But time after a short rest, ;is it Avere, 
reappears as at once the creator, the preserver, and the des- 
troyer of the world, — as the remembrancer of the past. Ac- 
tion (karma), also described <is Fate (niyati), is to time as a 
wife to a husband. 

Time is the source of all hatred and greed, — the cause of 
misfortunes and vicissitudes. Jlundreds of great kalpas may 
even ptiss away, yet there is nothing to move eternity to pity 
or to stop its course. At the close of an aeon (kalpunte), time 
dances about, like a skull-hearer (kapalika), with a long chain 
of the bones of the dead. 'Hme then assumes its terrifying 
form of fire (pralajAgni), to dissolve the world in empty space, 
or to reduce the cosmos to a chaos. Even .Brahma, Indra, 
and such other gods cease then to exist. Although thus the 
world is destroyed and renewed altinmately and endlessly, the 
seeds of things are never destroyed. Froin these seeds arise 
in course of time the four typos of existence (the oviparous, 
the viviparous, etc.). These types of conorete existence are 
to be regarded, contrary to the modern view of evolution, as 
eternally fixed. 

I V. lufinily of Time : The coufitant cycle of existence. 

Although a later authorily, the Sukx’aniti makes us under- 
stand that matters with which a Puraua deals bi-oadly fall 
under two heads : cosmology and history.* The creation of 
heaven and earth and firmament, the up- 
PnSn^a: hcaval of land from water, the distribution 

cal and historical. qJ mountains, plains and waters, the appari- 

tion of the sun, the moon, the stars and the planets, the 
formation of clouds, the circulation of water, the exchange 


27 


* iSukraniti, IV. 3. 104-105. 
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of heat and cold between land and sea and sky, the origin 
and propagation of species from the primordial (or, proto- 
plasmic) matter, the evolution of social gnidcs and all other 
human institutions, the elevation and degrmlation of the 
moral sense, etc., form the subject-matters of a Puraija.' In 
the language of Buddha, Puraija, Lokayata, or cosmology con- 
sists of speculations ‘about existence and non-existence’ 
(bhava-katha, vibhava-katha).' A Piiraiia in its historical 
aspect is sharply di.scriminated from an Itihasa or legend as 
we generally undei’stand it. Strictly, Purana i.s not history, 
but rather the plnlosophy of history.’* It is not the aim of a 
PuraQa or “ Universal History ” to jiroduce any record of 
‘hard facts’ associated with fixed date.s, bnt to indicate philo- 
sophically, or perhaps .scientifically, the successive stages of 
natural evolution, — to speculate, in other Avords, about the 
cycles or epochs of events, natural and historical, physical, 
psychical, social and individual, in their uniform and endless 
succession. 

The two {ispects of a Puniiia are so closely interconnected 
that it is impossible to separate them. In the history of 
Indian literature, after the Vedas are to be 
placed the Brahmavias (ineluding the Porest- 
If'pnrtnas. hooks and Upanisads) ; after the Brahmanas, 

the Itihassi-l’nranas ; after these, the six 
Vedaugas with Avhich the Sutra-literature begins ; and after 
the Vedaiigns, the Atigas, the Pitaka.s, the Nfti-^lstras, the 
Dharma-sivstras, the Epics, and all the rest. Among the 
Vedaugas, the Kalpa-sutras and the Jyotisas have to deal 
with divisions of time. The same holds true of the Nlti- 
sastras and the Dharma-siistras. At fii’st the name Purapa 
denoted cosmological speculations embodied in the Brahmai^s. 

> Mann, 1.21-34. 

' Dlgha-nikiiya, I, iij) 8-9. 

^ Ibid, i». 178, Buddha’s oxprossion ‘ loka-akkhdyikff * corresponds almost to Huxley's 
' history of the earth ’ or * Universal history.* 
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Later on, a class of literatui*e arose to whicli the use of the 
name Puiuna cam(? to be restricted. The earlier specimens of 
Purftpas are to be found in the Vedic hymns, the BriXhmai^, 
the Aggauha sutta, the Manu-smriti, the Mahahhiirata, and 
the like. There is a great deal of truth behind the tradition 
that the Puraiias are Upa-vedas — ‘Those which stand close 
to the Vedas.’ Por in the Vedic speculations we find nothing 
but the bare outlines of the Furanas. 

Towards the close of the post-Vedic period, Nidhi appears 
in a list of science.' Nidhi or the .so-called 

The science of Time. • •• i>i 

sciences of time is m reality nothing more 
than a systematised division of time. It is incorporated in 
the Kautillya Artha-saatra,’^ the Manu-Smriti, the MahS- 
bharafii, the Brihat-samhita, and .several other later texts. 
A practical division of time into year, half-year, five or six 
seasons, months, fortnights, is indeed c\s old as the Vedas. In 
the earlier reckoning, ho^vcver, the greatest limit of time does 
not seem to have extended beyond a year (sajiivatsara), and a 
hundred winters.® Evidently, then, the conception of four 
yugas (ages) : Satya (Krita), Treta, Dvapara, and Kali — is 
post-Vedic, and occurs for the first time in the Taittirlya 
Brahmana.' Still later, we have the conceptions of Man* 
vantani.s (intervals of Manus) and Kalpas or Mahakalpas 
(Epochs, Aeons, Cycles, or Millenniums). When the Greek 
ambassador Megastheucs visited India in the fourth century 
B.C., he found the yuga-measureraent of time already in 
existence. The Kautillya Artha-sfistra bears testimony to the 
same fact. But it can be proved on the evidence of the Jaina 
and Buddhist texts, that the conception of Kalpas and MahS* 
kalpas, not to say of yugas, became prevalent in the country 

‘ ChSndogya Upani^ad, Vll. 2. 1; VII. 7. 1. 

i The divisions of time as jgivGii iu the Kautiliya Artlia»aSstra (11* 20. 88; IX. 1. 185^ 
136) differ in c^»rfcain respects from thoso in the Mana-Smriti (I. 63*64), the Mahfibhdrata 
(XII. 232. 12-31 ; Xll. 233. 4*#), and the Institutes of Viffnu (XX. 1-20). 

» Rig-veda, X. 190. 2 ; Vll. 66. 11. 16 ; etc. 

* See Rales of human sacrifice. 
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sometime before the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
conception played some part not only in the teachings of 
Mahaviraand Buddha, but also in those of Grosala,* their 
common predecessor, the reputed leader of the Ajivika 
school. Thus the date of the conception of Kalpas and 
Mahakalpas may be safely placed somewhere in the neo- 
Vedic and pre-Buddhistic-period. Further, it Avould seem 
that the conception of Manvantaras (Manu-intervals)® is histori- 
cally later than that of Kalpas, just as the theory of 
Incarnations (Avataras)* is posterior to the conception of 
Manvantaras. 

In connexion with these ancient cosmological speculations 
we have to note three points of phiiosophical importance. 
(1) That they all imply a certain reference to infinity of time 
and eternity of the world of generation. (2) That they involve 
something of a Stoic notion of the infinite divisibility of time, 
—the notion which forms the basis of the atomic theory of 
time in the Jaina Dravya-samgraha (V'. 22). (3) That in their 

purely cosmological aspect they seem to be either Platonic or 
Aristotelian in character. “Platonic”* because they have 
reference to the notion of a Player,® who, sporting as it were, 
or of an artificer (mayin), who by his artifice (sva-mayaya),® 
repeats the world again and again ad infinitum. And 
“Aristotelian” because they presuppose a fully real individual 
as the originator of all changes. 


‘ Dial. B 11 ^72 ; •• 8.4W.000 periods ” (MabS.kappas). See my ‘IjiTikM,* I, p. jg. 
Manu, I. 79-80. There is no reference to Incarnations. 

* Macdonald’s ‘ BrfthmaQas of the Vedas,’ p. 90 f. 

* Development of Greek Philosophy, pp. 116.116; 161-235. 

* Mana-am^ti, I. 80, 

® Svet&tvatarn UpanifAd, IV. 9.10. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Asuri. 

Yajnavalkya’s speculations led to the development of a 
theistic doctrine (Isvara-vada), Avhich was strongly opposed 
by both Mahfivira and Buddha. 1 1 was in fact an old Brah- 
manic belief for which Yajnavalkya’s philosophy afforded a 
fresh ground. An account of this theistic doctrine is given 
in the first chapter of the Briliad Aranyaka (Jpanisad, divided 
into six sections, each of which is called a Brahmana. The 
doctrine, as vi'e now have it, is interwoven with cosmological 
speculations, and reminds us, in many points, of the Mosaic 
doctrine of Genesis. And the Upanisad^passage * in Avhich 
the doctrine is inculcated is historically important as forming 
the basis of all later cosmologies, especially those which are 
embodied in the Brahma-jala and Aggauna suttas, the Manu- 
Smriti ^ and the Mahabharata. 

It is a generally, accepted opinion that the Manu-Smriti 
contains not one, but two distinct doctrines of creation. The 
accounts in the Brahma-jala and the Agganna suttas also 
differ. In point of , fact the origin of this difference or discre- 
pancy is in the Upani!»d passage itself. The first three 
sections set forth a theory of creation which is different from 


^ Bfibad Arawyaka tJpani§ad, I. 3. 27 : 

Lead me* from the unreal to the real ! 

Lead me from darkness to light ! 

Lead mo from death to immortality !** (Max M611«r). 

** &sato mft sad gaznaya ! 

Tamaso mtt jyotir gamaya ! 

Mrityor mfi amritam gamaya!” See Dou88en*8 Vedanta, p. 86. 

This passage contains the famons prayer-formnla (stotra) of the Brdhmo Bamftj, 
founded by Baja Bam Mohan Boy (1880 A.D.). 

Muir's “Sanskrit Teits,” IV. 26. 
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thafc embodied in the remaining three. The fourth section 
in particular is called the Purusa»vidha 
^ TwoU.eorio«ofc.-ca. tho Madhvandinas. As its 

name implies, the fundamentfil problem with 
which the Brahmaija is concerned is the generation of things 
from Purusa or the universal soul. The Bmhmaiia in ques- 
tion is of the greatest importance for the historian of Indian 
juristic thought, and of the Samkhya views. In it we dis- 
cover the immediate background for Purapic Samkhyam, an 
expression by which we must understanil here only an attempt 
at a rational theory of the universe, inclusive of all human 
institutions, -.--such Saihkhya views as we find, for instance, in 
the Manii-SmT iti and the Mahabharata. It seems to us possible 
that we may find here one Avay to answer the question whether 
the Silriikliya system is prior to the advent of Buddha or not. 

We learn from the concluding verse of the Samkhya- 
Karikil w'hich is the first systematic exposition of the 
Saiiikhya dualivsni, that Kapila, Asuri, Pancasikha and 
Isvara-Kvisna Tvere the four most renowned teachers of 
Sfimkhyam. In tracing back the develop- 
81^6^01 tho'do'vch)")'^ meat of the Samkhya doctrines from the 
saAkhyl/'"* Samkhya- Kiirika to the Vedas, we shall take 

these four names hotvever mythical they 
may be, to denote the four traditional landmarks or stages. 
The first stage of Samkhyam will then be represented by the 
Puru^-sukta in the liig-veda, the second stage by the Purusa- 
vidha-Brahmapa in the Brihad Arapyaka Upanisad, the third 
stage by Pancasikha’s views 'in the Santiparva, and the fourth 
stage by Isvara-Krispa’s views in the Bhagavad-gitS. The 
traditional author of the Purusa- sukta is “ NSrSyapa ” or 
"Kapila.”* The author of the Purusa- vidha-Brahmapa is 
unknown, but we may suppose that it was Asuri. 

‘ Note that in the Svet&Sratara TTpanifad, Kapila (The Fiei^) m refpirded «8 the iriee 
son of JSrnhniA. This is in agreement with the legends in the i^lntiparva, where Kapila 
ia described as the Mind-begotten son (mCnasa-putra) of BrahmS. The Kndgala Up. 
Iitteeta that Parana Sukta was the starling point of BSihkhyaui. 
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In the Silmkhya tradition Asuri is hardly more than a 
name or passing shadow. Bat his name occui-s in all the 
tlu’ee genealogies of teachers and pupils 

Asuri in the SSrii- . • i.i -i'» m i 7 i tt • i i 

khya tradition. "ivei* the Briliad Aranyaka Upanisad.‘ 

The first two of these lists mention Asiiri 
as a pupil of Bharadvaja, while from tht; third list it appears 
that he was the immtjdiate successor of Yajnavalkya, though 
not necessarily his pupil. This is one of our reasotis for 
ascribing the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana to Asuri. The other 
reason is this. The views Avhich this Brahmana embodies 
can be traced to “ N.S,r!iyana's ” hymn in the llig-veda, and 
Yajnavalkya’s philosophy. Admitting this, the next step 
towards the solution of the question will he to ohacrve how 
from the time of Asuri to that of Pancas'ikha in tlie ^iintiparva 
the Silmkhya nomenclature was gradually coiT\<*-d. In the 
meantime we must inquire whether or no, sucli a nomencla- 
tui*e was in use in the time of the Buddha. 

There are two fragments of Buddha’s teaching which 
throw light on the yioAvs of Asuri. The two fragments are 

Buddi.a-s «,...cnia. Brahtua-jala and the Agganna 

intioii* on the orisi" of gutta. Til accountIng for theistic notion in 

thoistic notions. ^ 

general Buddha says : There comes a time, 
now and again, w'hen, after the lapse of a long long period, the 
world-system (loka, cosmo.s, the tieeting vi.sible universe) 
passes aw'ay (saifavattati). When this happens, living beings 
(including the gods, — the sun, moon, etc.,) are ‘ mostly reborn 
in the World of Radiance ’ (ilbhassara-kayil), that is to say, 
assume luminous forms or n(;hular bodies. In this .state 
they persist for a long long period of time, made of consciousness 
(manomaya) feeding on joy, self-luminous, traversing the sky 
(whizzing in the air as dynamic forces),'^ and full of splendour. 


- II. 6. 3}' IV. 6.3; Vr. 5.2. 

• Djgha Nikffya, I. 18-20. cp. Tho story of Htaka-Urahuiil, Maijliiina-NikSya, f. 326- 
331 ; Saihyutta-mkaya, I. 142-144; .liifeaka No. 405. But suo Dia). B., 11, pp. 30-31. 

• C/. The Upani^ad-oxpressions “ Pnil»hu-vimita/* aiul “ ?ibuu?ir.iita’* in the ChSndogya, 
YIII. 5. 3. and Kau9!taki, 1. 3. 
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Thermfter comes also a time, when, sooner or later, the world 
system begins to develop or re-evolve (vivattati). When this 
happens the Brahma-mansion (Brahina-viinana, the Formed 
Universe) makes its appearance. But it is at first empty 
(sunna) — of inhabitants. In course of time, some one of 
those beings, either kt the end of its existence, or because 
of the exhaustion of it.s merit (by accident, as we now say), 
falls from the nebular state, ahd comes to life in the Brahma- 
mansion, within the visible universe (say, as the sun). 

In this latter state the conscious l)eiiig spends a long 
long period of time, feeding on joy, self -illuminated, traversing 
the sky, and shining in glory. But from the circumstance 
of * dwelling thei*e so long alone,’ the l)eing begins to feel 
“ a dissatisfaction and a longing : O ! would that other beings 
might come to join me in this place !” ' Just then, as chance 
would have it, other beings, descending from the nebular 
state, come, by a similar process, to life within the formed 
universe (say, as the moon, the visible stars, and the planetary 
bodies), which are of a shorter dunvtion, less glorious, and 
less powerful than the sun. 

As time goes on, some of those conscious beings, descend- 
ing from their solar or lunar or planetary ancestors (pheno- 
menal antecedents) are reborn at last as men on this earth. 
And among men again, there may be some one who begins 
to reflect upon the problem of existejice, — the speculation 
about the origin and development of the life-process. 

In tracing his existence backward from his present birth 
to that which he imagines to he his very first, he perceives 
that his knowledge docs not go beyond the sun, the first-honi 
individual in this formed universe, — the first dweller in the 
solar home. From this thought he is led naturally to the 
conclusion : — 

“ He is Brahms, the Great God, the Supreme Being, the 
Almighty (or, the Omnipresent), the Omniscient, the Buler, 

^ Bhys Davids' translation of ** Aho vata itthattam figaccheyjanti P" 
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the Lord, the Creator, the Maker, the Best (‘ Chief of all ’), 
the Ordainer, the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are 
and are to Ije. He, the maker of all these beings, is stedfast, 
immutable, eternal, unchangeable, and the same for ever 
and ever. ’ 

Whereas ive, who are made by him, are come here, to this 
world, being impermanent, mutable, and limited in our term 
of existence. But on what gi’ounds are Ave to call him the 
Creator and us the ci'eated ones ? We must call him the Crea- 
tor because Avhen he thought of us, — on his mental resolve 
(*• by the power of his will, mano-panidhi), ® we all came 
here into existence. We must have been created by him 
‘because, as Ave see, it Avas He Avho Avas here first, and we 
came after him.’” 

The passage of AAdiich a summary is given above, seems to 
have reference to the Purusa-vidha-Brahmana. In the guise 
of an historian Buddha posed himself as a 
of the doctrine. cntic 01 the iiotion ot a personal author ot 

our mortal being or an individual unmoved 
mover of the Brahma-wheel (the universe), — a notion which 
was shaping itself in his time permanently into a legal 
and moral creed. Proceeding as he did from change or 
causal genesis as the fundamental fact, Buddha could not 
conceive any such unchangeable and omnipotent individual 
as being fully real by himself. For him the Avorld of 
generation Avas a constant cycle of change (rather than 
existence), — a continuous process of evolution and revolution, 
— of envelopment and development. 

Buddha is speaking to two young BrShmans, BharadvSja 
and Vasistha, who having disregarded caste-prejudices, are 
come to join his order : There comes a time AA'hen the visible 

* ** Brahin&, MaliabrabmiS, abhibhu, anabhibhutOi aftfiad atthu-d$ 80 , vaeavatti, insaro, 
kattS, Dimmatfl, set^ho, sanjitS, vasi, pita bhuta*bhavySnaift. . . . (ao) Dicco, dhnvo, aassato, 
aviparii[^fti»a-dhammo, sassati-samo." 

• Cf. The Buddhist Sanskrit expression ” pnwjidhana.** 
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universe passes away, and consequently beings are reborn 
elsewhere in the nebular sphere. This is duly succeeded by 
a time when the world begins to develop anew. All is then 
water, and enveloped in darkness, a darkness that blinds. 
Those beings, falling from radiant Avorlds, are reborn within 
the formed universe, made of consciousness, sustained by joy, 
floating in space, and shining in glory. The formed universe, 
the juicy earth (rusii pathavl ‘emerges from the waters like 
a scum of milk or ghee, odorous and sweet.' Having come 
in contact with it, ..feasting thei’con, those beings become soli- 
dified, and lose thereby part of their own luminance. Thus 
the sun, the moon, and the stare and planets appear once 
more, and the natural seasons come into existence. Mean- 
while the cooling process goes on. As the juicy earth gradu- 
ally becomes hardened, it loses its flavour and sweet taste, 
‘but vegetation, first of low, then higher gi*ade evolves.’ Man 
descends at length from his heavenly ancestors — from the vital 
sun, or the reflective moon. The human race vary in degrees 
of comeliness. The fair despise the ugly, the Avhite the black 
men. Thus a colour distinction arises. Mon at first 
feed on rice grown in abundance without cultivation. But 
with the gradual loss of fertility of the soil, tilth become? 
necessary. In the beginning sex-differences are unknown 
among the human race. As time passes on, sex-differences 
evolve, resulting in grejit social and moral xipheavals. From 
sex -connexion households originate. ‘ Rice is stored, land is 
enclosed, and with the rights of property arise dishonesty, 
strife and injustice.’ This leads men at last to think of estab- 
lishing a ruler,* chosen from the best among them, to administer 
justice. The ruler is supported by the ruled, and he is, to 
begin with, but a patriarchal or feudal chief, recognised as the 
lord of the fields (Khetta-pati). From these emerge a class of 
men, who become known as princes or nobles, upholding a 
certain standard of morality and social virtue. On the other 

* Menu, Vll. 3 j ^Shti Patva, Bijadbarnia, Section o9 } Artbafoatra, 1 13. 
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hand, certain human beings, distressed at the sins of society, 
leave home-life, retire into woods to meditate, or dwell outside 
the towns, compiling sSstras - literary treatises. Putting away 
evil, these come to be distinguished as Brahmans, who uphold 
a certain standard of humanity in thought, word and deed. 
Among others, those who lead household life, develop certain 
industries, and thereby set up a different standard of morality, 
come to be called Vessas (Tradesmen). There are others again 
who take to minor or low crafts, and become known as Suddas, 
differing from other classes by a certain Standard of law.' 

In this second fragment — taken from theAggailna sutta — 
Buddha cites an ancient cosmology (Porana) in support of his 
opinion that social distinctions among the Aryans were origin- 
ally based upon moral rather than upon any racial grounds. 

This cosmology, which Buddha indirectly 

The historical impor- i <. . • 

tanco of tho second made his own or utilised for his own purpose, 
fragment. prcsupposes the passage of the Brihad Aran- 

yaka Upanisad referred to above. The main point in which 
the two accounts differ is that in the Aggahfia Sutta Buddha 
does not attack the theory of creation, as he does in the 
Brahmajala and other Sutbis. Although, as Prof. Rhys Davids 
observes, “ a continual note of good-humoured irony runs 
through the whole story in the Agganna Sutta, we must not 
forget the reason of it. Prof. Rhys Davids also rightly points 
out that this dialogue froras ‘a kind of Buddhist Book of 
Genesis,’ and that, in it Buddha replaces an older, but current 
'BrShman legend.’ This explains clearly enough why Buddha 
does not mention the name of God at all ivhen he restates or 
remodels the Bi^hmanic cosmology on his own account. 

The historical importance of the Dialogue is indeed very 
great. It stands mid-way, in point of date, between the 
Brihad Arapyaka Dpanisad, on one side, and the ‘Lav’s of 
Manu* and the Mahsbharata on the other. Mrs. Rhys Davids 


‘ Un. Bbys David*’ Buddhism, pp. 236-238. 
> Dial. & II, p. 107. 
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judges it to 1)6 “a striking specimen of archaic science 
attempting a rational theory of the origin of human insti- 
tutions.” ‘ Moreover, it will be noted that both the TJpanisad- 
passage and the Aggaiina sutta, with all their differences in 
other I’espects, agree in exhibiting the doctrine of genesis in 
its intimate relation to Vedie and post-Vedic thinking, 
whereas we find in the ‘ Laws of Man u,’ as well as in the 
Mahabharata that the doctrine has become altogether what is 
generally described as the Puranic Sariikhyam. 

As to the teaching of the Puru^i-vidha Brahmapa, in the 
first three sections wa find a most interesting exposition of 
“ Brahmanaspati’s ” doctrine, combined Avith the views of 
Aghamarsana, “Paramesthin,” and “ Narayana.” In the 
second Brahmana we read that in the beginning there 
was nothing else than Death (Mrityu). Everything was 
in the tvomb of chaos concealed by Death, by hunger ; 

for Death is hunger (food-principle). Death 
yi^B * 18 Called Aditi because whatever it brings 

forth, that it tends to devour again. Now 
Death thought of having an organised body, and so 
it began to move about, l)eing stirred up Avith energy. 
Thereupon water was produced. All was neater for the time 
being. From water was formed gradually froth (sara,* proto- 
plasmic matter ?), which being hardened, appeared as the earth. 
Thereon rested Death t.fiery ether) and from it proceeded Fire 
(Agni), full of splendour. This luminous mass of fire divided 
itself into three portions ; one portion became Aditya (the sun), 
one portion became VSyu (the air), and the third portion be- 
came this earth, the home of animated beings (PrapS). Death 
wished to have a second body, and it produced the seed which 
became, the Year. Before that time there was no Year, — 
there were no natural seasons. By natural seasons, all existent 

' pikddhism, p. 285. See also the Mahdvaatu, ed, Seiiarfc, I, pp. 888-348 ^ and ttock- 
hiirs ** Life of The Baddha,'* chap. I. 

• Of. Pali raaS patharl. 
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things — men, animals, scriptures and religious ceremonies — 
were brought forth. As organic beings evolved, the senses 
developed, and the thinking principle (mind) w;is already in 
the li\ ing body. In man the mind runs free as a horse fit for 
sacrifice, while other animals arc enslaved by the sen.ses. 

The real philosophicsvl views of Asuri arc embodied in the 
fourth and fifth sections of the Upanisad. In view of the 
imperfection of his terminology it is difllcult to judge whether 
his e.xpressions are those of Pantheism or Dualism. Perhaps 
they imply both, or neither. Supposing they imply i)oth, this 
would mean that Dualism furnishes the best ground for expla- 
nation of experience, while Pantlieism expresses his real 
philosophical standpoint. 

In the beginning Soul (Atraii) alone was the existent, and 
Soul was in the form of a self-conscious, self-centred, undivided, 
individualised, and absolutely pure mass of solar essence 
(Purusa). There being nothing but itself. Soul had no cause 
to fear a rival. But being alone, Soul felt no delight. It 
wished for a second. With thus thought Soul divided its own 
body in two, thereby creating a male and a female. The male 
is called the heaven and the female the earth. It is 
from the union of these two — heaven and earth — that all 
beings are born. In this connexion a view of Yajnavalkya is 
quoted to establish the universal truth that a third something 
is always the sequence of two opposed facts. Yajfiavalkya 
said : ** We tAVo — man and wife — are to eacli other ‘ like the 
half of a split pea ’ (vTjala).”* Woman (earth) is produced 
originally from man (heaven). Sex-diiferences exist among 
all beings from men down to the ants. Cattle, liorses, goats,, 
sheep, — all these were created in pairs, as male and female. 
Soul knew that it was the creator of all that exists, nay, that 
it was the creation (siisU). Indeed, soul itself became the 
creation. Therefore whatever thing is found here, or whatever 
god is worshipped by men is but a particular manifestation of 

* Brihad Arsnyaka Upanisad, I* 4. 3. cf, IV. 3 21. 
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the universal spirit. The gods or heavenly bodies are the 
best creations of this spirit. 

Now every particular thing was at first in an indeterminate 
condition (avyakrita). The concrete existent became deter- 
minate by ‘ name and form ’ (nama-rupa), by individuality. 

The world is pervaded by Soul,— every limb of a living 
body is animated by tbe same spirit. Soul is in everything, 
in every living substance as a razor put into a razor ca.se, or 
as fire in ara^i wood. 

Soul is beyond tbe apprehension of the senses. The senses 
can represent Soul only in parts or fragments. For instance, 
when Soul breathes, we assign to if the name of breath 
(prana) ; Avhen it speaks, Ave assign to it tbe name of speech 
(vSk); Avhenit sees, we assign to it the name of sight (caksu); 
when it hears, ive assign to it the name of hearing (srotra) ; and 
when it thinks, we assign to it the name of thought (manas). 
But he who conceives one or other of these, taken alone (ekai- 
kara), to be the Soul, does not know what Soul is. For, as Asuri 
maintains in agreement with Mahidasa,a]l these represent only 
the names of one or other function of the soul (asya etani 
karmanSm anyfiva); that is to say, breathing, speaking, seeing, 
hearing and thinking, all bear in varying degrees tbe name of 
one and the same act of reasoning (prajnanasya nahiadheyani). 
Again, like pratardana, Asuri holds that the soul acts always 
as a whole soUl, As a whole it breathes, as a Avhole it speaks, 
and so forth; and in this sense breathing, speaking, seeing, 
and other special functions of the soul find unity in it. 

In fact, the soul, as conceived by Asuri, is the footstep or 
foundation (padanlya) of all the functions which we discharge 
as living thinking beings. It is, by the power of soul, that we 
know everything. Apart from such a unity, identity and 
continuity in the soul or mental life, all mental acts would 
appear to be but so many disconnected events.' In his 
further investigation into the unity of mental life Asuri 

‘ Brihad Upanifad, I. 4. 7. 
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made an important discovery, namely that the elements 'of 
cognition are not confined to understanding, but are involved 
also in the act of perceiving in general. Even when a man is 
touched on the back, he becomes aware of this throueh his 
mind. Desire, will, doubt, faith, want of faith, retentiveness, 
forgetfulness, shame (prudence), reflection, fear— all these are 
constituents of mind. ‘ Speech or language is to thought what 
a wife is to her husl)and. 

The main problem w'ith which the fifth section of the 
Brahmana is concerned is how comes it that the world never 
perishes, in spite of the reckoned cycles of change which it 
undergoes. In this connection we may recall that .Taivali’s 
question was : How comes it that the Avorld is never full ? 
Strange to say, the answers given by both Jaivali and Asuri 
reach ultimately the same truth. The pnru.sa, or the Universe 
is imperishable. The univer.sal spirit generates the world 
again and again. 

We shall finally consider the social and ethical vieAVs of 
Asuri. It is iinporbint to bear in mind that his views are 
derived partly from the philosophy of Yajnavalkya, but mostly 
from that of “Narayana.” His original contribution is the 
theory of the origin of society. 

God or Soul is nearer to us than anything else: dearer than 
a son, deai*er than wealth, deai’er than all the rest. One must, 
therefore, regard Soul alone as dear. Soul being the true Self, 
if human loves soul, he i.s never di.sa2)i)oijitcd. The highest 
duty of man is to seek the knoAvledge of God. But for this 
reason, Asuri Avarns us, we are not to neglect other duties 
of life and society. According to his vieAv the Avhole duty of 
a man may be .summed up under these three heads, the Brah- 
man, the .sacrifice and the AA orld. A man should carry bn the 
works— social, intellectual and spiritual, of his ancestors. And 

* Bribad Ira^j-aka Upanijad, 1.6. 3 : KSniP, lamkalpa, rieikitsS. iraddhi, atraddhc, 
dhriti, adhriti, hri, dbl, blij. Tlio BiiddhisU came to treot lliefie aa incnU! proportiea 
(cctaaikA dhaminfa). 
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there are the three worlds of duty to fulfil — the world of the 
Gods, the Avorld of the Fathers, and the world of Men. The 
world of Men is to be gained by a son only, aud not by any 
other work. The world of the Fathers aud that of the Gods 
are to be gained by sacrifice and knowledge respectively. 

As regards his social views, Asuri maintains that originally 

Asuri'g social and there Were no class distinctions among men. 
moral views. socicty being one or homogeneous did 

not flourish. With a view to the welfare of society class 
distinctions were introduced gradually among them, as similar 
distinctions obtained also among the gods. As society became 
organised, such distinctions Avere established permanently. 
Like “ Narayana ” Asuri is of opinion that class distinctions 
and division of labour are necessary for a healthy organisation 
of society, and are a clear sign of social strength. The moral 
justification of such distinctions is that some sort of distinc- 
tion can be found equally among the gods. Briefly, then, 
homogeneity is as bad for a society as an ill-defined hetero- 
geneity. This is of course a common sentiment in all juristic 
and theological circles. ‘ 

The establishment of class-distinctions, or the thorough 
organisation of the division of labour was not enough for the 
strength of the community. Brahman, therefore, created at 
last the most excellent Bharma — Law, Righteougngss, 
Justice. Bharma is protected and administered by the ruling 
class, and Bharma is the Ksatra of Ksatras, — the king -of 
kings, there lieing nothing higher than the Law. Since the 
establishment of law or moral justice, a Aveak man can con- 
trol one Avho is physically stronger, by the aid of the Law, as 
Avith the help of a king. But Bharma is again Truth, and 
that which is true is just. The LaAV and Truth thus being 
identical, to declare the one is just to proclaim the other. 

Later developments on Kautilian, Buddhistic and Yed&ntic 
lines of this conception of Bharma as k^trasya k^trati, or 

' See Hantt'Smriti, I 31; Bhogavad Gitft, IV. ISt ’XVlII. 41:44. 
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rafifio rSja as Buddha puts it, are to be met with in the 
Kautiliya Artha^tra, the Bajaragga of the Auguttara, Part 
III, and the Eajadharma and Gita sections of the Great Epic. 
This idea of Dharma, together with the programme of duties 
of the kings, as set forth in the. texts mentioned above, 
appears to have been realised through tlic administrations of 
Candragupta Maurya, King Asoka, and the Gupta Kings 
respectively. 

Asuri holds that belief in future life is essential to man’s 
moral and spiritual existence. Por it alone 
views.""" furnishes a .stimulus to all his endeavours. 

To believe in future life is for him to 
recognise the law of action, that is to say, to recognise the 
truth of the maxim that a man reaps as he sows, hero as well 
as hereafter. A man is what he thinks himself to be. He 
who knows that he is Brahman actually becomes Brahman.* 
If a man worships any other deity, thinking that he is differ- 
ent from Brahman, the highest Deity, is ignorant. In fact, 
he who worships a god other than God is no more than a 
beast fit for sacrifice to the gods. 


‘ Brihad In^yaka TTpanifad, I. 4. 10: “ Va ovarii ve<141airi *» idarii 

tarrmib bhavitti.*’ 
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chapter XV. 

PlPPALAlJA. 

The philosophical views of the venerable seer Pippalada 
are preserved in the Prasiiopanisad consisting of six dia- 
logues. Each one of these dialogues contains hut an answer 
of Pippalada to the questions put to him, one hy one, by his 
six contemporaries, who are all said to have been devoted to 
philosophy (Brahmapara), fulfillcrs of ideal life (Brahma- 
nistha-para), and seekers of divine knowledge (Brahmitnve- 
samana). The six contemporaries are— Sukesas Bharadvaja, 
Saivya Satyakama, Sauryayanin Cargya, Kausalya Asva- 
layana, Bhilrgava Vaidarbhi, and Kabandhin Kstyjiyana.' 

The name of Pippalada does not occur in the three separate 
lists of teachers given in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad. 
In one of them we have mention of two Gargyas and of one 
Gargyayapa. Gargyayaria is evidently Gargyayapi, a contem- 
porary of Uddalaka.* We know of one Gargya, i.e., Gargya 
Balaki, who was a contemporary of Yajnavalkya. The second 
Gargya is perhaps the Sauryayanin (Astronomer) Gargya, w'ho 
was a contemporary of Pippalada. J f this be true, we might 
surmise that Pippalilda belongs to a period later than that of 
Yajnavalkya. 

Probably Pippalada’s date was not far from the Buddha. 
Among the six contemporaries of Pippalada, one is Kabandhin 
Katyayana. The early Buddhist records frequently allude to a 
philosopher named Kakuda Katyayana (Pakudha Kaccayana), 
who is said to have been one of the elder contemporaries of the 
Buddha. The two names, Kabandin Katyayana and Kakuda 
Katyayana, are practically one and the same. When 
Buddha was a young man. Kakuda KstySyana was getting 

‘ PnUnopanifad, 1. 1. 

* Brihad Ir. Up., IV. 6. 2. 
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on in years, just as when the latter was a joung man, Pippa- 
lada had already reached a venerable age. We suppose that 
the two names are identical because the real name of the 
philosopher was merely Katyayana. Tins epitliet Kabandhin 
or ICakuda was attached to his name for no other reason than 
to distinguish tlie philosopher Katyayana from others of his 
name. Besides, it is obvious that both Kabandhin' and 
Kakuda have reference to the same physical deformity of 
the man. This identity, though at first sight hypothetical, is 
supported by philosophical grounds, as v\'e shall see later. 

One thing is certain amid all uncertainty, namely, that 
wo do not know much about Pippalada’s life. In the com- 
mentary on Umasvati’s Tattvartha-sutra (VIII. 1.) Pippalada 
is classed among the ignorant heretics (ajhani-kudristi’s), 
and in the Prasiiopanisad lie is referred to as a veneraiile sage, 
and as a contemporary of Sukesas Bharadvaja and others. 
He was an Atharvanika, the compiler, of a recension of the 
Atharva Veda, recognised as canonical perhaps vvitliin a 
century before tbe rise of Buddhism." The (Jarbbhpanisad 
and the i^riraka, the Parabrahrua and the Sarabha also 
embody his views, and time may come when it will bo 
admitted that he was the historical founder of the Siithkhya 
philosophy of which natural causation and yo<ja were tire two 
cardinal features. This is all that we can say regarding 
Pippalada. Only one more trifling point which we might 
add (from an etymological speculation on his name) to our 
knowledge of Pippalada, would Ixi this. He was exiremcly 
fond of eating pippala (fruit), in the same way that Kanada, 
the reputed founder of the Vais’esika school of philosophy, 
was an eater of kaua (‘ the particles of rice). 

' A friend bUggesU tliat the name iitiplice a hoadlcKS trunk, I'.r., a person liaving little 
brain-power or intellect. 

» In the, phraseology oC Y-ijRavalkya t.ho Atharva .i» not a Veda hat Adgiraea, Bribad 
Ar. Up. Vr. 6 II. Of. Ohandojjya VH. 1, where the Atharva i« ref-rred to as tho fourth 
Vedit. Tho Buddhi.tt oxprt'.ssion Itiliasa paiirMvwtn (Uiglin, I. p. SK) poiiil.“ to the tame 
conctnsiou (sec Sun.n£.gola.VilaBini-, I. p. 247: Athabhana- Vedwh ratutthaift). 
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His Philosophy. 


So far as PippalSda’s philosophy is concerned, we shall 
vainly go to him for any new ideas. Among the thinkers 
of the period in question he is perhaps one of the least 
original. But tlie precision with which he restated the views 
of his predecessors was not without its marvellous effect 
upon the development of the method of systematic thinking 
and the separation of the Samkhya-Toga ideas from the 
older Vedanta. We propose to review, in this light, the 
following five points, connected with five out of his six 
answers. 


(1) The first dialogue is the answer of Pippalada to 
Kahandhin Katyayana’s question : How and from what are 
creatures born ?‘ In giving his answer, Pippalada calls the 
attention of Katyayana to the distinction to be drawn be- 
tween two Brahma-worlds (Brahma-lokalji), — This (e^a) and 
That (asau),^ — Lower and Higher, Material and Spiritual. 
This Brahmek- world is the world of generation (praja-loka), 
and that Brahma-world is the ideal world. Pippalada adopts 
besides a new term Rayi for Matter, replacing the older 
term Water. 


Pippalada’s answer in brief is this : Creatures are generat- 
ed from Prajapati, the lord of creatures, — the creative prin- 
ciple of the universe. Prajapati is the universal Peraon 
(Vaisvtinara Purusa), — the sun whose Essence is Piro. Desir- 
ous of creating, Prajapati meditated on his 
own essence, thereby producing out of his 
own body a pair (mithuna) — Matter (Rayi) 
and Spirit (Prana) — the notions similar to and anticipating 

the Sarakhva Purusa and Prakriti. 

• • • 

The world of concrete existence results, indeed, from the 
union of these two elements called Matter and Spirit. By 


Pippaiadu’s views of 
generatiou. 


^ PrnAnopanijad, I. 3 : “ Bhagavfln knto ha vai iaiaf) prajfib prajayanta ith” 
* Void, I. 16, 16, 
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ICatter Pippalada understands that element which is dark 
and passive and feminine, and by Spirit that element which 
is bright and active and masculine. All that has form and 
is formless, all that is organised and disorganised — falls 
under the category of Matter. The formed body is therefore 
to be called Matter.' Matter is that upon which form is 
im posed by Spirit, — the psychical element. When Spirit is 
not in close embrace with Matter, the form at once breaks 
down, that is to say. Matter becomes disorganised. Pippalada 
here calls upon us to witness with him nhe constant play of 
two opposed phenomena throughout this formed univer.se, — 
the sun and the moon, the bright-half and the dark-half of the 
month, day and night, and the sex-dilfcronces, for instance. 

Now according as men live in This or That Brahma-w orld, 
they are said to travel on the two separate paths of life’s 
journey, — the paths which lead either to repeated death, or 
to the everlasting home of immortality. Pippalada is thinking, 
of course, of the two paths — the southern, ancestral or mate- 
rial path, and the northern, divine or spiritual path— -so well 
marked out for the first time by Jaivali. But liis language 
is more concise than that of Jaivali and of trargyayana, the 
immediate 8ucces.sor of Jaivali. Besides, it is worthy of note 
that the earlier expressions for the two paths were Pitriyana 
and Devayana, w'hile Pippalada invented two other expres- 
sions -the southern (daksina) and the northern (uttara)— 
for them.* And it is not unlikely, as the late Mr. Tilak has 
sought to maintain, that in the contrast so sharply drawn 
between the two roads there is a reminiscence of the original 
home of the Aryans in some northern region especially when 
the Vedas and later Indian literature abound in Trans-Himala- 
yan reminiscences. As Pippalada says, to travel on the 
southern, ancestral or material path is to marry a beautiful 

‘ Frafinopanii^d, 1. 6 : “ ctafc sarvara yon niurUrioa aniurtafica Usmhn murtire^a 

Bayi)}." 

• Xbtd, I. 9. 10. 
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girl, to generate the race, or, at best, to believe, as some good 
householders do, in sacrifice and charity, — the two words which 
sum up the whole duty of a wmddly man. Those who do so 
follow' but the rule of Prajapati,* the mundane or prolific god. 
To them belongs only This Brahma-world here. 

Those again, w'ho travel on the northern, divine or spirit- 
ual path hy means of penance or meditation, abstinence or 
pure life, faith and knowledge,^ reach at length that spotless 
(viraja) Brahma-world which is the dwelling place of the 
spirits, immortality, fearlessness, the end of .the transcendent- 
al road, — the world of absolute existence from which there 
is no return to llayi — the world 'of matter. This is the 
cessation (nirodha)® of all materiality, that is to say, of all 
impurity, and mortality. Such a Brahma-world exists only 
for those divine sages ‘ in Avhomdwellpenanee, abstinence, and 
truth,’ and in whom there is nothing crooked, nothing false, and 
no guile.’* Here the expression uirodha deserves special notice. 

(2) The first answer of Pippalada has shown how a living 
body is generated from the parents, from the union of Matter 
and Spirit, and originally from God. In the second dialogue 
the question is changed, and that partly because the inter- 
locutor is a different man — Bhftrgavaof Vidarhha. His question 
is a physio-psychological one : What are the gods (principal 
things) of which an organised body is constituted, and by 
which it is preserved and manifested (prakasita) and, which 
is the best (varistha) of them ? To this Pippalada gives the 
following reply ; — 

A living body is constituted chiefly of ether (akasa), air, 
fire, water, earth, speech, mind, breath, eye, and ear. By 

' Pra§«opani?ad, I. 15 : “ Tad ye ha vai tafc Prajapati-vratam caranli te mithunaiu 
nipfidayante/’ 

* TapaaS, brahmacaryyena, ^raddhayft vidyayu. 

» Prafinopani^ad, I. 10 otad vai pranSnilm fiyatnnani etnd anrita nbhayam efcat 
pardyauam etasmdn na punar uvartaota ityc^ uirodhali.*' 

♦ Ihid, I. 16. 16 ; “ ye^am tape bralinmcaryyuia ye^u satyadi pratisj^bitam j ‘‘ na yeija 
Jihmaib ainritam na mAyA c§ti. ** 
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these the organism is preserved and manifested (developed) 
The best of them is to be known as Prana, 
view*. the vital principle. For, wlnm life departs, 

all other gods are bound to leave the body. 
Thus PippalSda holds with Mahidiisa and others that the 
essential fact is this life, and, therefore, the highest principle 
is the vital. It is besides the one principle which pervades 
the universe, and through which we may see the unity of 
man Avith the rest of created things. The essence of life 
itself is Fire or Feat. One of the images by which he 
illustrates his point indicates his study of nature. The 
simile is: ‘As bees go out of the hive when their king* 
leaves it, so when life, etc.’ 

(3) In the third dialogue Asvalayana of Kosala asks an 
even more important question, on a problem having a bearing 
upon both metaphysics and physiology. As Pippalada under- 
stands Asvalayana, his problem is at once the origin, the 
entry, the place, the supremacy, the five-fold distribution, 
and the intrinsic fate (subjective condition) of Prana,* a term 
meaning life, a living body, its functions, as well as the soul. 
Asvalayana asks : From what is Prana (the principle of life) 
itself horn (jayeta) ? How does it come into body ? Where 
does it dwell in a fully-developed and fully-active body? Into 
how many systems are functions of life to be divided ? How 
does the soul leave the body (utkramate) P How again does 
it bind itself to external objects (bahyam ahhidhatte) ? And 
how. does it maintain its inner essence or subjective elements 
(adhyatmam ahhidhatte) ? 


* Should be queen, not madhukara raja. 

* Prifi]biopani’ 9 od, III. 12 : ** Utpnttim iijatim Rthflnam vibhutraflcaiTa pnficaddhS. Adhj5t> 
maftcaiva prfinaaya...** Max Muller tranalates ‘adhyatma* by “ internal state,” Bat neither 
“internal state** nor ‘intrinsic fate* convey the exact connotation of the term. In. 
philosophical parlance ‘ subjective* is the word which comes nearest to ‘adhyatma/ and 
* objective* to * bahya.* Unfcrtunately these words, too, are used not in the same 
sense by all the philosophers. See for Dr. Stirling's historical noto U{)on this subject, 
8pinoza*s Ethic, translated by W. Hale White, 1910, Preface, pp. VII-VIIT, 
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Pippalada cannot help remarking that these questions nr© 
all more difficult than one can possibly 
Metaphysical (atiprasna). However, he attempts 

to answer them all, seeing that AsvalSyana is 

very earnest. 

The spirit, solar self, or principle of life is generated from 
the psyche, soul, or ego, that is to say, from it.self, from its 
inner essence. The soul is in life, Just as the reflection 
imaged in the sun.’ It is by the work of the mind, that 
is to say, from its inherent desire to he, that the soul comes 
into body.® 

As regards the sovereignty (vibhutva) of the vital soul, 
it is in an organised body, as though a supreme monarch 
(sainrat) who ‘ commands official, saying to them : Rule those 
villages or those.’ In other words, all separate or special 
(prithak prithak) functions of the organism are subservient 
to the central function of life. The above simile is evidently 
taken from yajnavalkya.* 

The soul dwells in the heart from which extend 101 
arteries and nerves (n^l) towards different parts of the body. 
In each of these there .are a hundred branches, and for each 
of these branches there are 72,000 (capillaries and nerve- 
fibres ?). It is through all these channels that the supreme 
ruler sends forth command to his officials who are stationed in 
various centres of activity, and who are doing special works 
for the healthy upkeep of his kingdom. Such an enormous 
number as Pippalada gives of arteries, veins, capillaries, and 
nerves was not conceived before the time of Yajnavalkya.* 

In agreement with Mahidasa, Pippalada divides the physio- 
logical functions of the body into five systems (paneadh&), 

* Prasnopani^ad, ITT. 3: “iltniaua osa piuno jAyate. Yathai§a piiru^e chflyfi etaaminn- 
etad 

® Ihid, III. 3 : ** manokpitena Ayatyasmifi charire.** 

» Brihad Aronyaka Upanii?nd, IV, 422 ; IV, 33S. 

* See Chftndogya Upani^ad, VI .5.3; Kau^Itaki Upani^ad, 1Y.20; Ka^a Upani^ad 
VI. 16; and Biibad Arariyuka XJpani^ad, II. 1.19; IV.3.20. 
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to wit, (1) PrSna — the respiratory system, (2) ApSna — the 
alimentary system, (3) Samana — ^Metabolism, (4) Vyana — the 
circulatory system, and (6) UdSna — the special senses. 

The Soul leaves the body by death. PippalMa maintains 
that at the time of death, as perhaps at the time of rebirth, 
the sense-faculties become or remain absorbed in mind.’ The 
soul departs free from sense-apprehension and representative 
cognition, and proceeds towards a world — good, bad, or 
mixed, — heavenly, infernal, or human — as willed before 
death (yatha saiikalpitam lokam). The path of the soul is 
lighted by its own light, and it is borne by the vital 
energy inherent in its life. To our utter disappointment, 
Pippalada’s expre.ssions are too enigmatic and terse to be intel- 
ligible without having a constant reference to Ysjnavalkya’s 
views.* 

(4) The fourth problem is entirely psychological. It 
was formulated by the celebrated astronomer 
Ti«w«.“ GSrgya, who was perhaps an elder contem- 

porary of Agnivesya.* And so far as Pippa- 
lada’s answer goes, there is little in it that is either very new 
or very peculiar to him. His views remind us at every turn 
of Yajuavalkya. And yet Pippalada must be credited with 
having employed almost all the principal categories of the 
later SSmkhya system. It is indeed in his phrasseology that 
we come across for the first time such terms as PrSpa for 
Purusa, Eayi for Prakrti, MQrta for Vyakta, Amflrta for 
Avyakta, and MatrS, for Tanmatra, the terms Bhtita, Manas, 
Buddhi, Ahahkara, Sense-faculties (Indriyas) and Sense-objects 
being all common.* We must note that the ofiginal problems 

^ Prafinopanifad, 111. 9 ; ** PanarbhaYam indriyair manaai abhisampadyamanai^." 

• Bribad Arapyaka Upani^ad, IV. 4. 1-4. 

^ Ibid, IV. 6. 2. Was AgniYefiya the traditional writer on medical snbjeota P See 
Oaraka-SaibhitS. In any case, wo have mention ot Aggivassa in the early Buddhist 
records as a family name or designation of a school, perhaps of thinkers who were 
interested in the study of medicine. 

* PratnopaniQad, IV, 8, 

80 
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of the SSmlchya type of thinking were two : (1) the genesis 
of life and the development or manifestation of its poten- 
tialities, and (2) the attainment of the highest condition oi 
soul through yoga. The solution of the first problem is 
offered in the light of natural causation, the terms Amurta, 
Murta, Buddhi, Ahahkara, etc., constituting a series of cause 
and effect, best understood when studied in reference to the 
formation of ‘ sperm ’ and ‘ blood,’ the development of the 
foetus in the womb, and the subsequent growth of the 
organism and the thinking powers, the subject is well dealt 
with in the Garbha and ^Iraka Upanisads and latterly in the 
Sarira and Indriya Sthanas of the Caraka-Sarhhita which is said 
to have been a later recast of Agnivesya’s medical treatise.^ 

Gargya inquires : What are they that periodically cease 
during sleep, and are awakened when a man is awake ? What 
is the deity (deva) that sees dream ? Who experiences the 
highest happiness (sukha) during dreamless sleep ? And on 
Avhat lii*st cause are all these dependant ultimately ? 

Pippalada’s reply is that sensations cease. Sleep in general 

The theory of rfeop. psychologically as the cessa- 

tion of sensations, or rather the absorption 
of sensations in the mind. When a man sleeps, as they 
say, he does not hear, see, smell, taste, touch, speak, take 
(act), enjoy by way of pleasure, excrete, and move about 
(walk). It is most interesting to notice that Fippalsda is 
well aware of the fact of his interlocutor being an astro- 
nomer,— a student of the solar system, that is to say, a 
Sauryayanin Gargya. Thus he gives for an illustration of his 
point this simile. “ O, GSrgya, as all the rays of the sun, when 
it sets, are gathered up in that disc of light, and as they, when 
the sun rises again and again, come forth, so is all this (all the 
senses) gathered up in the highest faculty (deva), the mind.” * 

' Mrs. Rhys Davids has ably sought in her Buddhism to establish a similar inter{xret i. 
tion of the 12 nid^nas oonoeived by the Buddhists on the Bflihkhya lines, 

* Frafoopanifad, lY. 2. 
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Theory of dream. 


^ippalsda next takes up the problem of dream, and by 
dream he understands the state of sleep 
which is to be carefully distinguished from 
the dreamless state called Susupti. The above definition 
of sleep applies strictly to the dreaming condition of the 
mind. Mind is the deity that sees the dream. Pippaliida 
upholds here the theory of Yajnavalkya, when he maintains 
that in the state of dreaming, the mind not merely recalls the 
accumulated impressions of the past, or previous sense-images, 
but also sees, imagines, or envisages something quite novel or 
prophetic. In other words, the mind at the stage of dreaming 
is both a representative and a purely imaginative faculty.' 

When the mind is overpowered by light (tejasa abhibhuto), 
then it no longer dreams. And it is then, and then only, 
that true happiness (sukha) arises in its body.** 

FippalMa, then, goes on to say that the state of dream, 
is followed by that of sleep. Between these two he seems 
to have contemplated an intermediate or 

Soul 18 aefinod as a ^ ^ 

cou. transitional state, when the dream is just over 


puro coguitive 
soiooaness. 


and the mind is conscious of nothing but 


itself. Such a thought-free but self-conscious and blissful 
state of the mind is the condition of soul (Purusa), whose 
essence is pure consciousness or pure cognition (vijuanatma). 
Soul as such underlies all sense-perceptions and sense-actions, 
and all lower and higher functions of the mind. In this 
sense Pippalfida regards Soul as that which sees, touches, 
hears, thinks, understands, and acts.'* 

As sleep deepens, the mind transcends even the state of 
pure cognitive consciousness (citta=vijhanatma),* and thereby 

' Praina, IV. 5 : ** Dri9t&Aca adi:i9(afica, lratafica> afirutafica, auabhutatica, anacabhu* 
taoca, sat ca asat oa'— aarYam pafiyati.’* 


* Ibid, IV. 6. 

* Ibid, lY. 9 : ** Eya hi dra$te pra^tft ghrSiS, rasayitft, mania boddhS karia vijAaniSimS 

pnrnsa^*’ 

* C/. Buddha's three terms iu "cittam iti pi mano iti pi ▼ift&Snam/' Sarayutta-nik&ya, 
II. p. 94} That which is called consciousness, that is, mind, that is, intelligence.’' Mrs, 
Bhys Dayids, " Buddhist Psychology," p. 14. 
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reaches its highest condition— a condition in which the mind 
reaches the Divine state, the imperishable 

God denotes the state ^ i • / i * 

of mind l^ing beyond CSSCllCC Of OUF OGing (pd^rH fttlllft)* 

pore cognition. During sound sleep, when all sensations cease, 

all imaginations end, and when the mind loses even the cons* 
ciousness of its own existence, what else can we conceive as 
existing but the highest indestructible being in which the 
cognitive soul, together with all the higher faculties of the 
mind, and all the senses, and the elements, rests ? It is there- 
fore on God, who is shadowless, incorporeal, colourless and 
bright, that all these ultimately depend for their existence. 
He who knows it, becomes omniscient (sarvajna), com- 
prehends all. 

The point on which Pippal^a leaves us in doubt is that 
he does not say, as Yajnavalkya does, w'hether the mind is 
active or passive during sound sleep. 

The last point to mention is Pippalada’s enumeration of 
the ‘ sixteen phases’* (sodasa kala) denoting 
thc’K^monirworid! the sixtcon successive changes, i.e,, Soiaia 
Vikara in later Samkhya nomenclature. He 
compares, in agreement with his predecessors, the phenomena 
of nature to passing phases of the moon, and the abiding 
element to the sixteenth digit. The world of generation, with 
all individual beings and particular things, may appear and 
disappear, while Purusa (universal soul) abides for ever. The 
world develop by ‘ name and form’ (nama-rupa). But as soon 
as the world is absorbed into the imperishable essence, which 
is one, all names applied to forms or qualitatively distinct 
things, such as ether, air, fire, water, etc., pass out of use. 


Fmliia VI. Kaa«It«ki Upasiiad, 1. i 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Bharadvaja. 

{Muildaka Vkihsophy.) 

The authority for Satyavaha 

Bharadvaja’s philosophy, which is honoured in the text itself 
with the name of the Divine Science (Brahma-vidya), also 
described as, the foundation of all knowledge 
The teaqhew^of the (garva-vidyS-pratistha).’ The said Divine 
MavOakaso 00. jg faiicifuUy traced from Brahma, 

the Divine Being himself, down to the great teacher (maha&la)* 
named ^unaka. According to this genealogical tradition, 
the doctrine was handed down in an unchanged condition 
from Brahma to his eldest son Atharvan, from Atharvan to 
Satyavaha Bharadvaja, from him to the sage Ahgiras, and 

from Angiras at last to ^aunaka.* 

The form in which the Upanisad now reaches us shows 
that it is no more than a spectrum of all contradictory views. 
In truth, no one can tell in how many ways the text together 
with the doctrine which it zealously preserves had undergone 

changes till it was finally recast. 

As to the origin or precise historical bearing of the title of the 
Muudakdpanisad, we may quote the following 
obsemtious of Prof. Max Muller. “The 
name Mu, Upanishad is called Mu](^daka*Upanishad, 
and its three chapters are each called Mundakam. Native 

» Mn,^SpBDi«ad, I. I.l. 

» Max MiUler tranalatea MahaSlla "the great householder.” It is evident from the 
MahSgovinda Suttanta of the Dlgha-nikSya (Vol. II) that MahaHl* (or rather Brthntana. 
nwhittlS) was a technical name for the Snataka-institution (Post-graduate College, to use 
s modem phrase). Hence the epithet Mah8§8la would show that fiatmaka was the bead 
(principal) of such an institution. 

* Mtt,4uk6putitad, L 1.2. 
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commentators explain it as the Shaving Upanishad, i.e., the 
TJpanishad which cuts off the errors of the mind, like a razor. 
Another Upanishad also is called Kshurika, the Razor, 
a name which is explained in the text itself as meaning 
an instrument for removing illusion and error. The title is 
all the more strange because Mundaka, in its commonest 
acceptation, is used as a term of reproach for Buddhist 
mendicants, who are called ‘ Shavelings,’ in opposition to the 
Brahmans, who dress their hair carefully, and often display 
by its peculiar arrangement either their family or their rank. 
Many doctrines of the Upanishads are, no doubt, pure 
Buddhism, or rather Buddhism is on many points the 
consistent carrying out of the principles laid down in the 
Upanishads. Yet, for that very reason, it seems impossible 
that this should be the origin of the name, unless we suppose 
that it Avas the work of a man who was, in one sense, a 
Mundaka (i.e., a Buddhist monk), and yet faithful to the 
Brahraanic law.”* 

We can not fully agree with Prof. Max Miiller because 
there are no Brahman works known to us in which the epithet 
‘ Shaveling ’ is used as a term of reproach for the Buddhist 
monks only. In these works the Buddhists are commonly 
represented by such names as ‘ Saugatas,’ ‘ Sakyas,’ ‘ Bauddhas,’ 
and sometimes reproachfully, in common with the Jainas and 
Lokayatas, mentioned as Demons and Atheists (Daityas, 
Asuras, Nastikas), but certainly not as Mupdakas. The early 
Buddhist records themselves reveal that Buddha was addressed 
by his contemporaries as ‘ Samapa Gotama ’ except in one 
instance^ where a sacrificing priest Aggika BharadvSja 
describes him as a mmiclaka, samaijM and vasala, and that as 
the result of his orthodox prejudice not only against the 
Buddhist Bhikkhus but against the ^ramans in general. 
And ‘ Samana ’ (B>eoluse) was a designation applied 

• S. B. B, II, Introd., pp. XXVI-XXVIL 

* Bntta^nipftta, p. 21 ; Aggika-BhAradTSja says : “ Tatrdramai^^aka tatrSTasanapaW 
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to all those who distinguished themselves from the 
Kesins or Jatilakas,' who wore either long loose locks or 
hair in braids, and from the Sikhis, who wore a forelock,* 
by seeking to live a pure life as Brahmaearins, by begging 
food as bhiksus (mendicants), and by shaving their head clean 
as mundakas (shavelings). When Buddha said, ‘ Not by reason 
of shaving alone a man becomes a recluse ’ (na mupdo>kena 
Bamako) ,* he had, in all probability, kept in his mind the 
* Shavelings ’ other than his own followers. In the list of 
religieux, given in an important passage of the Anguttara- 
nikaya,* Buddha unmistakably refers to the Munda-Savakas 
(“ disciples of the Shaveling ”) as a school distinct from the 
Magandikas, Tedapdikas, Ajivikas, Aviruddhakas, Nigapthas 
(Jainas), and such other recluses, mendicants or shavelings. 
Following Buddhaghosa, Prof, llhys Davids conjectures that 
the Muuda-Savakas were “ perhaps some special sub-division 
of Jains.” ® But as their name implies, the Mupda-Savakas 
were the disciples or followers of Munda, — the school after 
whom perhaps the Upanisad in question was entitled Mun- 
daka. Dr. Schrader tells us that in the Jaina BAjavarttika, 
a commentary on Uraasvati’s Tattvartha Sutra (VIII. 1.), a 
Muridst is classed among the Kriyavadins.* 

Neither the ]^is or Munis, nor the Kesins or .Tatilakas, 
strictly so called, were medicants or shave- 
groman*. lings. They were hermits (tSpasas) or 
ascetics (sannyasins), without question. In course of time, 
in the days of Yajnavalkya who alludes to both Sramans and 
TSpasas, and also perhaps not long before the rise of Buddhism, 
a new order of religietix was formed, who called themselves 

* BShler’s Gautama, III. 3-i. On this authority Rhys Davids, in his Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Vol- II, p. 221, identillos the Jatilakas with those Vaikhttnasas (“ orthodox 
hermits ”) who used to wear, as a rule, their hair in braids. 

* Gautama, III. 22. 

® Dhammapada, XIX, 0. 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 220, 

* Ibid, p. 221. 

* Indisch. Philoso h 
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Iranians (to distinguish themselves both from the hermits 
who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood and the Brah- 
mans who were householders). They shaved their head clean, 
and begged their food, instead of feeding like the Munis or 
Kesins on pot-herbs, wild rice, wioara-seeds, water-plants, 
the powdered grains of rice (kaua),’ the discarded scum of 
boiling rice, the flour of oil-seeds, grasses, cow-dung, fruits, 
roots, water, air, or ether.* They became known perhaps 
from the practice of begging, as Bhiksus (mendicants). The 
origin of this order of religieux is now obscure or uncertain. 
But we might safely hold with Prof. Rhys Davids that the 
Bhiksu order of homeless persons evolved originally from the 
Brahmacarins ® who did not enter upon the stage of the house- 
holder, * and who customarily begged their food. ® 

According to the J^sjwaa-theory of the leading Brahman 
jurists, the life of a member of the twice-born ranks or the 
three upper classes of the Indo- Aryan people ought to be 
divided into four periods, representing the four stages of effort 
or training — intellectual, moral, legal and spiritual, in short, 
both mundane and transcendental. The names and enumerations 
of these stages vary with the authorities.* But a passage in 
Baudhayana’s legal manual gives just three stages, omitting 


* It would 8ccm that Kanffida, tho founder of the Yaise^ika sjatem, received hie 
name from the circumstance of eating Kana, 

» Dial. B. II. p. 230 ; Gautama, III. 26, 29; Baudhftyana, III. a 1-14. 

® The word BrahmacArl occurs once in tho Rig-veda, hymn X. 109 : ** The Brahma* 
chSri goes engaged in duty ; he is a member of tho gods’ own body.” Cp. Athaxra* 
Teda, XI. 6. 

♦ Apastamba, II. 9. 21. 8; Gautama, III. 2; Manu, VI. 86; Y«jfiavalkya, III. 66-57. 

• Apastamba, I. I, 3.28; Manu, II. 49; Yajflavalkya, 1.27; A^vahlyana Grihya* 
•utra, I. 22. 10; Manava-Grihya Sutra, I. 1. 2. 

• For example, (1) YajflaTalkya gives them as PSijjJitya, BSlya, the Muni and the 
Br&hmaoa (Bribed Arapyaka Upani^ad. IHAl.); (2) Apastamba, as Girhasthyam, 
Acfirya-knlaiD, Maunam and Vftnaprasthyam (II.9.21.1) ; (3) Gautama, as the Brahma* 
c«r?, the Grihastha, the Bhiksu aud the Vaikh«nata (III.2; ep. Baudhftyana, 11.6.11.12) ; 
(4) Manu, as the Brahmacarl, the Grihastha, the Vanapraitha and the Yati (V.ia7 j 
VI.87);and(6) Vasirtha, as the Brahmacirf, the Grihastha, the Tinaprastha and the 
parivrdjaka (VII.2). 
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the Bhiksu.^ The same we find also in a passage of the 
Manusmrti.^ The omission of the Bhiksu-stage is interpreted 
differently by Prof. Bhys Davids.® While fully cognisant of 
the weight of his opinion, we think the absence of the name 
from those passages might well be due to the fact that the 
stages or periods of training were recognised originally not as 
four, but as three.'* It also should be borne in mind that the 
enumeration of three stages belongs neither to Baudhayana 
nor to Manu, but to some older authority, named Asura Kapila 
(».<?., Asuri), son of Prahlada.® There are, moreover, the later 
recasts of a few older Sutras where the Jfsrama-theory plays 
no part, and which might be judged as an evidence of the fact 
that it was engrafted at some late date on the Caturoanya 
system, though before the rise of a Buddhism.® 

Prof. B/hys Davids also says ; “ the rules (regarding the 

Pour Efforts) are admitted to be obsolettf now. Sankara says 
these were not observed in his time.’ And the theory seems 
to be little more than a priestly protest against the doctrine, 
acted upon by Buddhists, .Tains, and others, and laid down in 
the Madhura-sutta, that even youths might go forth without 
any previous Vedic study.”* But we must understand that the 
rule enjoined in the Madhura-sutta® is in fact far earlier, earlier 
even than Gautama’s work,’® and most probably laid down in 
the Yaikhanasa-Dharma-sutra, also known as the l^ramanaka 


^ Baudhayana, 11.6.11.28. 

* Manu, 11-230. 

» Dial. B.1I., pp. 216-217. 

* Ohftndogya Upaiii?ad, III.16.1-7. 

* Baudhayana, 11.6. 11.28; Brihad Aranyaka Upani^acJ, 1.5.16. 

^ B. G. Saihkha and Likhita Saiohitfts. The names of those two ancient jurists became 
proverbial in the time of the Buddha, as may be judged from tho latter’s expression, • 
Sanikha- Likhita Brahmacariyn (DTgha, I, p. 63). Buddhaghoaa has entirely lost sight of 
the historical significance of the expression. 

’ Deossen’s ‘ Vedanta,’ p. 4A). 

* Dial. B. IT., p. 217. 

* See Chalmer’s translation in J.B,A.S., 18B4. 

nL 1. 
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SHtra.‘ And there is no evidence of the rules of Asramas 
being binding or valid, at aiiy time, for all individuals. Thus 
we can see how the youths had left home-life, and passed 
straight from schools into the life of homeless recluses, how, 
in other words, the order of ^ramans or Bhiksus originated 
from the Brahmacarins. 

Kow among the ^ramans, all of whom, in one way or 
another, broke away from past traditions, revolted against the 
older Vedic system of sacrifice and self-mortification, or 
dissented from the later form of Brahmanic 
Sramans on one hand, roligion, superstitioii and inysticism, there 
^Mtic8tn”the oti""!' Were various sects or groups or schools. The 
revolt showed itself in every possible manner. 
For example, the Sramans as a body shaved their hair and 
beard, ceased to appeal to the authority of scripture, listened 
to nothing but their own conscience, sought for inner purity 
and enlightenment ratlier than external religiosity, and 
embraced the wider cause of humanity instead of observing 
the castc-distinctions which obtained in society.* But pre- 
sumably this battle was a _ mere question of personal 
temperament ])efore it became a world- Avide phenomenon. 
And perhaps Bharadvaja was the first to organise a regular 
war (the process of which is as old as the Kavaseyas, if not 
older), to make a firm stand against the champions of ancient 
rites and usages. He distinguished himself even outwardly 
from them by shaving his hair and beard. From this latter 
circumstance we may suppose, his personal name was 
gradually forgotten, and his nickname, Muud^ or Shaveling, 

* See allusions to the Sramanaka Sutra in (Jautuina, 111.27; Vnsi§tha, IX. 10; 

Baadhayaua, 11.0.11.14-15; TlI.3.15-18 : Haradatta’s coinmcnt.'iry on Apastamba, 

11.9,21.21; Buhlcr's ' Manu/ p. XXVII- Fandifc ^S. Sankar has I’ccently translated the 
Vaikhanasa Dharina-prasua. PSuint refers to the ParSbara Bhik$u*Sutra. 

* The Snttanipata. corny (ParamatthajotikSy 11, 1, p. 175) c'Xplains the cause of 
Brdhinanic a]>athy ff^r the iSraiuans. it is said that they did nut worship the deities and 
Bi'flhinans (deva-brilhiininapujako iia hoti) ; that they did not foster solf-mortification 
(kaya-kilesaih ua vanneti) ; that they received i'ccriiits from all grades of society and per- 
mitted Gommensality with all. 
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took its place. Although following his example, now 
established as a custom of the land, the ^i‘amans of other 
schools shaved their hair and beard, yet the designation 
‘ Shavelings’ (Mundakas) remained a birth-right for his school 
only. 


His Philosophy. 

Bharadvaja’s fundamental vieivs are two. One of these 
is closely linked with a question, having 
ti^ioiUn”Bhtoadv%. Considerable beaidng on moral philosophy 
in general, and on juristic and social 
theory in particular. The question is whether, to what 
extent, and in what manner the transcendental order can 
be conceived to accord with the concrete activities of 
life and society. The second view falls within the depart- 
ment of knowledge, and is but a corollary from the 
first. Here we find an attempted solution of one of the 
ultimate problems of knowledge, whether the infinite being 
is within the apprehension -of a finite mind, whether the 
ultimate reality is accessible to ordinary cognition. 

/. Tramcendentalmti ‘ versm asceticism and worldly life. 

In the systems of the leading Brahman jurists we find certain 
judgments on the two contrasted types : the life of the 
householder and the life of the anchorite. Again, in the 
Samannaphala-sutta the question arises as to the reward (in 
this present conscious existence) of the life of the recluse ; and 
an answer is given by the Buddha. It is apparent from the 

‘ The term ie not used here in the Kantian sense of the investigation of that which is 
a priori in hnmftn cofpiitibzi} but approximately iti the eense best associated with K' jcrsion 
It implies a sort of reaction against the barbarity of ascetic practices and ngaiivit all so- 
called self-centred social morality, polity, prejudices and superstitions. BhCradvdja's 
predilection for the hermit-life being stronger than bis aversion for nsceticilUii, /o prefer 
to call him a transcendental ist rather than a rationalist. 1-2. Dial. Tl. fd* ^ p. 68*69 ; c;%, 
the UttaxCdhya ana Sutra in Jacobi’s Jaina-sutras, part 2, pp. 61-69. 
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manner in which king Ajatasattu of Magadha put the ques- 
tion to Buddha that the efficacy of the hermit-life was doubt- 
ed in the country, especially by those who were immersed in 
worldliness. But neither was Buddha the first nor Sankara 
the last to favour the life of renunciation, and at the 
same time to denounce asceticism. If we be not mis- 


taken, Satyavslha Bharadvaja was one of the pioneers 
among those thinkers who bravely faced the problem, upheld 
transcendentalism against both asceticism 
largely practised by (he Vedic ascetics 
and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic 
strictness by the Brahman priests and jurists. He thus 
prepared the way for the rationalism of Buddha who enun- 
ciated the Middle-path, and sought for a via mfidia of thought, 
conduct and intellectual training. 

Prof, Bhys Davids has justly said, “The intellectual 
movement before the rise of Buddhism Avas in large measure 
a lay movement,” For one reason or another, some of 

Mthitam. Pau™. thinkers of India had found 

firti, and Maudgaiya’a in the Order of householders, or life 

views. ^ ^ 

as actually lived in society, nothing in 
common with the transcendental sphere of existence, the 
Brahma-world, that is to say, the higher plane of human 
activities. At the very dawn of intellectual life in India a 
problem appeared on its horizon, namely, what is essentially 
and absolutely necessary for a way to the immortal state 
(amritatva). The Taittirlyas tell us that a Truth-speaker 
or Realist (Satya-vacas) named Rathltara termed it Truth, 
An intellectualist (Taponitya) named Paurasisti thought that 
the only thing necessary to the higher life was meditation or 
constant cultural practice. In the view of Maudgalya, the 
seeker of rewards in heaven, the essential duty of a man is 
the study and interpretation of the Vedas 'svadbySya- 
pravacanam).' 


* Taittirl^ Upani^ad, 1. 9, 
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The Taittirlyas themselves, on the other hand, could be 
content with nothing less than a faithful observance of all 
these and other duties of man’s life. To them, therefore, 
good principle, truth, the inner culture of 
ofihe Taiouiyaa^ '^"'* faith and intellect, the study and interpre- 
tation of the Vedas, self-control or subjuga- 
tion of the senses, tranquillity or imperturbability, the fires 
(deities and ancestors), inner offering or prayer, guests 
(hospitality), fellow men (charity), fellow beings (humanity), 
marriage and offspring only fall under the various heads' of 
man’s duty in the world, home, school, society and solitude. 
The command, the instruction, or the rule of conduct is 
presented by them in another form, and accepted and ela- 
borated by all Brahman legal and moral philosophers. 
The teacher would say to the pupil who is brought up 
strictly in Brahmanic traditions : — “ Speak the truth. AValk in 
righteousness (dharma). Study the Vedas and A'^edic 
sciences. Render pecuniary help to thy teacher. Do not 
cut off the lineage, spiritual or mundane (prajiltantii). Be 
not thoughtless (na pramaditavyam) as to Truth. Do not 
swerve from good principles. Do not depart from what is 
morally good and helpful (kimla). Do not neglect living 
beings® (cattle, etc.). Be not inattentive to the study and 
interpretation of the Vedas. Do not deprive the gods and 
ancestors of offerings and oblations due to them. Honour 
father, mother, teacher and guests like a god. Esteem only 
those actions which are blameless (anavadya), and not others. 
Perform only those good Avorks which have been performed 
by us (predecessors), and not others. Receive the Brahmans 
(wise men) Avith respect, faith or eagerness, grace, gentleness, 


* TaitiiHya Up. I. 9 : ritatn (dharnia), satyam, tapafi. &vadhy&ya*praTacanam, dama|^, 
lama^y agnayaihi, agnibotra^, atithayah, nianii8ain,praj0|^, prajamJ|^y praifttil.^ cp. BaudhAyana, 
IT. 6. 11. 3.4 ; Ipaatamba, H. 9. 24. 7-8. 

* Max MiiUer translates hhutani greatness. 
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fear and close attention.' Act and behave in doubtful 
cases^ as the Urahmans of ripe judgment (sammarsinah) are 
wont to act, avoiding meanness and aiming only at righteous* 
ness (aluksa dharraakamah), and so, too, in matters exciting 
the public feeling (abhyilkhvatesu). 

The points about which the Taittirlyas, and with them all 
Briihman legal and moral philosophers seem extremely keen 
are these; (1) the learning and teaehing of Vedie literature ; 
(2) an implicit obedience to custom and convention, or so-called 
revealed laws in the scripture ; (3) a gradual advance from 
professed to realised faith ; (4) the worship of deities and 
ancestors ; and (5) marriage. 

The first two points mean that we should not care so much 
to originate new ideas or formulate new rules of conduct as to 
make explicit what is implicit in the revealed texts, — to go on, 
in other words, putting new wine continually into old bottles. 
The third point implies that we should first readily accept 
what is given in the scripture, and then, if Ave have time and 
ability and inclination enough, humbly ask whether it is true 
or false, in order finally to confirm our faith. The last point 
relates to marriage or union of the sexes. The Brahman 
thinkers in general, and the legal and moral philosophers in 
particular, vieAved, contrary to the Avarrior thinkers, the idea 
of celilmcy and childlessness Avith a peculiar dread. Under- 
lying their view of marriage, there is the notion of a kind of 
heredity, immortality, identity, continuity and progress. 
Thus nothing is of greater importance for them than this 
last point relating to man-iage. 

Referring to the four Asramas or orders of men, Gautama 
who is one of the oldest and least philosophical among the 
writers on legal subjects, declared that the married householder 
was the source of all other orders of men, obviously for the 

* SraddhayS, iriyft, hriyS, bhiyS, saibrida . Cp. Asari’s expression! in the Bribed Aia^yaka 
Upani^ad, I- 5. 3. 

* Karma-vicikitBa va v^'itta-vicikitsS va syfit. 
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reason that men of other orders did not generate children.* 
PolloAving Gautama, Baudhayana maintains 
vioJof ml?riageV T™c that there is, forsooth, one order only, 
the order of the householder. Other orders 
cannot he conceived as existent because they 
do not beget offspring.* Renouncing good works recommended 
in the Vedas, severed from the worlds both celestial and 
mundane, and devoted exclusively to the transcendental 
sphere of Brahman, these orders of men become at length 
dust and perish (rajo bhutva dlivariisate). The other three 
orders had not existed in the country before a demon named 
Kapila, son of Prahlada, disagreeing with the gods, i.c., 
Brahmans, introduced them. No wise men, therefore, should 
take any notice of them. For in accordance with the rule 
and purpose of Prajiipati, the lord of the world of genera- 
tion, it is our duty to study the three Vedas, to undergo 
moral discipline, to marry, to profess and realise faith, to 
offer sacrifices, and to show liberality to those who deserve 
it. Quoting an ancient authority,* Baudhayana and Vas'istha 
sought to establish their views, that by a son a man conquers 
the worlds, by a gr<andson he obtains immortality, and by a 
great-grandson he rises up to the highest heaven. But we 
must not put out of sight Vasistlia’s judgment of the moral 
value of conduct (acara) as far outvaluing the mere formal 
study of the Vedas together wdth the six Aiigas and other 
supplementary works.* Baudhayana’s arguments were fur- 
ther worked out later by Apastamba,* as originally derived 
from the Taittirlyas in the main. Thus Vasistha leads us 


> Gautama, III. 3 ; III. 36. 

* BaudhSyaua, II. (i. II. 27 ; 11. 6. 11. 26, 34. 

* Taittirlya SaxhhitA, YI. 3. 10. 0 ; Satapatha BraUmu 1. 7. 2. 11 ; Bfiliacl Aranyaka 
Upani^ad, I. 5- 4. 16. ** A Brfthmana is born loaded Avith three d«bts; ho owes studentship 
to the sages; sacrifices to the gods, and a son to the manes'* (Btlhlcr). Baudhayana, 
II. 9. 16. 6 j Vafii^tha, XVII. 6. 

« ya 8 i 9 tha, VI. 1-8 ; cp. Manu, IV. 105.158; Ymu, LXXI. 92. 

* Baudhftya^a, II. 6. 11. 34. 
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back to those who avowedly underrated the moral value of 
Vedic learning, that is, to the Mu^d^kas, and BaudhSyana 
leads us to Apastamba and Apastamba back to the Taittirlyas. 

“ Abandoning truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, the 
Vedas, this world and the next, one should seek the universal 
Soul. For an insight into that alone is the attainment of 
security (ksemaprapanam).”^ Apastamba 
Gsifysy^na!^ Considered this GSrgyayapa or Platonic view 

to be quite the contrary of his own. Strange 
to say, in one section of his work,® if it be not a later inter- 
polation, the same Apastamba speaks in the Gargyayaqa 
vein, when like a good philosopher he recognises nothing 
higher than the realisation of Atman (atma-labhan na 
param). However, the whole contention of Apastamba 
centres round the word “ alone.” Were security attainable 
by knowledge alone, then the seeker of it ought not to 
feel any pain in this life.® But the very fact that he feels 
some sort of pain is enough to prove that insight into truth 
alone is not enough for security. 

Apastamba upholds this view elsewhere,* and this time with 
far greater force. But his reasoning is dialectical, very similar 
to that of a Purva-mimamsin. And the doctrine is at best that 


of a popular materialist and theologian. He introduces the 
point of controversy thus : Those who vehemently disparage 
the order of house-holders assert : Desiring children, a man 
travels on the southern path of the Aryaman (sun); and desir- 
ing no children, he proceeds along the northern path. The 
southern path leads to the crematorium and ‘ charnel fields ’ 
(sma^nam), while the northern path leads to immortality. 
Moreover, he who travels on the latter path, can. accomplish 


^ Ap^atamba, II. 9. 21. 13-14. Gp. Rau^Haki Uj^aniyad, X. 4. 

’ Ibidf I. 8. 22 ; I. 8. 23 : The aection comes in abruptly. Ic showa no organic oonneo* 
tion with what immediately precedes and with what follows. In any case, the author 
admits that the views are taken over from some older authorities. The oomihefitatdr 
Haradatta thinks it is extracted from an Upanisad ; we suppose, from the Karfha. 

« ibid/II. 9. 21. 16. 

« Ibid, 11. 0. 28. 8.9 ; 11. 9. 24. 1.16. 
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his wishes merely by his will. But their statement is absurd 
from beginning to end. With us who are well-versed in the 
three-fold knowledge (traividya-vriddhah) the Vedas are the 
supreme authority (pramsnam). We maintain accordingly 
that the works enjoined in the Vedas ought to be performed, 
and a rule of conduct (acara) which is opposed to those works 
is of no authority. 

Now it is declared in the Vedas : offspring is man’s im- 
mortality (prajatih amritam). In other words, the father 
is reborn in the son, and this is the true immortality of the 
mortal (martyam amritam). That the father is just repro- 
duced separately (virudhah prithak) in the sou is perceivable 
even by the senses (pratyaksena upalabhyate). For the 
likeness (sarllpyam) of both is so very apparent that it requires 
no other evidence to prove it ; their bodies are two separate 
entities, that 'is all. The son naturally outlives the father, 
and fulfilling the duties taught in the Vedas, increases the 
fame and heavenly bliss (kirtim svargaro) of his predecessors. 
In this way each succeeding generation contributes to the glory 
and happiness of the preceding ones. It follows that the 
immortality which the unmarried hermits, ascetics or recluses 
strive to achieve is but a pure metaphysical fiction. That 
is to say, those deluded wise men who seek for immortality by 
means other than marriage ‘ become dust and perish.’ There 
may be among them some who are good men. But for this 
reason we are not justified in saying that every one of them 
is either an intellectual or an ethical superior to every one of 
the householders. And why should we neglect what is so 
visible, excellent and concrete for something which is incapable 
of proof, imaginary or abstract ? 

The arguments which the Taittirlyas brought forward in 
favour of their opinion were all drawn, as we 
thrTait* SAW, from the armoury of Mahidasa, that is, 
from the philosophy of the Aitareyas. Their 
arguments are three in all : (1) That the eternal greatness 

32 
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of the Divine being (Brahman) is neither increased by works, 
nor diminished, and the soul that knows or realises in and 
through itself the nature of that greatness is not stained by 
evil deeds. (2) That the development of soul or the mani- 
festation of the Divine essence in and through the world of 
generation is gradual. And (3) that there is no difference of 
kind but of degree between varied functions the soul has to 
discharge in its gradual advance from imperfection to com- 
leted actuality. 

Thus we see that the opposition is ultimately between two 
great combatants in history, Mahidasa and Gargyayaija', 
and that the real point at issue is whether 

Thereat oppoeitieii . i .• i i. 

between Hahidcaa and ot no there IS any correlation between tne 
Ghrgyayaiia. Brahma-world and the concrete activities of 

life. In accordance with his view of development, Mahidasa 
found perfect harmony between the two, Avhereas proceeding 
from his view of Idea, Gargyayaija found no other co-ordinat- 
ing link than the generic character of soul — the soul which 
alone has the power to contemplate and realise in and through 
itself the eternal reason of the Divine, or through which 
the Divine Idea (manasa) becomes actualised (caksu^). 

In Yajnavalkya we saw something of an attempt 
at a reconciliation between the views of Mahidasa and 
Gargyayaija. And in making such an 

Aiiibignity in Vajha- i i ai • 

vaikya and its bearing attempt he luvolved hiiuself apparently in 

butwMutbrMnldrkiM self-contradictioii. While speaking for 
and the Vijaaanoyas. himself, hc w'as On the side of Gargyayaiia, 

as he found, like his pi*edecessor, no harmony between his idea 
of the Brahma-world, on one hand, and the actual customs 
and usages of social life, on the other. Society allows, and is 
perhaps bound to allow, all sorts of distinction between this 
and that — a thief and not-a-thief, gods and not-gods, and so 
forth — while the greatest truth is, according to Yajnavalkya, 

> Tho dialogue in the Uttarftdbyayana, Xllh between Citra and Sambbnta reminds ns 
of Citra G#rg3^yaj|Mu 
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that there is no ultimate ground to justity any such 
distinctions. Thus he was forced at last to leave home to 
l)ecome a homeless recluse or hermit. For, as is clearly 
implied hy him. we cannot serve both God and IMammon at 
the same time. Being a god, in other words, we can be among 
the gods, just as, on the other hand, bping a Brahman, we can 
approach Brahman. Therefore, wishing for the Brahma- 
world only, the Bhiksus leave their homes. That is to say, a 
divine philo.sophcr, rising in thought and conduct above all 
material conditions of existence, rending asunder all worldly 
fetters and even putting aside all hankering after heavenly 
joys, attainable through works, Vedic or sacrificial, adopts the 
life of a mendicant (bhiksacaryam airati).' 

When he spoke for others, Yajnavalkya was on the side of 
Mahidasa. As a Bnihman theologian himself, he could hardly 
get away from his inherited belief in the scripture. It need not 
surprise; us, therefore, when we find that in his estimation the 
study of the Vedas and Vedic literature was not only useful but 
essential. The same applies equally to his views on sacrifice, 
penance and other hurn-drums of Brahmanic religion — the 
beliefs and practices which the i§ramans in general, and the 
warrior philosophers in particular, either openly condemned, 
or at least viewed with great suspicion. As a Brahman, 
too, he endeavoured to justify on a ground more or less 
psychological the Divine revelation in the Vedas. It was 
on a similar ground that he attempted also to defend all 
existing practices of Brahmanic religion. As a law- 
giver, he taught that a Brahman ought to pass through these 
four stages of life’s training — Erudition (piinditya). Folly 
(balya). Silence (maunam) and the Divine knowledge (brah- 
maiiatvam). As a philosopher again, he maintained that 
the eternal greatness of the Divine being neither increases 
nor decreases by any kind of work.® The view was borrowed 

* Brihad iranyaka Upani?nd, IV. 4. 22. 

» Ihiil IV. 4. 22-23. 
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either from the Taittirlyas or from Pratardana. Supposing 
that, the view was obtained from the Taittirlyas, we can show 
that the psychological explanation which Yajiiavalkya offered 
ivas far more definite and clear than that of his predeces- 
sors. Given an eternally active soul, it was very easy for 
Yajuavalkya to eliminate from the thinking subject an object 
by substituting for it another, and finally to eliminate from it 
every object which is foreign, i.e., not-self. When applied to 
his asiama-theory, YiXjnavalkya’s psychological explanation 
would appear as follows : At the first period of his life, a 
Brahman desires Vedic scholarship. Then comes a period 
when, after accomplishing this object, ho desires a ivife, by her 
offspring, and through them immortality, preservation of the 
race, maintenance of social and religious institutions, and 
furtherance of knowledge. At the third period again, he, 
giving up even this object, desires to contemplate in silence 
the nature of the ultimate reality of things, while at the fourth 
his mind is intent on nothing but itself. But if, keeping his 
mind always intent on itself, a man does any work, no evil 
thereof can attach to his soul. And if it be possible 
for a man to enjoy all things and perforin all life’s functions 
without degrading his nature thereby, then it would certainly 
be unwise, according to him, to renounce the world and man’s 
various duties in it at an early age. 

As for the question, to study or not to study the Vedas, 
to marry or not to marry, or to be or not to be a monk, his 
answer ivas this : — “ After erudition, a Brahman persists in 
folly (balyena tisthati). After that, he contemplates in silence. 
And finally he becomes a perfect philosopher.” Here his 
expression “persists in folly” refei*s to marriage, which is the 
foundation of ail social life, and admits of a two-fold inter- 
pretation. It may be interpreted either (1) as implying 
a bitter irony against those recluses or ascetics who looked 
upon marriage as a mere act of folly or childishness, or (2) as 
meaning that it is really foolish, even according to Ysjiiavalkya, 
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to enter upon the life of a house-holder. The same 
ambiguity of meaning attaches to his sentence — •“ Everything 
else is of evil.” It may mean either (1) everything except 
philosophic contemplation, or (2) everything except living 
in accordance with the asrama-theorv. This ambiguity 
of 'Yajnavalkya’s expressions is most important historically, 
since we may suppose that out of it emerged later two dis- 
tinct and mutually opposed schools of opinion, namely, that 
of the Mund.akas, and that of the Vajasaneyas. By tlie term 
folly (balya) the former understood foolishness, childishness 
or ignorance, u'bile the latter understood just the opposite 
of ignorance, that is, wisdom. 

A. Tha 3fun<iakan view. 

Bharadvaja is distinguished in history from Eathltara as 
a Truth-bearer (satya-vaha) from a Tmith -speaker (satya- 
vacas) or pure Transcendentalist. The real difference between 
the two thinkers lies in the fact that the former explicitly 
blends, like Yajnavalkya, moral considerations with his con- 
ceptions of the transcendental. Two among 
from Rftthitara ill that tlie predicates assi 5 ?ned by Bharadvaja to 
BideroUons’ wBh "Vh ^lod (Bvahman) are without family and 
tmnscendentar^ "^itliout caste (agotrah, avarualj).' By these 
he clearly implies his detestation of the 
existing caste-system. But Bharadvaja has no views 
to offer other than those of Yajnavalkya save that by which 
he discountenances the usual ascetic practices of the time. 
As among the predecessors of the Buddha who is best known 
as the proponnder of the middle-path, it cannot but be of 
greatest interest to note in Bharadvaja that as, on the one 
hand, he B’as anti-Bnlhmanic in his social and religious views, 
so, on the other, he discouraged unnecessary physical 
torture, annihilation of the senses, and other ascetic monstro- 
sities. “ This self (the ideal self-existence) is not attainable 


Mundakdpani^ad, I. 1.6. 
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by the Veda, nor by mere intellect, nor by much 
learning. He whom the self chooses, by him it can be 

obtained nor can it be obtained by one who is devoid of 

strength, thoughtfulness, and right meditation. It is only 
when a wise man strives after it by means of strength, 
thoughtfulness or earnestness, and ri^t meditation, that he 
finds himself at home with Brahman.” * And we must bear 
in mind that Bharadvaja was neither an ascetic or hermit, 
nor a Brahman house-holder, priest or jurist. He was a 
recluse (sramaua), mendicant (bhiksu), or shaveling (munda). 

Bharadvaja’s hostile attitude towards Brahmanic religion 
and laws (with which we are mainly concerned) can well be 
brought out in his own words summarised as follows : — 

There are two kinds of Knowledge (vidya) : the higher or 
transcendental (para) and the lower or mundane (a-para). 

The knowledge tnundane comprises the four 

Bhffradvftja’fl attitude ^ ^ 

tomrds Brahmanic Vcdas and six Vcdic scieuces, while the 
**'**'"" knowledge transcendental is that by which 

the Undecaying (Aksara) is rendered accessible — realised or 
apprehended.* “ Come hither, come hither ! ” call the 
priests, the worshippers of the gods, the preachers of 
heavenly joys. “ This is indeed thy holy w’^ell-merited Brahma- 
world.”* But fluid and unsteady are those eighteen sacrifices 
in the form of which the lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools who hail these with joy as the highest good (sreyab) 
are sure to undergo decay and death again ahd again. Fools 
who ai-e lodged in ignorance,* but consider themselves pro- 
foundly wise, and look down upon others, stagger to and fro, 
like the blind led by the blind. Children (bal5l}i) who are 
lodged in manifold ways in ignorance, consider themselves 

' 111. 2. 3 - 4 : ** Kayam AtmS pravacanena labhyo, na medhayS, 

Nftyam Stmft balablnena labhyo, na ca pramadftt tapnso TSpyalivigit efa ftttnl Tilate 

Brahma-dhftma.’* 

• Jbtd. 1. 1. 5 : " part yayft tad Ak^aram adhlgamyat^.'* 

» Ihid, I. 2. 6 : e^a va^i pnnya snkrito Brahma-loka^," 

• Bfn^^aka Upani^ad, I 2 . 8 : “ avidyayftm ants* *',rartainanft^.*' 
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happy. Vedic sacrificers who are like children know not 
owing to their passions (ragat) that they will fall and feel 
miserable, when their life’s light is extinguished. Estimating 
sacrifices and ceremonials as the best (varistha), these blind 
fools know no better. They having fully enjoyed happiness 
on the height of their well-merited heaven (naka-pristhe 
sukrite), re-enter this world (of men), or a loner one (of 
animals and insects).. But those venerable sages who meditate 
in the wood, cultivate faith, and live on alms (bhiksacaryam 
carantab), proceed, unperturbed, wise and stainless as they are 
through the solar gate to the region where dwells the immortal, 
inexhaustible (avyaya) Person, the supreme Brahman.' 

He who conceives desires in his mind (kamSn yah kamayate 
manyamanalj), is reborn here and there, according to his d(*sires. 
But from him whose desires are fulfilled in that his true 
self is realised (kritatmanah), all desires fall away even here, 
in this very life or present consciousnetw. “ Two birds, insepa- 
rable comrades, are attached to the same tree. Of them, one 
eats sweet fruit, while the other does not eat hut watches. 
Sunk in the same tree by his own impotence (anis^iya), a man 
dwells, overwhelmed with grief. But when he sees the other 
lord (I^) — the contented and omnipotent Soul, then he over- 
comes grief. When a seer secs the lordly creative Reason 
(kartaram l^m), the lesplendant soul, having the .same origin 
or close kinship with the Divine (Brahmayonim) then lie is 
truly wise. Shaking off both good and evil, and devoid of all 
inj^tgrial colouring of the soul (iiiiaiijanali) he reaches the 
highest unity with himself (paramaiii samyain upeti).”- 

Like Gargyayana and Pippalada, Bharadvaja was a 
Brahmavadin. By the simile of two birds, borrowed from 
Bharadvaja controverted the position of tJie 
Pr5pa-v5din. “The vital spirit (praiia) shines forth in 

‘ Muntjaka UpaiiL^il, !• 2. 9-11. 

•- [hid, III. 

» Rig.veilu» 1.161.20; Yiiska’a Nirukta, XIV. ;>0. 
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all beings. Recognising this trutli^ one may be wise enough, 
but not a first-rate philosopher (n5.»ivadin).* 

Bhftradvftja's case * 

against vitaiists or He who revels ID soul, delights in soul^and 
having performed the higher functions of 
the soul remains firmly established in his knowledge of 
Brahman, is indeed the best of philosophers (BrahmavidSm 
varistha).” 

In the same tree or world of generation there are two 
birds or principles. These are Prapa and Brahman, spirit and 
intelligence, life and soul. The functions and tendencies of 
these two principles are diametrically opposed, and yet they 
cannot be conceived to exist independently of each other. 
They are inseparable companions. Apart from Bmhman, the 
intelligent principle of things, Prana or vital spirit is altogether 
a blind power, just as apart from soul, the element of 
rationality, the living principle is but an animal soul, guided 
(as we now say) by mere instincts and impulses. Of life and 
soul, the former is an active principle, in so far as it tends to 
increase animality by seeking constantly after the objects of 
sense, and the latter is a passive factor, in so far as it tends 
to arrest the growth of animality by refraining from the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. But soul, too, must be said 
to be active in its own sphere, in so far as it perseveres in 
developing its rationality or freewill by reflecting upon its 
own nature, viewing its own purity, i.e., by realising itself. 
This self-realisation enables soul to rise above all material 
conditions of its existence, or to reach in this present conscious- 
ness the immortal, immaterial Brahma-world, where ‘ the sun 
does not shine, nor the moon and the stars, nor lightnings, and 
much less fire.'® 

BhSradvaja’s conception of the Brahma- world is not that 
of a material heaven. It is a subjective state of the mind 


* C/. Ghftndogya Upani^ad, VII. 15-16. 

* Mu^^aka Upani^ad, HI. 1.4. 

* Ibtd, II. 2. 10; «/. Katha, V.15; SretlSrataM, T. 14; Bhagsyod OltS, I£ 16. & 
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lying far above sense-pereeptioii and imagination. This 
highest condition of soul is indeed the true self of man, and 
it can be gained by truth, meditation, right knowledge and 
pure lift!, that is to say, by purging the mind of all its 
distracting and contaminating factors. Eor such a self- 
realisation as this neither Vedic learning, nor marriage and 
offspring, nor sacrifices and penances are at all necessary. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the path to self- 
realisation involves for Bharadvaja only a negative process of 
the mind. lie teaches rather that the path-process as a whole 
is' constituted by the mutual counteraction of numerous opposite 
factors. 


B. The Vajasaneyan pieio. 

Bharadvaja represents the common case of all who called 
themselves ^ramans against all who were 
matuT " known Brahman theologians and law- 

givers. Daring the long-drawn battle between the philo- 
sophers and the theologians, lasting for centuries, the orthodox 
defenders of Brahmanic religion were always on the defensive. 
But the new movement evoked such a cry for reformation on 
all sides that it was impossible for them to remain passive. 
And whether or not the movement was successful in the long 
run, its influence penetrated even into ancient orthodoxy. 
There can, perhaps, be no better evidence of this than the 
antinoniian doctrine of Vasistha. Perhaps Irom the beginning 
the recluse philosophers made a mistake in that they 
placed themselves out of touch with the people, first, by 
renouncing the world, and, secondly, by discouraging marriage, 
which was reasonably viewed as the real foundation of social 
life. It is doubtful if they really meant to discourage 
marriage in the case of all. And whether they actuaUy 
meant it or not, the clever Brahmans atbicked the weak point 
in their opponents. Chiefly by this one point they were in h 
33 
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position to keep the majority of the people on their side, till 
they succeeded in slowly and steadily remodelling their 
own systems with materials obtained from their opponents 
and other philosophic sources. As the recluse philosophers 
attempted to interpret the Brahnianic notion of immor- 
tality in the light of rebirth and re-decease, so, on 
the other hand, the Brahmans interpreted their opponents’ 
conception of immortality or immateriality as virtually 
amounting to a total extinction of the human race. Nothing 
could be more an object of dread to the popular mind than 
this notion of utter annihilation. All this we have noticed in 
connexion with Apastjimba, Baudhayana and other legal 
writers. 'J’he Vajasaneyas were, perhaps, the lirst to answer 
the charge of the Mundakas. 

Their reply is contained in a Upanisad, generally known as 
the Vajasaneya or Isopanisad. It forms the 
commentators and ex- concludiiig chapter of the White Yajur-Veda. 
**°'*°”*''' But for this reason Ave are not prepared to 

allow with Prof. Max Muller its claim to a ‘ very early age,’ 
particularly an age prior to that of Yajuavalkya. For, as 
seems to us, the author of this Upanisad was a Vajasaneya or 
a later exponent of Yajnavalkya’s philosophy.’ Strictly speak- 
ing, the Upanisad in question represents no philosophical view 
which is peculiar to itself. Its historical importance is that it 
contains, in common with the Ken6paoi.sad, an answer or 
opposition to the Mundakan criticism of Vedic sacrifices, 
Brahmanic religion and asrama-theory. A hitter tone of 
irony prevails throughout this Upanisad, and this cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for otherwise than by supposing . that 
it was evoked by the grave charge which the Mundakas, and 
w'ith them many other schools of recluse philosophers framed 
against the upholders of the asrama-theory and of the system 
of sacrifices. 

* Cf. Isopanisad, karma lipyate unre” with Brihad Araiiyaka Upanisad, 

IV. 4-23 ; “ na lipyate karinana pApakona." 
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The Miimjiakas said : TJie sim does not shine there (na 
tatra siiryo bhati), that is to say, tlie Brahina-vrorld is not the 
Vedic material Jieaven, when? the snn shituis forth. To this 
the Vajasaneyas replied: ff that world be sunless (asuryah), 
then it must be covered with hlindiu" darkness.' 

The Mundakas thoucfht that the highest duty of a man is 
to gain the Brahma-world by truth, meditation, right know- 
ledge and pure life or celibacy. The Vajasaneyas, on the other 
hand, considered the action of those who sought for the 
Brahma-world only by such moans as suicidal. - 

The Mundakas considered generation of olfspring as 
ignorance (avidya), and self-realisation as knowledge (vidyii). 
The Vajasaneyas, on the contrary, thought; Death is 
overcome through such ignorance, while immortality is 
obtained through such knowledge. Tliis clearly ox{)lains why 
the Vajasaneyas considered the conduct of unmarried recluses 
as suicidal. As they seem to have understood in agreement 
with Yajnavalkya, immorality is of two kinds: physical 
and psychological. Immortality iji the physical sense 
is possible only through the perpetuation of the race. 
And immortality in the psychological sense is not more 
than a state of self-realisation — a state of the mind when it 
thinks of itself.* In the latter sense, then, the term immorhi- 
lity implies hut the immortality of soul. Whilst thus 
controverting the Mundakan view, the Vajasaneyas did not 
intend to undervalue in any way knowledge by way of self- 
realisation. The real point of their controversy was that in 
seeking philosophic knowledge one ouglit not to neglect the 
duties of life. So they taught : Those who persist in ignorance 
enter into blinding darkness, hut those who delight only in 

* laopani^ad, 3. 

* Ibid, 9. This seems to be tho historical interpretation of the expresaxon 
janah. 

^ Note that by tho term Immortality Buddha understood the extinction of passion, tho 
extinction of hatred, and the extinction of diillness. “ Yo kho vuccati rflgakkiiayo 
dosakkhayo mohakkhayo idoib vuccati amatam/’ Saiiiyutta, V. 8. 
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knowledge enter, as it were, into greater darkness.' He who 
experiences, therefore, both knowledge and not-knowledge, 
overcomes death through not-knowledge, and obtains immor- 
tality through knowledge.* 

7/. The mture and knoioledge of God. 

Far more significant than the first is the second point in 
Bharadvnja’s "Divine Science (Brabma-vidya, metaphysics), as 
it brings out bis definite philosophical vicAv rather than a hostile 
criticism of polytheistic and juristic errors, committed gene- 
rally by the professed custodians of Vedic religion and Indian 
society. It is besides the one point in Avbich he ; eems to stand 
nearest to Xenophanes, the reputed teacher of Parmenides. 

Bharadvaju’s criticism of the Brahmanic view of life was, 
Theiiun^niouwriu* vefutcd, as Ave saw, by the Vajasaneyas. 
the Keniya*. Concerning both the points, and particularly 

with regard to the second point, his opponents Avere the Keniya 
7atilas whose views are preserved, we think, in the Keno- 
panisad.* The contention was not as to the nature of 
Brahman, but as tb the possibility of a knowledge of God. 

Following fl train of thought of the earlier thinkers, 
which is very pronounced in Mahid&sa, Gargyayana, Uddalaka 

* Idopani^a^, 9. 

* laopatii^ad, IT. YidyiKiji cr avidyfim ca yaR tad veddbhayaTn saha. Avidyajft 
mritynni tIrtvS, Fidyayil amritam nsnute.” 

* lu the Buddhist Selasutta (Suttaiiipllta, No. Keniya or Keniya is a Ja^ila who 
lived with his family and kinsinen in a hermitage, built np on the lianks of the MahiX- 
mahlgahga (ParamatthajotikA, IT. 2. p, 437). In the text itself the locality is referred to as 
Ahgattar4pa. Keniya is introduced aa a contemporary of the Buddha, and a friend of the 
Brfthman teacher Sehi. On nii occasion he entertained in his iiermitage the Bpddba with 
his 1250 followers. The commentator ]ioinls ont that Buddha’s words AggihwttamMia 
yaiUiaf Savitii chandnso muithaik were much appealing to Keniya, a hermit as he was. 
After reading the Kena Uimni^tid we cannot hut feel that a case has been made'ont in 
favour of the TApasa religion. The very first qoestion—** Kene^itaHh patati pre^itaih manu^ 
hsfia praif^l^ prathama^ praifi yuktafy ? ** is full of reminiscence of an dirama wheire a 
resident pupil would discuss the deep questions in this Rwoefc and genial manner with the 
^i^L Thus elsewhere (SnttanipAta, Butta No. 56) we meet with a pupil of the hermit 
BAvarT who asks the Buddha in a similar way : Kena^»8n nivuto Kena-nau'na-ppa* 
kdtaiir** 
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and Yajnaviadkya, Bharadvaja maintained that the one which 
is the source of many is knowable by the cognitive mind. 
According to the Keniyas, on the contrary, “ The know-all 
does not know at all.”' “ Brahman is the ear of the ear, the 

The scepticism of the 

Keniyas. the breath of the breath, and the eye of the 

eye The eye does not reach it, nor speech, nor mind. 

Without knowing or cognising itj how can anyone instruct 
others about it ?” Referring evidently to “ Visvakavman,”* 
they add : “ We have heard from the teachere of old that 
Brahman is different from that which is know'n (to our 
sense-experience), and even beyond that Avhich is known 
(thought by the mind).”® “ That which is by its nature 
inexpressible but by which speech itself is expressed, that 
which is by its nature unthinkable but by which thought is 

rendered thinkable or that Avhich is by its nature 

inaudible but by which the hearing itself is made audible 
is the real Brahman, not that which people here Avorship.” 

One of the favourite maxims of Mahidasa was : “ As far as 
Brahman reaches, so far reaches speech.”* Discarding this 
maxim, the Keniyas affirmed : Should anyone ask us, 
what form of Brahman (Brahmano rupam) is in itself, and 
what form of Brahman in the gods do you judge to be 
known, as it Avere, to you ? our reply Avould be this : “ I 
do not think I know it well, nor do I knoAv that I do not 
know it. He among us who knows this, he knows it, nor 
does he know that he does not knoAV it. He by whom it is 
not thought, by him it is thought ; he by whom it is thought, 
knows it not. It is not understood by those who understand 
it, it is understood by those Avho do not understand it.”® 


' Ken6pam9ad, IT. 1 : ‘‘Yadi manyase suvedeti dabhmrn pvapi niinam tvam vottha’**Lili, 
“If thou thinkoBt thou knowest it well, theo thon knowost surely but little.” 

* Rig.Vodm X. 82.7. 

» Kendpaui^ad, 1.4: “anyad ©va tad vidiUdntiio avidiiSd adhi/' 

* Aitareya Aranyaka, 1. 3. 8. 9. 

* Kendpani^ad, II. 2-3 : “ ufthain many© snyedeti no na .Todeti veda ca. Vo nas tad 

Toda tad veda no na vediti Veda oa ” (Max MdUer’a TranBlation). 
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This sarcasm has been variousiy explained by the com- 
mentators and modern scholars. IBut the general trend 
of thonglit or argument seems to be this. Brahman is in 
essence unknowable. H<mce those who boast that they have 
poxver to appi'eluMid it are ignorant. But those who are fully 
aware of their incapacity to apprehend it, and do not endeavour 
to apprehend it by neglecting the duties of lifearewi.se indeed. 
“ (The Mundakas, for instance are) of opinion that Brahman 
is known by an inner awakening or a kind of intuition (prati- 
bodha-viditam matam), and that l>y such knowledge we obtain 
immortality. (If it be true that) by knowledge we obtain 
immortality, (even then it must not be forgotten that) by the 
self (physical being, living body) Ave acquire strength (virya, to 
overcome real death).”' The gods are powerless without Brah- 
man. True. But it must be remembered that the gods, such 
as Fire, Air, Lightning and others, are nearest unto Brahman.® 
(The worship of these is, therefore, not altogether worthless.) 

There is every reason to believe that here the Keniyan 
Sarcasm applies to the Mundaka opinion according to 
AAhich Brahman is knowable only by inner understanding 
or intuition (pratibodha-viditam). For it is explicit 
in Bharadvaja, although not so explicit as in Naciketas, 
that “a man, Avhose nature is purified 
‘an <^^6 ^’’^ce of knowledge, alone can 

^g^tion" meditating on him as without 

parts — as a whole. The infinitesimal self 
is to be known by cetas (pure reason) or vijnana (pure cog- 
nition).”® God is invisible, incomprehensible, without family, 
without caste, Avithout eyes, ears, hands and feet, the eternal, 
tlie really existent, the omnipresent, the infinitesimal, the 
inexhaustible, and the origin* of all beings.* Just as the 

* Koiidpani^ud, II, 4. 

' Ibid, ill. 1-12; IV. 2-3, 

Mundakupanii^ady 111. 1.8-9 : ** Jfiana-prasftdena vi^ddha-aattvas tas tu tam pas^ate 
ni^kalam dhyftyamftna^.’* 

♦ 'jbii, I. 6. 
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spider spreads and M'iiids up its tliread, or as plants grow on 
the earth, or as hairs spring forth on the head and body so 
does everything originate from the inexhaustible. The Divine 
Person is devoid of form, unborn, without breath, without 
mind, pure (s'ubhra), undecaying, higlnur than the high (parflt 
parah). l^Vom him is generated breatli, mind, all organs of 
sense, ether, air, lire, water, and earth.* The earth is the 
support of all, while the Divine Fcrsoji is the inner self of 
all that is (sarvabhuta-antaratma). In the physical wmrld 
there is no god — the sun, the moon, lightning, or the like — 
who can be conceived as God. In man God is the soul that 
assumes the nature of mind and acts as a guide to the s<mses.* 
That which is the purest in (ixternal nature and that w'hich 
is the purest in our inner life arc one. That is to say, God 

and Soul are indentical in nature. 'I'hat w'hiob is uncreated 

% 

(akrita) cannot be gained by that which is created (krita). 
And that which is pure cannot be obtained by that -which is 
impure. Neither God in nature nor God man can lie 
apprehended by the study of the Vedas and Vedic .sciences 
or by the senses. I'he sacrifices to the gods and ancestors 
and penances and fasting cannot purify our nature. The 
rivers cannot wash otf our sins. The be.st means of 
apprehending God or purifying our nature is Yoga — medita- 
tion or inner culture of faith and intellect When the wise 
apprehend God, and realise the immortal in them, which is 
full of bliss, then the fetter of their heart is broken, all doubts 
are .solved, alt their works ptudsh.-’ And when they die, the 
elements are dissolved, and the .sense- faculties vanish in a 
similar \vay, but soul, the impcrishahle element, becomes 
united with God.^ In this connexion Eharadvaja (juotes a 
Fippalada view, viz . — “Just as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea, so a wise man, freed from individuality, goes to 
the Divine Person.” 


* Mun(Jakdpani$ad, 11. 1. 3. 

• Ibid, ir. 2 7 


‘ Ihxil, II. 2.K. 
• Ibidem 2. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Naciketas. 

{(tolamakii Philosophif.) 

The place of Naciketas in Indian philosophy is very similar 
to that of Parmenides in the history of Greek thought. The 
precise position assumed hv both is that of an 

I’oRilioii of NacikcUf^ * ^ 'ir i • o 

and Panncuidcs in ihn AbsoUiiist ‘ as opposed to that 01 a Mcchanist.- 

history of philoKOitliy. . . * o At i 

The analogy between the views of the two 
thinkers is in certain points very close.'* But we shall not 
for this reason be justified in supposing one of them to 
have been a borrower from the other.* 

Even as to the point of close resemblance between them, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids seems more doubtful than we are, when she 
says, “ Nor, in the absence of any fuller statement of the former 
extreme (That everj'thing is) alluded to by the Buddha, can 
we say whether that view coincided with the position taken by 
Parmenides.” She readily grants, however, the probability of 
some coincidence. Prof. Max Miiller, on the other liand, dis- 
covers some points of similarity Ijetween Naciketas and Plato, 
especially in regard to the simile of the chariot in the Katho- 
pani^d, although ho, too, is not ready to presume that the 
latter borrowed the simile from the former. Instead, then, 
of raising any question of borrowing, we might observe 
with profit that in India Naciketas thought on the lines of 
Gilrgyayaija ; in Greece Plato thought on the lines of Parmen- 
ides. In India Uddalaka, who resembles Anaxagoras, was 
a predecessor of Naciketas. Furthermore, the immediate 

* Brahma- vddin, Abnia-vidio. 

^ Prana-vidiu. Bhata-vfldin. 

* All. Geaoh, der Philos., p. 121. 

* Mrs. Bhys David^ Buddhism, p. 83. 
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predecessor of Naoiketas was Bhftradvftja as that of Parmenides 
was Xenophanes. 

It is a received opinion that the historical reality of 
Naciketas is extremely doubtful.' In the 
to«oB^°oT tL' dOTTOnt Taittiriya .story he is introduced as a Gautama, 
*The Vajastavasa,* while in the Katha 

Ootoiiii^a view s in the v^rainn nf thft sAma aforv ti«> annaftvw as li 

ootamnica pbiioeophy Gautamu, the son of Audd&laka Aruni, 

■It relation to the ’ -«• » » 

MuQ^a and the of Vajasravjisa the son of Uddftlaka and the 

Nyaya philosophy. •* 

grandson of Aruoa.* But however hctitioua 
the ascribed descent, of Naciketas from Uddftlaka of the 
Gotama clan may have been, it is of the greatest historical 
importance as affording a legendary basis for the chronology 
of the philosophy of Uddalaka and the teaching of the KafUd* 
pani^d, centred round Naciketas. The name of Naoiketas 
is no more than a suitable designation for referring to the 
particular individual Iwhind that teaching, and we are inclined 
to think that this particular individual was but an iufluencial 
leachir of a scliool of wanderers whose origin can be traced 
back to Uddalaka Aruni. We might, indeed, go so far as 
to identify this band of Bhiksus with the Gotamakas* ap- 
pearing in the Anguttara list of religieux, along with the 
Munda-savakas whose views have been discussed in the 
previous chapter. The positive advantage of this identitioatiou 
is that wc are enab]e<l thereby to Hccount for the close 
resemblance between the teachings of the two Upani^ds, 
the Mundaka and the Katha, in both of which we cannot help 
being struck by a spirit of reaction against Vedic ritualism. 
The truth of a common legendary descent of Uddalaka Ajrupi 

‘ Vedic ludox, I, p. 

^ Taittiriya Brdhniaoa, Hi. 1« 8. 

» Katho})aiii^dv I. 1. 11. 

^ Prof. Rhye Davids thinks that the (iotamakas were either 1 ho followers of Devadatta 
or the folloivers of u Brahman of the (lOtiniia clan (Buddhist iM-.lia, pp. 145-14*3 j Dial. B, 
11. pp. 220-22). Biidhoghosa stiys thuf the GotaniakiiB were school of non-Butldhistio 
teachers or u oiaas of hcix-tics, which is really saying nothing aoout them* 

ai. 
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and Naciketas is clearly brought homo to us as we realise 
how closely is bound up the Naciketa doctrine of Being 
with the logical postulate of IJddalaka’s philosophy. And 
the same is still more clearly brought home to us when w'e 
see how the Kaflia dialogue between Naciketas and his father 
was constructed on the model of the Chandogya dialogue 
betw'een Svetaketu and Uddiilaka. The difference between 
Bharadvaja and Naciketas, considered as representatives of 
the MuDdaka and the Katha or Gotamaka philosophy, is of 
such a nature as is inevitable when one teacher thinks on 
the lines of the other. Speaking generally, it is such a 
difference as exists between Xenophanes and Parmenides in 
Greek thought. On the other hand, in the light of the 
legendary descent of Naciketas from Uddalaka it is easy to 
understand the proces.s of the growth of a Gotamaka philos- 
ophy which in its Clniiidogya, Katha or Gltii stage is but the 
same theistic doctrine (isvara-vada) in a special form. The 
time may come, and we firmly believe that the time will 
come whtMi the historian will be able to prove beyond dispute 
that the Nyaya system of Gautama Aksapada which is in its 
ultimate analysis a theistic doctrine was the consummation 
of the Gotamaka attempts to establish a valid theory of the 
singleness of cavise (eka-vada) by the method of induction by 
way of inference. 


His Philosophy. 

The most authentic document now available for the piiilo- 
sophy of Nacikeast is the poem of the Kathopanisad. It has 
been translated into Persian, Prench, Latin, 

The source of infer- ^ xii- i* 

Tnatioii. viermaii, ItaJian and Jj^nghsh by many dis- 

tinguished scholars. The first translation 
is that in Persian, and associated with the name of the 
enlightened Mogul Prin<!e, Bara Shukoh, the eldest son of 
Shah Jehan. And the view has been generally maintained 
since Prof, Weber that the said poem consists of portions 
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or fragments some of which are older than others. Even 
actual attempts have been made to separate the more 
modern from the more ancient portions. But Prof. Max 
Muller finds no justification for an attempt on the part of 
modern sebolars to ransack tlie Upanisad in its present form. 
“ In its original form.” he says, “it may have constituted 
one Adhyaya only, and the very fact of its division into two 
Adhyayas may show that the compilers of the Upanisad were 
still aware of its gradual origin. We have no means, however, 
of determining its original form, nor should we even be justi- 
fied in maintaining that the fii-st Adhyaya ever e.xisted by 
itself, and that the second was added at a much later time. 
Whatever its component elements may have been before it 
was an Upanisad, when it w'as an Upanisad, it consisted of 
six Vallis, neither more nor less.”* 

But one important point seems to have escaped the great 
scholar’s notice, namely, that the poem of Naeiketas, precisely 
as that of Parmenides, consists not of two parts but of three. 
The fii'st part serves as an introduction, the second part 
treats of ‘ the w'ay of truth,’ and the third part of ‘ the way of 
opinion.’ We propose to examine the.so ])arts separately, one 
after another. 


/. Introduction. 

There are two versions of the first part now extant, and it 
furnishes ‘ a peg on Avliich ’ hangs the whole philosophy of 
Naeiketas. The prose version of which the date is unknown 
is given in the Taittirlya Brahmana (III. 1. $) ; the poetic ver- 
sion forms the first chapter of the Kathopanisad. This part 
introduces Naeiketas as the son of \''ajas'ravasa, descendant 
of Uddalaka. Vs-jasravasa wishing for heavenly rewairds, 
spent all his wealth on performing a cow-sacrifice to the 
gods, and on giving presents to the priests. When the sacrifice 


' 8.B.E., XV. p. xxiu. 
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was being performed and the presents were being given, a 
conviction arose in the heai't of Naciketas, and he began 
to think “ Unblessed (anandft), indeed, are those heavenly 
worlds to which a man goes by sacrificing cows, old and 
sterile, — too old to lie able to drink, eat, give milk, or to 
calve.”' 

The boy Naciketas questioned thrice his father saying, 
“Father, unto whom wilt thou give me?” The father replied 
rather angrily, “ Unto Death (Yama).” Here the two ver- 
sions differ in some respects. The Taittirlya version intro- 
duces a third interlocutor. Voice or Wisdom, saying to 
Naciketas, as he was waiting for further reply from his father : 
“ Thy father asked thee to go to the house of Death — Death 
to whom he has offered thee. Go, therefore, to Death while 
he is away from his house, and shiy there three nights without' 
eating. When Death inquires of thee, ‘ How long 'hast thou 
been here?’ then say, ‘For three nights.’ If he asks thee. 
What didst thou eat all the while ? say, “ I ate the first night 
thy offspring, the second night thy cattle (animals for sacri- 
fice), and the third night thy good works (sacrifices).” 

According to the Katha version after listening to his 
father’s words, Naciketas said, “ h'ather, T go as the first, 
at the head of many who are still to die, and I go as one 
of many who are now dying. But how will Yama, the 
king of the dead, dispose of me ?” The father replied, ‘con- 
sider what has happened to those who have gone before thee, 
or what will befall those who are still to come. Verily a 
mortal ripens like corn, like corn he springs forth anew.* 
Metempsychosis is, in other words, the lot of a mortal on this 
earth.”® 

The prose version of the introduction further relates that 
Naciketas, following the voice of Wisdom, came to the house 

* Ka^hopani^ad, I. 1. 3. 

• Katha, I. 1. 6 ; ** Sasyatn iva inartja^ paeyate iasyam ivij«Tate punat^.** 

® The la«t sentence is oui own addition and it is meant to snm up VajairnraiB^M ?iews 
about metempsychosis on the analogy of the animation of corns. 
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of Death when the latter was not at home, and did all the 
rest exactly as he was instructed to do. Seein" that Naciketas 
consumed his offspring, cattle, sacrifice, iii short, all that tie 
a man down to mortal existence, Death showed respect to him 
instead of subjecting him to his rule, and granted him three 
boons. The first boon chosen by iNaciketas was the knowledge 
of the way of returning alive to his father; the second was 
the knowledge of the way of rendering one’s good works 
imperishable; and the third Avas the knowledge of the way 
of conquering death itself for ever. Death’s reply to Naciketas 
was, by means of the three-fold Naciketa-fire or zeal for 
truth as distinguished from the three-fold fire, kindled 
generally hy Vedic sacrificers or Brahman priests, by way of 
marriage, penance and sacrifice. 

The poetic version only sets forth in detail what is given 
in the earlier prose version in a concise foi*m. The interest of 
the introduction is two-fold : (1) That it sets forth the attitude 
of Naciketas towards Bi’Shmanie religion and laws, (2) That 
it gradually leads up to the real philosophical stand-point of 
Naciketas. And upon the w'hole, it shows that the subject 
of his investigation is neither the world of generation or realm 
of repeated birth and death, nor the heavenly world or the realm 
of relatively unchangeable being. The latter point is very 
clearly brought out in a verse of the Kathopauisad (1. 1. 12-13^, 
where Naciketas, referring to the ordinary popular belief in 
the happiness of celestial beings, says : “In the heavenly 
world (svarge loke) there is no fear (they say). Thou art not 
there, O Death, and no one need be afraid owing to decay. 
Leaving aside hunger and thirst, and out of the reach of sorrow', 
all rejoice in heaven. Vedic fire-sacrifice leads us to heaven. 
But tell me, if thou knowest, whether the lovers of the heavenly 
world obtain true immortality or not.” Thus Naciketas 
in his introductory statement implies a sharp distinction of the 
realm of one absolute being, which is his immediate task to 
investigate, from the world of constant changes, as also from 
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heaven, the realm of relatively unclmngeable being. As the 
absolute being is in his view far beyond the sensuous, 
no idea of change or relativity can attach to it. 

II. The way of Truth. 

The second part of the Kathopanisad really begins (1.1.20) 
where the Taittirlya version of the introduction ends (1.1.19). 
It is entirely a dialogue between Naciketas and Death. Scan- 
ning this part closely, we can perceive that it was added at a 
later period "to the first part. A similar relation may be said 
to exist between the second and the third part. Whatever that 
may have been, dealing as it does with the way of truth, none 
can dispute that the second part alone gives us the real 
view-point of Naciketas, the doctrine of Being, presupposed 
or implied in what is known in the Buddhist literature as 
Sakkaya-ditthi or Atmanistic philosophy,* and in the Samkhya 
literature as Sat-karya-viida. Mahavira and Buddha seem to 
have described it as a type of Eternalism,* or rather of the 
doctrine of oneness* or Semi-eternalism.* It is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish between what Buddha calls 
Etemalism and what he calls Semi-eternalism. So far as we 
can judge from his language, Etemalism has direct reference 
to the philosophy of Kakuda-Katyayana, and Semi-eternalism 
to the philosophy of Naciketas.® The doctrine of Being con- 
stitutes the logical standpoint of the philosophies of Naciketas 
and Kakuda Kstyayana. Not less important is the distinction 
drawm by Buddha between the two types of Etemalism : Intui- 
tional and Sophistic, Physical and Logical.* In reference to the 
first type of Etemalism, Buddha thought that the absolutist 

Atta-vAda ; AitAnuditthi. 

Niya-ySda; 8a88ata*di($hi. 

EkkA-vAda. 

Bkacca-saasata-ekacca- aaasfiata'TAda. 

Dial, B. II. 26-35. 

Dial, B. IT. 27-29. 
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position, that everythin!^ is (sabt)ajn atthi), nas reached from 
the notion of the world of geiieration. “ For one who views in 
the light of right insight the coniing-to-l)e of the world, as it 
really is, there is no such thing in the world as non-13eing 
(natthitii). (Thus his mind fastens upon this one extreme : 
Everything is.)’” 

Buddha’s opinion is expres.sed elsewhere, in a passage of the 
Brahmajala Sutta. There hy the term everything Buddha 
understands the soul and the world, the self and the riot-self 
(atta ca loko ea). In this passage Buddha clearly sfextes that 
a full I’ecol lection of I’ormer existences l(*ads a man to the 
following conclusion : “Eternal are the soul and the world. 
Tliese are barren, stedl'ast as a mountain pc'ak, as a pillar firmly 
fixed. And though living beings continually run in transmi- 
gration, decease from one state of existence to he reborn into 
another, yet they exist eternally and are for ever the same.”’* 

The position taken by Naeiketas was different, from that of 
an Eternalist. In truth his was (he point of view of a Semi- 
Eternalist or Monist. Accovdinglv, his fniKlamental thesis was 
not that ‘Everything is, ’ but only that ‘ He is’ (astiti). As we 
have seen, the introduction ascribes the former view to Vajasra- 
vasa, father of Naeiketas. The point gains in importance as it 
clearly shows how Naeiketas tnacle a wide departure from his 
predecessors — “ Paramesthin ”, Uddiilaka, Varuna, and others. 
“Paramesthin” approached the notion of Being entirely from the 
physical world: whatever is, springs from that which neither is 
nor is not. Although Uddillaka’s doctrine of Being was in the 
same stage, it was in his hands that the doctrine came to be 
distinctly formulated as a logical postulate : Hoav can there be 
transition into Being hut from Beings' The way in which 
XJddSlaka asked himself this question shows that he made a 
great advance upon “Paramesthin” as to the actual formulating 

1 Saniyntta-nikaya, VE.17; 1H.135. Cf. Mra. Hliya Daricls^ Buddhism, p. 

* Dlffha^nikftya, 11, pp. 14> foil. : “aasKalo atta cti loko va v''fljho kotaUlio atthitv^va 

sassati sainauti.” 
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ot the doctrine. GargySya^a, too, paved the way for Naoi* 
ketas by definlug Being (Sat) as that which is different from 
the gods and the sentient beings. 

Now Naeiketas said to Death, “There is the doubt (Tioiki* 
ts&) as to man's existence after death. Some say, he is ; others, 
ho is not. This would 1 like to know, taught by thee. This 
is the third boon which 1 ask of thee. Naeiketas does not 
choose any other boon but this.”* 

Death said, “ The good is one thing, the pleasant another ; 
these two, having different objects, chain a. man. It is well 
within him who clings to the good ; he who chooses the plea« 
sant, misses bis end. The good and the pleasant approach 
man : the wise goes round about them and distingui8he.s them. 
Yea, the wise pi’efers the good to the pleasant, but. the fool 
chooses the pleasant through greed and avarice.”^ 

** Wide apart and divergent are- these two : ignorance and 
what is known as knowledge. Fools who are lodged in ignor- 
ance, consider themselves profoundly wise and look down upon 
others. They 'stagger to and fro, like the blind led by the 
blind. The existence after death never appears in the vision 
of the careless child (ignorant fool), deluded by the possession 
of wealth. This is the world, he thinks, there is no other. 
Thus he subjects himself repeatedly to my rule.” 

(There can he no doubt that the verse relating to the 
docti’ine of Being is missing from the Kathopanii^d as we now 
have it. We supply it from the Bhagavad Gita (II. 16) 
seeing that the Glta-slokus relating to the doctrine of Being 
are all quoted from an Upani^ad which is no other than the 
Katha.) 

** Being is, non-Being is not. Being cannot come out of 
non- Being nor can there be non- Being, when there is Being.*** 
“Being is not born, it does not die. As it sprang from 

' I.l. 20*^. 

• ibid, t.2. (Max tianilatiQii). 

* Bhagavad IX.16 : ** ntlaato vidyaie bU&vo n&bhavo vidjate aata)^'* 
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nothing, so nothing sprang from it. Being is unhorn, eternal, 
imniutable, ancient. Being does not perish when the body 
perishes. If the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed thinks 
himself killed, both of them are ignorant; the one does not 

kill, nor is the other killed He who has not ceased from his 

wickednes.s, who is not tranquil, and subdued, or whose mind 
is not composed, cannot obtain the Being (even) by know- 
ledge.”* 

Being is, nou-Being is not. Nothing comes out of nothing, 
there is no becoming. Birthless it is and deathless. Being is 
the self, the immaterial in the material, the changeless among 
the changing. Such is the doctrine of Being as propounded 
by Naciketas, an Eleatic postulate of Being which Bergson 
aptly describes as a paradox. The important point to observe 
is that all the predicates assigned by Naciketas to Being are 
negative ih character. 

III. The way of Opinion. 

The second part of the Kathopanisad comprises the second 
section of its first chapter, and the third part covers the third 
section of the same chapter. Such being the case, the whole 
second chapter would seem redundant and unnecessary. In- 
deed, its usefulness is that it furnishes a detailed exposition of 
all that is expressed by way of opinion in the third section of 
the first chapter. 

The question has been raised with respect to the Parmen- 
idean conception of Being, whether it has in its background 
anything material or that which occupies space or not. Prof. 
Zeller, who is supported by many modern scholars, maintains 
that Parmenides, like all previous Greek speculators, kept in 
his mind the general structure of nature. Prof. Adamson and 
Prof. Dawes Hicks'* contend that Parmenides approached the 

' Ka(bopani$ad, I. 2. 18. ff. 

» Senior Professor of Philosophy, University College, London. Here the reference is to 
his lecture notes. 

35 
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notion of Being entirely from an abstract point of vi^w. In 
other words, the postulate of Being was for Parmenides alto- 
gether a logical doctrine. In such case Parmenides could not 
append to his truth any opinion — application of truth to exper- 
ience' — ^without doing violence to his own position, A similar 
question is apt to arise in the case of Naciketas or Gotamaka 
philosophy, especially when the connexion between the second 
and the third part of the Kathopanisad is so mechanically 
maintained. The philosophy of Naciketas, no less than that 
of Parmenides, begins and ends with the definition of Truth. 
As regards the Naciketa or Gotamaka philosophy, the truth 
of the logical postulate of Being can be realised psychologically 
through Yoga, and not by reasoning (tarka). 

And as to opinion, Naciketas had nothing to say which is 
new, that is, nothing that neither Pippalada nor Bharadvaja 
had said. However, the precise way in which he stated his 
opinion is interesting enough. Another point of interest in 
his opinion is the definition of the term Yoga. VYe sum up 
helow his opinion : 

There are two principles, dwelling in the same cavity of 
the heart. One is life ; the other is soul. The knower of 

Brahman distinguishes between them as 
^Unity of God and ghafie and light (chaya-tapau). The true self 

of man is soul which sits in the chariot called 
the body. Intellect or the faculty of understanding (buddhi) 
is the charioteer, the mind (manas) is the reins, the senses 
(indriyani) are the horses, and the sense-objects are the roads. 
When Soul is united with the body, the senses and the mind, 
then it is called by the wise the Bnjoyer (bhokta).’ He who 
has no understanding (vijfiana), and he who is weak-minded, 
his senses run riot like vicious horses of a charioteer. But he 
who has understanding and is strong-minded, his senses are well 

^ Kofibopanifad, I. 3. 3-4 : AtmftnaiS rathinaifi yiddhi, lariraiS tatham ■ aya to. 
BoddhiiS tu BbathiiS yiddhi, manafr pragraliam eya oa. IndriTtoi hayiln Cliiir vlfayaift 
■tofn gocSifn. AtmSadtiya-mano-yaktai& bboktS^hor manlfiiiatt.” 
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controlled like good horses of a charioteer. He who is without 
understanding, and he who is thoughtless and impure (asuci),. 
never reaches the immortal immaterial state, but enters into 
the round of births. But he who has understanding, and he 
who is thoughtful and pure, reaches indeed (in thought) that 
state (tat padam) from which there is no return to the realm 
of change. It is he who reaches the destination of his (mind’s 
onward) journey, the highest state of Visnu. 

Beyond the senses there are the impressions or the contents 
of perception (artha), beyond them there is the mind (the inner 
sense), l)eyond it there is the intellect or the 
or ^ditoWve“modeIt facultv of Understanding (bnddhi), beyond it 
tJiere is the great soul (maJiat, pure cognitive 
consciousness), beyond it tliere is avyakta — 
the indeterminate and beyond it there is the Divine Person 
(Puru^). Beyond Purusa there is nothing or no other state 
of consciousness. Thus Godhood.is the goal, the highest 
condition. This ideal self-existence cannot be gained by the 
Veda, nor by more intellect nor by much learning. God 
is hidden in all beings, the inner self of man (antaratmS). 
Subtle seers can see God by their sharp and subtle intuition. 
In fact, knowledge is to be obtained by the mind (manasS 
vedaih Sptavyam) — a mind that is purified and elevated 
through Yoga. 

Bv the term Yoga we are to understand, with Naciketas, 

‘ the fii’m holding back of the senses ’ (sthiram indriya-dhara- 
pStih) a mode, in other words, of reaching unity with ourselves. 
As in the process of meditation the mind rises higher and 
higher from one state to another, the realm of absolute exis- 
tence appears at length in the mental vision of the Yogin, 
like an image reflected in a mirror. Such a knowledge of God 
as this cannot be reached by speech, mind or sight. God can be 
apprehended by none but he who recognises the truth of the 
dictum “He is” (astlti). There is no better expression 
according to Naciketas, for God than that “ He is.” 
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One can hardly fail to notice in these views the Yoga or 
psyco-religious aspect of the Samkhya philosophy in the 
making. The cosmological or biological aspect of the same 
philosophy is altogether absent from the Katha Upani^d and 
in this respect the teaching of the Katha differs from that of 
the Frasna. 

Before we take leave of Naciketas, it is necessary to men- 
tion that the whole of his philosophy is beautifully reproduced 
in a section of Apastamba’s legal manual (I. 8. 22-23), This 
fragment of Apastamba has besides some points in common 
with the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Bigha-nikaya. The 
dialogue between Kesi and Gotama in the Jaina Uttaradhya- 
yana Sutra (XXIII), too, reminds us, here and there, of the 
older dialogue between Yama and Gautama in the Katbopa- 
nisad. In the Brahmajala sutta again Buddha gives an analysis 
of a view, similar to that of Naciketas. It is presented partly in 
a mythical garb. Nevertheless, it is obvious that the terms — 
the gods ‘ spoilt by play ’ (khidda-padosika) and the gods 
‘ debauched in mind ’ (mano-padosika) — as Buddha employ s 
them, have reference to such passages in the Kathopanisad as : 
“ the careless child ” (I. 2. 6.) ; “ (Children follow after outward 
pleasures and the like. The fourth passage in Buddha’s 
analysis is ; “ The sentient soul comprising eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and body, is impemanent, mutable, limited and change- 
able, while the self called thought, mind or cognitive conscious- 
ness (citta, sahha, vinnana) is permanent, stedfast, eternal and 
immutable.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PURNA KAsrAPA. 

(Purmm Kassapa.) 

The Buddhist records * speak of Purana Kassapa as an old, 
experienced and venerable teacher, the head of a religious 
order, the founder of a school (tittha-karo), one who was fol- 
lowed hy a large body of disciples and honoured throughout 
the country. According to a fahnlous legend of Buddhist 
origin, Purapa Kassapa drowned himself near ^ravastl, the 
capital of Kosala, in the sixteenth year of Buddha’s career. 
We may infer from this that Kassapa died in 572 B.C. if the 
traditional date 643 B.C. of Buddha’s demise he accepted as 
true. On the other hand, in the Samannaphala sutta, Kassapa. 
is referred to as a contemporary of King xYjatasattu of Magadha. 
But he is similarly alluded to in the, ‘Questions of King 
Milinda ’ as a contemporary of Milinda. Buddhaghosa tells 
us that Purana Kassapa wiis a naked ascetic (acelaka). He 
apparently confounds Acelaka Kassapa* with Purana. Buddha- 
ghosa further tells us that Kassapa was formerly a slave, that 
he completed the number of one hundred slaves of a family, 
and that from this circumstance he came to be known as 
Parana.® Apparently this is not true, for, as his name shows, 
Kassapa was born in a Brahman family. 

The true significance of the Pali epithet Purapa seems to 
be that Kassapa claimed to have attained perfect wisdom 
(purna jnEna), or that his disciples believed that he was 
replete with perfect wisdom. This is borne out hy the passage 

* SSmafifia-phala-Butta, Digha-NikSyn, I, 47 (Dial. B. II. 66 ) ; Milmda-paSho^ 4 ; 
Bookhiirs ^ Life of the Baddha,’ pp. 80, 96 foil. 

^ D!g]ia«Hikftya, 1, p. 161. 

* Samaiigala Vilteml, I, p. 102. 
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of the Anguttara Nikaya (IV, p. 428) where two Lokftyatika 
Brahmans are said to have stated that according to Pflrai^a 
Kassapa’s theory only an infinite mind can comprehend the 
finite world, whereas according to Niga^tha Nstaputta’s 
theory, the finite world can only be a content of finite 
knowledge. 

Curiously enough, in a passage of the Afiguttara-nik&ya' 
Ananda ascribes part of Go^la’s doctrine to Purana Kassapa. 

In this passage Kassapa comments upon 
Kafiyapa and Goteia. Chalabhijstiyo ® (six classes of 

beings). Buddhaghosa’s explanation* of this term was 
evidently based on the Nikaya passage above referred to. The 
primary object of Ananda was to label Kassapa’s philosophy 
as the doctrine of non-causation (ahetu-vSda), and so far 
he was perfectly right. This leads us further to think that 
the first portion of the doctrine ascribed to Gosala in the 
Samanna-phala-suita ought to be separated from the rest on 
the ground that the doctrine of non-causation or the hypo- 
thesis of chance does not fit well into the deterministic theory 
of Gosala. We think there is no other conclusion to be drawn 


from the significant passage in the Saihyutta-niks.ya (Y, 
p. 126). Arya-8ura also identifies the doctrine of non- 
causation with that of nature (svabhava-vsda).* 

A later text, the Milinda, ascribes to Piirapa Kassapa a 
puerile doctrine, that the earth rules or sustains the world. 
Whereas an older authority, the Sdmanna-phala-sutta, applies 
the name Akiriya-vsda, the doctrine of non-action, to the 
philosophy of Kassapa. Buddhaghosa also admits that 
Kassapa discarded the theory of action.* The Jaina Siltra- 
kritShga* furnishes a parallel passage, where the doctrine 


‘ in, p. 368 toU. 

* Blgba-Nik&yft, 1, p. 54. 

* Smnaftgala-yilAsinl, I, p. 162. 

« Jltaka-malft, pp. 148-149. 

* Kammaift pa^btbati. — Snmafigala-yilWiif, I, p. }66, 

* I. U 1. 13 (diliiika'a oommentary). 
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under discussion is expressly called Akiriyavada. ^ilaAka 
calls it Akaraka-vada.' 

Thus our authorities for the philosophy 'of Parana Kassapa 
are two, — the Sutra-kritaiiga and the !Samahha-phala>8utta. 
And we must "ive preference to the evidence of the former, 
as the Buddhist document does not make perfectly clear the 
real position taken by Kassapa, — a position which can truly 
be indicated by the term Akiriya-vada. 

From these authorities we learn that according to Kassapa’s 
view, when we act or cause others to act, 
piwrf«ay it is not the Soul that acts or causes others 

to act. The Soul is, in other words, passive 
(niskriya).* This being the case, whether we do good 
or bad, the result thereof does not affect the soul in the least. 
Kassapa’s view is ratlier exaggerated by King Ajatasattu.® 
That ultimate reality is beyond both good and evil is a view 
which has been upheld, more or. less, by all the previous 
thinkers. The immediate background of Kassapa’s theorj 
of the passivity of soul must be sought in the philosophy of 
Bharadvaja and Naciketas, who maintain that contrasted with 
the functions and tendencies of the living principle, the soul 
is passive. It is interesting to see that ^ilsaka identifies 
Kassapa’s doctrine with the Samkhya view. 

It seems that the Buddha, in the Brahmajsla-sutta, distin- 
guished the logical standpoint of Parana Kassapa from his 
own, as a hypothesis of fortuitous origin 
*”*’**' (adhicca-samuppada) from what he called 
the theory of causal-genesis (paticca- 
samuppSda).* Elsewhere he describes the former as a theory 
of non-causation (ahetu-appaccaya-voda).^ According to the 

^ 1. 1. 1. 13 (Silftbka’a commentary). 

‘ 8tLtra>K{itft&ga, 1. 1- 1. 13 ; Kavvain ca kArayain odvai stavyam kayyaiA na yijjai; ovai& 
akAran appA.” Ibid, II. 2. 

» Dial., B. II. 00-70. 

* Ibid, 11. 41-42. 

* SaiAyutta Nikaya, III, p. 69. 
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hypothesis of fortuitous origin, something comes out of 
nothing, whereas according to the theory of causal-genesis, 
nothing comes out of nothing.* From this it is clear that the 
logical standpoint of Kassapa’s philosophy was diametrically 
opposed to that of Naciketas. A. similar doctrine was pro- 
pounded long ago by “ Brahmanaspati ” and re-appoars in the 
teaching of Varuiia, But the Buddha draws distinction 
between the two types of the postulate of uon-Be;ug: the Vedic 
and the Sophistic, the physical and the metaphysical. In 
the case of Parana Kassapa, we can interpret the doctrine as 
meaning that the caused comes out of the uncaused. 


Oigha, 1, pp. 28-29. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Kakuda Katyayana. 

{^Pakitdha ICciccayana.y 

Kakuda Katyayana was an elder contemporary of the Bud- 
dha, — a Sophist (titthiya)of whom the Buddhist annals® speak in 
the same terms as of Parana Kasjsapa and others. A Wanderer 
named Sakula Udayi informs the Buddha that in days gone by 
Anga and Magadha seethed with sophistic discussions.'* That 
these two countries were among the centres of intellectual 
activities in northern India is evident also from the Samanfia- 
phala account of King Ajatasattu’s interview with six 
sophistic teachers. The interview of King Milinda alluded to 
in the Milinda-panho is evidently* the outcome of a naive 
plagiarism on the part of a later Buddhist writer. We have 
reason even to doubt if King Ajatasattu could have had the 
opportunity to meet those teachers, considering that he 
usurped the throne of Magadha only eight years before 
Buddha’s death. On the other hand, it is manifest from 
Udayi’s statement, that the memory of those teachers became a 
thing of the past even in the life-time of the Buddha. This is 
confirmed bj' the mention of Kakuda Katyayana in the 
Pras'nopanisad as a younger contemporary of Pippalada. The 
author of the Upani^d applies to the name of Katyayana, 
the epithet Kabandhin which like Kakuda points to a physical 
deformity of the philosopher. Their significance is that 
KSityltyana had a hump on his neck or shoulder. Thus the 

« Cf. Sainyutta-nikSytt, J, p. 86 : “ Pakndhako KStiyfao.” 

• SSraafiSa-phaia-autta, Dijfha-nik4ya, I, p. 48; MajJhima-nikSya, I, p. 198 ; I, p. .^60; 
etc. The Tibetan vergion of the Samaflaa-phala-sutta confounda KatySyana with Ajita 
aoeSla and Safijaya. See KookhiU’a ‘ Life of^be Bnddha/ pp. 102. iOA 267. 

' Ua 3 jhiina.mkSya, II, p. 2 
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philosopher was distinguished by his contemporaries from 
all his namesakes. 

Katyayana, like Pura^a Kassapa, came of a Brahman 
family. Buddhaghosa tells us that Katyayana avoided cold 
water,* and used hot water, whenever possible. All that he 
says respecting Katyayana amounts to this — that the religiom 
order founded by Katyayana betrayed its ascetic tendency in 
matters of external conduct. 

Hrs Philosophy. 

In order to get an insight into Katyayana’s philosophical 
views we must leave aside the trivialities of later traditions. 
It is quite sufficient for our present purpose to know that he 
was a younger contemporary of Pippalada and an elder con- 
temporary of the Buddha. As he has left us no records of his 
own, we have to depend for a knowledge of his doctrine 
entirely on the mercy of those, the Jains and 
Sonicea of informa- Buddhists, who Were not his friends but 

iion. 

opponents. The apthor of the Prasnopanisad 
tries to maintain an air of neutral dignity, but that, too, is a 
mere false pretence, his real hero being Pippalada. However, 
it is important to note Katyftyaha’s question to Pippalada as to 
the roots of things ? He was told that the roots were 
Matter (Bayi) and Spirit (Prapa). Besides the Prasnopanisad, 
there are two other^ authorities for his philosophy, viz., the 
Buddhist Sfimahha-phala-sutta** and the Jaina Sutm-Kritftpga.* 
In the former his philosophy is described as the doctrine of 
seven categories (satta-kaya-vada), and in the latter, as the 
doctrine of soul as a sixth (atma-sastha-vSda). The fragment 
of the Satra-Kritauga would seem in a sense more important 
and interesting than the passage of the Samahna-phala-sutta, 

' Sumft&gala-Yilfttinii I, p. 144 . Sit-udaka-patikkliitto eaa nistirika-laddhiko 

eia/’ 

* Digha-NikAya, p. 67. 

* 8ut».KritUga, 1. 1. 1. IS-IS. ' (See iSflUin’a OommeiitKi-/.) 
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as it clearly shows that Katyayana adopted the Qotamaka or 
Eleatic postulate of Being that nothing comes out of nothing 
(n6ye uppajja e asam).’ It appears from both the fragments 
that the term Eternalism^ was strictly applied by MaliSvIra 
and Buddha to the doctrine of Katyayana. It also comes 
udder tbe definition of what Mahavira calls Pluralism 
( Amkka- vada) 

8llahka identifies the doctrine of soul as a sixth with the 
doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita, as well as 
pwTmo" ^'ith the Saihkhya and some of the ^aiva 
systems.:* He is .so much struck by the 
the sdmkhyn. close resemblance between the expressions 

of Eatyayana and the second chapter of the Bhagavad GltS 
that he actually quotes passages from the latter in support of 
his opinion. Although Sllanka is not justified in identifying 
Eatyayana’s doctrine either with the system of the Bhagavad 
Gita or with the Saihkhya system, we cannot deny that there 
is some sort of historical relationship between them. In this 
connexion the testimony of an earlier authority like Asvagho^ 
is of some interest. The latter in his Buddhacarita^ attributes 
to Eapila a view which he seems to have described by 
the name of the doctrine of soul as a sixth. In Eatyayana’s 
six or seven categories, considered as the permanent elements 
of thought and existence, one may trace a background of the 
Yaise^ika categories, six or seven, which were in their 
main conceptions but so many logical predicaments and 
existences. 

As regards the broad outlines of his philosophy, Katyayana 
cannot be denied his rightful claim to be singled out as the 
Empedocles of India. Eollowing Udd^ka, EatySyana 


O/. SHtn Kritiftga, 11. 2 : Sato n’atthi aaato n’atthi aarhbhavo. 

Sthftni&ga, IT ; Dfgha-Nikaya, 1. 18-17. 

Ibid, IV. 4. 

Ihatmin Samsare ekesA|i T«da-TAdin8ia 8ainkhyaiiAi& lvaiY4diuk4nnfti£i oa, 
l^Qiddkaoadta, XII. 17, ff. 
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maintained that the elements of being are so distinct qualita- 
tively from one another that there is no 
Kakuda and Em pc- transition from the one into the other. 

docles comparod. 

Empedocles upheld the same view in agree- 
ment with Anaxagoras. Again, just as Empedocles is called, 
justly or unjustly, an Elea tic, ‘ so is K§,tygyana called an 
Eternaliat, and an Eternalist is hut an Indian Eleatic. Both 
agree with the Eleatics or Gotamakas, when they maintain 
unchangeable Being as opposed to the coming into 
existence. In the view of both becoming is impossible. Both 
conceive Being as a plurality of unchangeable elements, while 
with the Eleatics or Gotamakas Being is one, one only, without 
a second. According to both, the four roots of all things are 
the four elements, earth, water, fire and air. These are in their 
nature permanent, that is to say, they know no qualitative 
change. In addition to these unchangeable substrata, 
Empedocles conceives some ground or cause of change. This 
ground of change or this formative principle is two-fold : 
“ Love ” — the force which combines ; “ Hatred ” — the force 
which separates. Over and above the four elements, Katyayana 
regards in like manner Pleasure and Pain {sukha, dukkha) as 
two principles of change. Finally, they resemble each other in 
admitting that there are pores (vivara) ® in organic bodies, and 
they also deny the; void. They found the conception of void 
space incompatible with the postulate of Being upon which 
their doctrines were based. We see, moreover, in Katyayana, no 
less than in Empedocles, that metempsychosis takes the place 
of immortality. According to the interpretation of both 
Mahavira and Buddha of the eternalistic thesis, the elements 
of being are eternal, imperishable and immutable by their 
very nature. They are’ neither created, nor can be caused to 
be created. But they produce again nothing new but are 


* Srdmftnn, History of Philosophy, 1, under Bmpedocles. Prof. L. T. Hobhonae mya, 

** The philoBOpby of Empedocles is in the main one of change and evolution/’ 

• Bnddhaghosa paraphrases ifivara by “ ohiddo/* ** SumaAgala-Vilffaini, I, p. 167. 
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barren, steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed.' 
Hence concrete individual beings may come and go without 
affecting in the least either the nature or the existence of the 
substrata of change. The only point of difference between the 
two thinkers of two distant countries is that in the case of 
Empedocles it is unknown whether lie left any room for 
the conception of soul in his scheme of existence, whereas 
in the case of K^tyayana it is positive that he did. 
It is important to bear in mind that the passage of the 
Sutra-Kiitanga is silent about the grounds or principles of 
change. It also differs from the fragment of the Samanfia- 
phala-sutta as to the number and enumeration of the 
substances. The former gives them as earth, water, tire, air, 
ether or space, and soul ; the latter gives them ns earth, water, 
fire, air, pleasure, pain, and soul or the living principle.* 

The terms kaya, sukha, dukklia, and jtva which Katyayana 
is said to have employed iu the Samanna-phala-sutta require 
some explanation. As for the word kaya,® it does not mean for 
Katvayana what Qo^la and Mahavira called 

Sigjiificauce of the *1 

terms employed by DOdy Or gTOUp OF SpeClCS, DUt COFl’espOnds 

Kstysyana. Uddslaka’s term dhatu (a thing with its 

distinctive properties or characteristics), or what Asvagho^ 
terms Sthirasattvab (permanent elements of being). In 
the phraseology of Katyayana the terms sukha and dukkha 
(pleasure and pain) are far more general in meaning than with 
us. They imply, so far as their specific sense goes, exactly 
what Mahidasa and Varuiia conveyed by Hunger and Thirst. 
We may infer from this that Katyayana agreed with his 
predecessors in conceiving a relation of food and feeder 
between the five elements of being. The elements combine, 
in other words, into unity by their inherent tendency to eat 
one another, and separate by a contrary tendency that 

* Digha, 1, p. 06 : Satta iine...kAyg 9 kata akatavidlift animmitS animmAtft, etc. 

* Fathavi-k&yo Apo kiyo tejo kAyo vAyo kAyo rakbe dakkhe jive sattame.'* 

^ Baddbaghosa undoratands by KAya ‘samuha/ or * gronp.* 
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perpetually disunites them. Lastly the term soul or living 
principle (appa, jiva) bears almost the same sense as MahidSsa’s 
term PrS^ns. or Uddalaka’s term jlvatma. 

The question may perhaps be asked, TPhy is it that 
MahSvIra and Buddha considered KUrtyayana’s doctrine to be 
a doctrine of non-action (akiriya-vsda) ? With regard to this 
question, we cannot do better than examine the ethical 
bearing of his metaphysical speculaction. 
elements of being be eternally existent 
***’***^ unchangeable by their very nature, if 

they mechanically unite or separate by 
Pleasure and Pain, inherent in each of them, if there he, in 
other words, no volitional activity Cf consciousness, then where 
is the ground for the conception of or distinction between 
good and bad, between knowledge and ignorance, and so 
forth ? Prom a literal interpretation of his expressions it 
at once follows that in reality there is no act of killing or 
hearing or knowing or instructing. The act of killing, if it 
is possible at all in the world, means nothing but the act 
of separating from one another the elements of being in their 
organic unity. “When a man with a sharp sword cleaves a 
head in twain, he does not thereby deprive anyone of life, a 
sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
elementary substances.”* These expressions occur, more 
or less, in the language of three previous thinkers — 
Fratardana,‘ Naciketas’ and POraijia Kassapa,* and are 
repeated in the Bhagavad Gita.’ It would seem that they 
were suggested by a long state of, war, which existed in the 
country at the time. 

* 'Dial. Bm Ilf P> 74- The Oarteeians in Bnrope declare that there is no sin in taking the 
life of lover animals, because they do not possesii a soul ; whereas KAtyftyana and others in 
India inspired men to dismember their fellow beings, becanse they could not destroy either 
soul or any component element of being. And Pascal says, “I cannot forgive Descartes.** 

* Kau9ltaki Upani^ad, III. 8 

’ Kathopanioad, I. 2. 18-26. 

* Dial. B., II, p. 70. 

< II, vs. 16-24. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Ajita Kksa-Kambalin. 

{Ajita Kesa-Kambala.) 

Since the illustrious Colebrooke many Indian and European 
scholars have dealt with the subject of Indian Atheism or 
Materialism. As far back as A.l). 1862, Prof. Muir in an 
instructive article ‘ was concerned to show that there was 
freedom of thought in ancient India, giving as proof 
extracts from a few later texts illustrating materialistic tenets. 

But we are far from having anything in the 
retatiOT wiS7c«rT«k* shape of a complete treatise on the subject. 
Mid Briiiaspati. Pizzagalli has published an 

excellent work, the “ Nastika Carvaka e Lokayatika.” The 
way for this work was prepared by Prof. Rhys Davids 
in his valuable introduction to the Kutadanta Sutta.* 
Regarding the sources we must use discrimination as to the 
actual position of Indian materialistic thinkers. The later 
works ascribe materialistic utterances to a mythical figure to 
whom they give the name Carvaka (Demon). In the 
Sarva-darfena-sangraha, Carvaka is represented as a disciple 
of Brihaspati, another mythical figure. The Mahabbarata 
alludes to a Carvaka raksasa, disguised as a Brahman who had 
the courage in the midst of the flattering Brahmans, to condemn 
civil strife.* 

Sayaija-Madhava in his Sarvadarsana-samgraha actually 
quotes a few sayings of Brihaspati which are ascribed in the 
Yi^upurapa to Delusion the Great (Maha-moha, i.e., the 

‘ J. E. A. S., Vol. XIX, 1362, art. xi. 

> Dial. B., II. 160.172. 

» fisntiparra, Chapa. XXXVlll and XXXIX. Not? that C»rvakaraMMa ia aaid to be a 
thOt* or a parivi«iaka, nay, a Brahman Tridaf^in- 
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Buddha), and in the Bamaya^a to Jab&la/ Similar but earlier 
utterances can be traced in the Bhagavad Gita, where they are 
characterised as the Demoniac-Estate (Asura-sampatti). The 
Sarvadarsana account of Oarvaka philosophy is a curious com- 
bination of the materialistic views of Ajita and Payasi, the 
biological theories of Makkhali Gosala and others, the political 
tenets of Brihaspati and the naive hedonism of the common 
folk. There is no other good grounds for ascribing the so-called 
Carvaka or Demoniac philosophy to Brihaspati than the fact 
that in his political views as cited in the Kautillya Arthasastra 
and embodied in the Brihaspati Sutra, recently edited and 
translated by Dr. K. W. Thomas, we find the application of the 
principles of Ajita’s metaphysic to politics and morals. We 
must draw the same conclusion from Brihaspati’a morals cited 
by Draupadi, in a dialogue of the Mahabharata- in favour of 
the Pandavas going to war with th(^e members of the Kuru 
clan who had humiliated her in public. The Carvaka of the 
Great Epift has nothing to do with. Brihaspati or his school. 
On the other hand, as a Brahman wanderer and mendicant 
and an advocate of the doctrine of non-killing, he seems to 
have a close historical connexion with Ajita. In point of fact, 
the name Carvaka doctrine denotes no more than a type 
of the materialistic view of soul which has been condemned 
throughout the Sanskrit literature as as«7*a or demoniac but 
very popular (lokayata). Passing over these works and 
mythical figures, we shall confine our attention to Ajita, the 
historical founder of Indian Materialism. 

The oldest known Jaina and Buddhist works furnish us 
with some stereotyped extracts relating to two materialistic 
thinkers, Ajita of the Hair-garment and Payasi. The latter 
was a royal chieftain, while the former was the head of a 
religious order and was the founder of a system of philosophy. 
Ajita was an elder contemporary of the Buddha, while PaySsi 

' BjtmAyana, II, Oaoto 103. 

' MahabUrtiU, in, Chnp. XXXI 1 
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belongs to the first century of Buddha’s demise. Ajita is 
classed by tlie Buddhists with such Sophists <'is Parana Kassapa, 
Kaccayana and others. In u passage of the Auguttara-nikaya 
the Buddha seems to have confounded Ajita, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids points out, with Makkhali Gosala. The })assage is : 

“Just as of all kinds of woven robes, a hair>garment is 

known to be the least desirable — cold in cold weather, hot in 
hot, unpleasant to the touch, so of all the many assertions 
by recluses, the Makkhali theory is the njost undesirable.”* 
It is evident from this that Ajita was distinguished in his 
life-time from his namesakes by the hair-garment which 
he wore. It is also probable that his disciples followed his 
example by Avearing similar garments, and that from this 
circumstance they came to be known as Kesa-kambalins.® 

After the manner of the Mui>(lakas and the Gotamakas, the 
Kesa Kambalins Avere opposed as ^ramans 

The Ke6a-kamb»)in8 . ii t» • j. l * • * t> V. 

and the Epicureans to tlio Braoman priGsts and jurists. Pernaps 
compared. among the successors of the Muniiakas no 

other school was so contemptuous of Brah manic religion as 
that of the Kesa-Kambalins. All older and later accounts of 
the Lokayata doctrine agree on this point. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that their mission was 
only to oppose the dogmas of the Brahmanic faith. They 
were equally opposed to all those idealistic thinkers who, 
feeling extreme distrust for the senses and sense-objects, 
revelled in the knoAvledge of the universal ; giving up the 
simple joys of life, sought to obtain the joy born of contem- 
plation ; and neglecting this present existence, strove conti- 
nually to fix their attention upon the unknown future. In 
this respect they may be best compared Avith the Epicureans. 
Indeed, like the Epicureans, the Ke^-Kambalins with their 

' Aiigattara*mk£^*a, I. 28G ; Buddhism, p. 86 ; Oldeubcrg’s ** Buddha/' p, 70. 

■ ^ DTgha-nikftya, T. 187, Majjhima-mkSya, I. 77, 238 ; II. 161, A6gubtara*mkAya, 
1. 240, etc., Dial. B., II. 231. Note that in ilicso passages there are references to a class of 
ascetics who used to wear hair-garmcuts. 

37 
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later designation, the Lokayatas or Carvakas, have generally 
been misunderstood by their contemporaries and posterity. 
As a matter of fact, both Ajita Kesa*£ambalin of India and 
Epicurus of Greece were good men at heart, lovers of simple 
living and high thinking. Thanks to modern research, we are 
now in a position to be able to fully appreciate the teachings 
of Epicurus. And it was Bacon who was the first to define 
an Atheist as one who thinks. In India it was BA] Krisqa 
MukhopSdhyaya who in his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays ’ (Bibidha- 
prabandha), attempted to appreciate the value of what he 
calls the philosophy of Carvaka. Not less remarkable it is 
that even in olden times the Buddha did not fail to accord due 
attention to the view of one whom he always regarded as his 
opponent. Now the result of modern research is that we are 
all prepared to investigate the causes which compelled a 
Carvaka to teach us to eat ghee even though we run into 
debts, or a Preacher to eat and drink and be merry, or an Omar 
Khayyam to fill the cup. 


His Philosophy. 

As to Ajita’s philosophy, we have evidences, supplied by the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmans. The 
known Buddhist passage on Ajita’s 
doctrine is that which is incorporated in the 
Sftmanna-phala Sutta.^ In the PatisambhidA-magga and 
Hhamma-sangani ^ the passage has been broken up in two 
portions. The same breaking up reappears in the Tibetan and 
Chinese versions of the SSmanfia-phala Sutta.® However, these 
earlier fragments are the same to all intents and purposes. 
Thus the passage of the SSmanna-phala Sutta may be taken as 
the most typical of the oldest Buddhist records, and compared 

‘ DIgha-nikCya, 1, p. 65 ; cf, Ifajjhima, I, p. 515 ; Saiftytiita, 111, p. 307. 

* Dhamma-saAgagi, 1215, 1362, 1364. 

* Bookhill's Life of the Buddha, pp. 100-101 ; 256-267. 
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with a parallel passage in Candrakirti’s commentary on the 
Madhyamika Sutra.' As a departure from the older authority, 
the fragment of Candrakirti is attributed to the Lokayatas 
and it is said that the Lokayatas compared the origin of intelli- 
gence from the chemical mixture of four elements to that 
of generation of the inebriating power of liquor from a 
kindred mixture of its ingredients. The simile which 
Candrakirti adds as anew element to our knowledge occurs in 
all later Buddhist, .laina and Brahman works,” and not in the 
texts which are older." 

The philosophical views of Payasi are to he found in a 
Buddhist Suttanta named after him,* and in the Raya Paseni, 
the second .laina Upaiiga. Besides numerous scattered 
fragments, the .faina Sutra-Kritahga ® contains a parallel 
passage, where the expressions and arguments of Ajita and 
Payasi seem to have been mixed up. The Bhagavad Gita,® in 
common with the older Buddhist and Jaina authorities, 
differs from the Ramayana,'' the Visnu-purana. and the 
Sarvadai*sana-sahgraha in that it does not allude to the 
analogy employed hy the materialists as an argument against 
the practice and utility of offering food to the dead. Their 
argument is : If it be possible that food set for the dead can 
feed them, then, why not prepare food for those who are away 
on a journey in the belief that it can appease their hunger ? 
The later texts * differ again from the Rarnayana and 
the Visnupurana in referring to the dialectical and epistemo- 
logical aspect of the Materialist doctrine. The Visnupurapa* 

' Ed. Bibl. Buddhica,, IV, p. 336. 

• E.g, The Tamib Mani<Mekfaalai, XXVll ; SilftDka’s Stltrakritafigatika r Saptar- 
bbahgatarafigmT ; Yoga-Vasi^tha Eamajana ; Sarva-dar^Da-aabgraha. 

® Bbagavad Gitft, XVI ; lliimftyana ; etc. 

• PSyftsi Suttanta, D5gba*nikaya, II. 

‘ II. 1. 16. 

• XVI. 

^ Ayodhya-kanda, Canto 103. 

• E.< 7 . Vaise^ika Sutra, III. 2. i7 ; Sftmkhya Sutra; Yedfiota-aftra ; Siya-jfiaua-aiddhiyar ; 
AlbemiiVs India ; etc. 

• Wilaoa’a tranalation, III, Chap. XVIII. 
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in particular lays stress on the rejection of the doctrine 
of revelation of the Vedas by the Materialists in common 
with the Jainas and Buddhists. “ The received or authori- 
tative word (apta-vakya) does not fall from the sky.” The 
discussion of the same problem finds its place in all the 
philosophical Sutras, notably Jaimini’s Furvamimamsa. Three 
other characteristics of the later BrShman works are : first, 
that in them the Materialist doctrine is interpreted as implying 
pleasure (kama) to be the sole end of life’s activities ’ ; secondly, 
that the Materialists are said to worship in common with the 
political writers the king as the supreme lord, present in his 
corporeal form®; and thirdly, that .Materialism, better 
known in former ages as Anuihilationism (Ucchedavada), 
is harmoniously combined with Naturalism. The first of 
these three characteristics cannot be directly inferred 
from the extracts on Ajita and Payasi, as supplie'* by the 
Buddhist and Jaina canonical texts. As to the second 
characteristic the process which resulted in intermingling 
the Materialist doctrine with the rules of polity (niti) can be 
seen in its initial stage in a passage of the Maitri Upanisad 
(VII. 8-10) where Brihaspati transformed as Srikra misleads the 
demons. But in the Kautiliya Artha-sSstra ® Materialism 
(Lokayata) together with the Samkhya imd Yoga systems is 
scrupulously distinguished from the doctrine of polity as 
something speculative (anvlksaki) from a practical way of life 
(loka-yatra). In the MahSbodhi Jataka,* too, the doctrine of 
annihilation is kept separate from KLatta-vijja, which means 
literally the Militarist doctrine according to which* a man 
ought to seek his own advantage even by killing his parents. 
The term KsatravidyS occurs in a list of sciences given in 


* Bhagarad Oiti, XVI. 8. 11-12. ef. SiTajSlnaaiddhiyar (Nallaaamra ttanBlatiaa), 
pp. 13-14. 

* Praiyakfa-riddhah-raji Parameiraral^. 

» I. 1. 

* FaaabdlPs Jataka, V. 489-400. 
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the ChSndogya Upanisad,’ and is explained by SaAkara 
as the science of archery (Dhanurveda). 'Buddhaghosa and 
Aryasara understand by it the science of government (nitir 
sattha, nlti-kautilya).^ 

The examination of the sources of information leads us 
to the conclusion that the rather long and eventful history of 
Indian Materialists, like perhaps the history of the Stoics, 
may be divided into many peMods, but our concern being 
here the doctrine of Ajita, we shall regard the passage of the 
S&mafiha-phala Sutta as our principal authority. 

Oup> next task is to determine the positive thesis or cons* 
triictive aspect of Ajita’s doctrine. It is remarkable that his 
categorical assertions (abhinivesa)* are ell negative in form : 
There is no such thing as liberality shown to tlie p’nests ; no 
such thing as sacrifice ; as offering food to the dead ; as 
reward or retribution ; as future life, as 
pui^h^egatire father or mother lifter death ; as ‘ chance* 
And powhTe. beings ’ (opapatika satta), no perfect 

saint who can instruct us about future life or existence 
of individuality after death. All this may be summed up in 
the expression : There is no individuality after death. “ A 
living body is constituted of the four elements of existence. 
When a man dies, earth returns to the earth, water to the 
water, heat to the fire, air to the air, and the sense faculties 
pass into space. It is a doctrine of fools, the talk of existence 
after death (atthika-vSda), for all alike, fools and the wise, on 
the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated, ceasing 
to he after death.”* Ajita in the -negative aspect of his 
doctrine shows a resemblance to Epicurus, while on the posi- 
tiye side of his speculations, he seems to he more a Stoic than 
an Epicurean, hjs fundamental point being that nothing is 
real but that which is corporeal. 

5 vir. 1. 2. 

* Dial. B. 11. IS. op. Sik^S-samuccaya, p. 102. 

* PstMambhida-magga, I. 

* Dial, B, II. 78-74> 
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Again, referring to the passage of the SamaMa-phala-sutta, 
we can see that Ajita was neither a political writer like a 
Bribaspati or a ^ukra, nor a sensualist like a Vatsyayana or a 
Ghotakamukha, nor a naturalist like a Goi^la. As contrasted 
with the point of view of Go^la, the stand-point of Ajita seems 

Ajita the critic of subjectivc. As the passage of the 

K«ty«yana and other Bliagavad-Gltu ‘ sccms to imply, the term 

dualistic thinkers. ^ ai- 

Naturalism or Atheism is applicable to the 
demoniac doctrine only because it teaches that a living 
being comes into existence by a natural process of reproduction. 
Ajita only reproduced what other previous thinkers had 
said in so many words. Even then we should bear in mind 
that Naturalism, so far as it is implied in Ajita’s doctrine, 
was not the subject of his main investigation. The problem 
with which Ajita and Payasi, his immediate successor, were 
confronted was rather epistemological. That is to say, their 
main contention was not so much against the dogmas of the 
Brahmanic faith (which may appear at first sight) as against 
the doctrine of Kakuda Katyayana and others who made a 
hard and fast distinction lietween the body and the soul, 
matter and spirit, in short, who conceived soul as an entity exist- 
ing independently of anything corporeal or material. Prom this 
point of view his doctrine was described by Mahavira and 
Buddha as Taih-jiva-taih-sarira-vada, in contradistinction to 
the doctrine of soul being distinct from the body (Annam- 
jiva-annarh-sarira-vada). Thus in one sense like a Stoic he 
identified the corporeal with the mental, and in another sense 
he did not. His intention was not to identify body with soul, 
judged as concepts, for what he sought to establish was that the 
real fact of experience is always a living whole, a whole which 
the apprehending mind can conceive in its various aspects. * 
Hence the distinction which Kakuda Kstyayana made between 
the elements of being is in the view of Ajita untenable, the 

> I.XV1. 8 ; ** jagad Char aniivaiaib." 

* Cf. Yedftnta-sm (ed.^ Oowell), p. ZZ. 
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distinction being only an act of our mind. No such distinc- 
tion exists in the living concrete individual, taken as a whole. 
This view of Ajita was made more intelligible by PfiySsi. 
The soul is not an entity distinct from the body. As a man 
drawing a sword from the scabbard can say “ This is the sword 
and that is the scabbard,” so we are not able to separate the 
soul from the body, pointing out, this is the soul and that’s 
the body.' Without multiplying the references, we may add 
that Payasi’s argument implies a serious protest against the 
proposition of all earlier dualistic thinkers, who held that 
“ Soul is in body, as fire in the arani-wood,” a proposition 
corresponding to Aristotle’s^formulay Universalia in lie — the 
Universal in things. Ajita and Payasi viewed the corporeal 
from the point of view of self," on the ground that form 
cannot exist apart from matter. 

According to Mahavira’s opinion, Ajita denying the future 
life, taught men"^ to kill, burn, destroy,’ and enjoy all the 
pleasures of life. The truth seems quite the contrary. He 
^ taught us, as we may infer from a Upani§ad 
Ajit»'e th«oi7 passage forming the background of his 
views, to believe rather in life than in death, 
to show proper regard to persons when they are alive rather 
than showing honour to them after death.* It was the Eterna- 
lists, as we saw, who, maintaining a theory of the unchange- 
able being, appeared to inspire man to take life. In another 
Jaina passage we are told that Ajita was an Akriya-vadin, as he 
upheld the doctrine of non-Being. On the other hand, Buddha 
distinguished the Annihilationists from the Eternalists, that 
is, he distinguished those who by right insight saw the 

' Jaoobi’8 Jaina Sutras, part 2, pp. 340«341 ; Dial. B, III, 358*361. 

* “ Bdpam attato samanupaBsati.” 

» Jaoobi’s Jaina Sutras, part 2, p. 341. 

* Cf. Cbftndogya Upani$ad, VII, 15, 2-3 : pra^o hi pitft prftQO mStS sa yadi pitaradi 

mdtarain vft klmcid bhrisam iva pratyaha dhiktv&stvitycraiuam ahuh ‘‘pitiiha vai 

tvam asi uiatfiba vai tvam asi Atha Yadyapi enka utkrSntaprJnaii sulena samSaaiQ 

vyati^adi dabeu naivaiuaih bxuya^; “ pitfibkalti na matribaalti. ’* 
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ceasing* to-be of the world, as it i*eally is, from those who saw 
how the world comes to pass. Thus in the estimation of the 
Buddha, the Annihilationists were as much wise, or as much in 
error, as the Eternalists themselves. The fault which he found 
with both was that both were extremists and dogmatists. 

The basis of Ajita’s doctrine, as of Katyayana’s, is in the 
philosophy of Maliidasa, who formulated the proposition : 
“ 1 am the five-fold hymn.” The study of the views of ^llahka 
and Saya^a Madhava leads us to think that the foundation of 
Ajita’s doctrine was laid in a statement of Yiljnavalkya which 
is — that the intelligible essence emerging from the five 
elements vanishes into them at death. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Maskakin Gosala. 

{Makkhali Gosala.y 

Maskarin Gosala Is best known as the third or last TlrthaA- 
karfi of the Ajlvika School. I'hc school is thrice mentioned in 
the edicts of Kin" Asoka whose grandson Dasaratha gave them 
some cave-dwellings.* Atnong modern scholars \Yho have 
dealt with the philosophy of the Ajivikas, the 
chief is Dr. Hoernle. But his account paints 
them in rather shocking colours, as he is in- 
fluenced by the Buddhists and the Jainas, who were hitter oppo- 
nents of the Ajivikas. The Ajivikas cannot be identified entirely 
with the Acelakas (naked ascc-tics) hlluded to in numoroui 
Buddhist texts. For the Acelakas as described in the 
Buddhist literature do not certainly represent one single 
corporate body but several religious orders. Part of the 
description of the naked ascetics in the Buddhist texts 
applies to them. This part emphasizes only the Ajlvika sense 
of self-respect, conscientiousness, continence, and very tender 
regard for animal and all forms of life.* We learn from the 
Maj jhima-nikaya that an Ajlvika never incurred the guilt 
of obeying another man’s command. He refused to accept 
food which was especially prepared for him. He did not 
accept food from people when they were eating, lest they 

‘ A separftte Tnonogram on MakkhalVs philosophy has been written by the author. 
Those who are interested to know the results of his later investigations into the subject 
must read this monogram, ^*The Ajivikas (Calcntta University publication). 

■ See Senarfc, * Inscriptions de Piyadasi/ IF. 83, 209. 

• Dlgha^nikSya, I. 166. This is a stock passage; see Dial. B. 2, 227. Aftguttara-oikAya, 
III. 388, foil. ; ef. Sumafigala-Vilfi^inT, I, p. 162. Jaina SStras, Part 2, XXXI. Majjhima 
1, pp. 238, 624. 

* Ifajjhima-nikftya, I, p. 238. 

38 
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should go short or be disturbed. He did not accept food 
collected in time of drought. He did not accept food 
where a dog was standing by, or flies were swarming round, 
lest they should lose a meal. He did not eat fish, or meat, 
nor use intoxicants.’ Even from this meagre account 
we may infer that the Ajlvikas were men of right living 
and that in this mode of right living they were followed by 
both the Jainas and the Buddhists. 

A certain amount of mystery hangs round the name and 
life of Maskariu Go&xla. In the Jaina records the name is 


given as Gosala Mahkhaliputta, — Gosala the son of hlaukhali. 

He was born at Sarav^ana near Savatthi. His 


His name anti life. 


father was Mankhali and his mother’s name 


was Bhadda. His father was a Mankha, that is, a dealer in 
pictures. Gosala himself followed his father’s profession 
before he became a monk.* In the Buddhist records the name 


is spelt differently as Makkhali Gosala. According to Buddha- 
ghosa’s comment on the name, Gosala means one who was 
born in a cow -shed, and Makkhali means one M'ho stumbled 


in the mud. Buddhaghosa hands on the tradition that during 
the early years of Gosala he avus employed as a servant, who, 
while carrying an oil-pot stumbled from carelessness, and from 
the fear of his employer fled away naked, leaving his garment 
behind (acelako hutva).* 

Neither of these accounts is historical. The true name of 


the philosopher seems to be Maskarin, the Jaina-prakrit form of 
which is Mankhali, and the Pali form Makkhali. The term 
Maskarin is explained by Papini^ as meaning one who carries 
a bamboo-staff (maskava). A Maskarin is also known as 
Ekadapdin. According to Patanjali’s comments’’ the name 


‘ Dial. B., II, pp- 227-229. 

* Hofirnlo’s extract from the Bhagavatl, XT. 1, TJvasaga-dasilo, p. 1. 

’ BaTnafigala-VilAsini, I, pp. 143-144. 

* Papini*s Grammar, VI. 1. 154, 

* Patafijali’s HahAbha 9 ya (ed. Kielhom) llf. 96. See Hoernle’a “Ajlrikoa** in the 
Encyclopedia of Relij;pon and Ethioa. Ind. Ant., Vol. XLI, 1912, p. 280. 
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indicates a school of Wanderei's or Sophists who were called 
Maskarins, not so much because they carried a bamboo statf 
about them as l)ecaus 0 they denied the freedom of the will. 
Thus in the estimation of Pataajali, as also in that of Mah&vTra 
and Buddha, the Maskarins were fatalists or determinists. 
We know next to nothing of GosahVs early years. We do 
not know exactly when he was born or what led him to re- 
nounce the world. In the absence of any record left us either 
by him or by his disciples we can only say that it was perhaps 
in the fashion of his day that he left home-life to be a home- 
less wanderer. Dr. Hoernle’s extract from tlie Bhagavatl 
shtra* shows that Mahavira had withdrawn himself from the 
world shortly before Gosiila, and that in his .second year he 
received the latter as a disciple. Na,land5 was tlunr meeting 
place. They lived happily together for six years at Paniya- 
bhhmi, and afterwards separated owing to a doctrinal differ- 
ence. They never met again but once after the lapse of 
sixteen years in Savatthi, where Go^la had founded a separato 
school of thought. The doctrinal difference which the 
Bhagavatl shtra alludes to was that according to Gosala 
there is no matter unformed and nothing without life, while 
Mahavira distinguished between the concrete and the 
abstract. This account regarding the chronology of Gosala and 
Mahavira does not agree with the authority of the Kalpa-satra>’ 
where we are told that Mahavira spent the first twelve years 
of his monkhood not as a teacher (jina) but as a mere learner 
or pupil. Even in the malicious Bhagavatl account it is stated 
that Gosala predeceased Mahavira by sixteen years, and was 
recognised as a teacher sometime before the latter. Gosala’s 
death was coincident with a great political event, namely the 
war “which KingKOpiya (Ajatasattu) of Magadha waged with 
King Ghedaga of Vesali.” From this it follows that the 
statement with regard to Go^la's position as a disciple of 

^ Appendix toUTaaffga-dasao, pp. 2-1 

* Jacobi’s KalpaaStra, Tntrod., p. 0. 
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MahStVlra is disputable. The Baddhist records,' too, invariably 
distinguish between GosSrla and MahSrVlra, and allude to both 
as the renowned leaders of two separate religious orders, 
and of two distinct schools of thought. 'Jhe order of the 
Ajlvikas or Maskarins is of older standing than that of the 
Jainas or the Buddhists. Go^la was not a disciple of MahSvira, 
but the latter was in all likelihood either a disciple of, or at 
least in some way connected with, the former. The Kalpa- 
shtra which is one of the most authoritative works on 
Mahavira’a life informs us that immediately after his renun- 
ciation Mahavlra spent more than a year as a clothed monk, 
while in the second year he beoime a naked ascetic. 
Br. Hoernle says that the two teachers separated because of 
their difference of ‘ character and temper,’ and ‘ owing to the 
insincerity and trickery of Go^la.’ Here we cannot agree 
with Dr. Hoernle, as we find in his extract from the 
Bhagavatl Sutra that the cause of their separation was a 
difference of opinion between the two thinkers. 

In a passage of the Siitra-kritahga ^ Gosala is confounded 
with a Sensualist, as iu a passage of the Augutiara-nik&ya ’ 
the Buddha appears to have confounded Makkhali with Ajita 
Kera-kambalin. On the authority of the Uvasaga-dasao* we 
may add that SravastI was the head-quarters of the Ajlvikas 
or Maskarins, and that G<).%1a was there held in great respect 
by the people. 

To sum up: Maskarin Go^la predeceased MahSvira by 
sixteen years, and spent his whole life in biological re- 
searches. The tender regard which he showed for every 
form of life was a natural outcome of his philosophical doc- 
trine. It appears from the evidence of A^okan edicts and 
Patahjali’s commentary on PSpini that his school survived 
after him, and were known as the Maskarins or ** Idlers.” 

> DM. B. U. p. 60. 

■ SStra-KritSfiga, IT. 6. 

* Aftguttara, I* 286. 

* U^asaga Daetto, VI-VII, 
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J. Physics. 

QosSla’s philosophy may conveniently he divided into 
two sections ; Physics and Ethics. In dealing with the former, 
we have to determine at the outset the historical relationship 
of Go^la to Mahavira. 

With regard to this point we ought first of all to examine 
the fragment of th(3 TJhagavati Sutra (XV. 1) 
Goaii'r an^^’MahaTira which dearly sets forth the relative position 
as thinkers. thinkers. In it we ttre told that 

Qos'ala and Mahavira were once travelling together from 
Siddhatthag^ma to Kummagfima. On their way they passed 
a large sesamum shrub which was then in full bloom (tila- 
thambhae pupphie). Go^la inquired of Maliavira whether 
the shrub would perish or not, and what would be the fate of' 
its seeds, if they had perished. To this the 1atl(;r’s rtsply was 
that the shrub would perish, though the seeds would be formed 
in seed-vessels. Disbelieving what Mahavira had said, Gosala 
uprooted the shrub and dislocated it. As chance would have 
it, just then a shower of rain fell, enabling the shrub again 
to take root and flower. The result oC it was that shortly 
afterwards the seeds were formed in the seed-vessels, 
as Mahavira had predicted. Thereupon Gosala concluded that 
just as the sesame seeds after having completely porLshed, 
come to life from their inherent force or will-to-be, so arc all 
living beings capable of reanimation.* MaheXvIra was unable 
to accept Gosala’s general theory of the perpetual reanimation 
of things,^ seeing that in the above case the shrub revived not 
because its soul having left it came back to it again, but only 
because it had not altogether perished. The difference of 
opinion which thus ensued led ultimately to their separation. 

^ ** TiU-puppha-jiva addaitta uddaittft ajjhattio jAva aamnppajjittha ovara khalu 

iabbajTvAvi paut^ parihAraiii parihararafci.” The passage is rnfhor ob-scure. The term 
puppha-jiva is literally the dower-souls, the commentators take nddaitta as eqniv^aieut to 
m^tvB. Paajff^*»parivarta. It seems more accurately ~pr a vritta. Cf. Katha, 1. 1. 6, 
quoted ante p. 268, f. n. 2. 1. 

* Pariyarta-TAda, the dootrioe of traDsforoiatioD. 
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It is somewhat difficult to understand tlie exact significance 
of Go^la’s view or of Mahavira’s contention. We cannot 
believe that in Gosala’s opinion the shrub having been uprooted, 
either perished altogether, or having perished came to life 
again. Perhaps the passage means that according to Go^la’s 
theory, there is nothing without life or nothing that is not 
capable of transformation, while from the point of view of 
Mahavira there are not only living substances (jiva), hut also 
things which are non-living (a-jlva). If so, the importance of the 
above passage is that for Go^la the ultimate category is one, — 
jlva or concrete living things, while for Mahavira they are two : 
jlva or concrete facts and a-jlva or judgments about things. 

Proceeding on this assumption, we may also note that 
historically the two categories of Mahsvira were derived 
fi’om the one category of Gosala, his predecessor. Strictly, 
we may suppose that all the various classifications of living 
beings adopted by Mahavira lielong not to him but to Goi^Ia. 
With regard to the relation, personal as well as doctrinal, 
between Go^la and Mahavira, Prof. Jacobi observes: “The 
relation between them probably was different from what the 
Jainas would have us believe.... The fact that these two 
teachers lived together for a long period, presupposes, it would 
appear, some similarity between their opinions.... the expres- 
sions sahbe mtta sahhe -parfa sahhe hhuta salibe jlva is 
common to both Go^la and the Jainas, and from the com- 
mentary we learn that the division of animals into ekendHyaSf 
dvindriyas, etc., which is so common in Jaina texts, was also 
used by Gosala. The curious and almost paradoxical Jaina 
doctrine of the six Ijesyas closely resembles, as Prof. Leumann 
was the first to perceive, Go^la’s division of mankind into 
six classes ; but in this particular we are inclined to believe 
that the Jainas borrowed the idea from the Ajivikas and 
altered it so as to bring it into harmony with the rest of their 
own doctrines.”* Here the last point of Prof. Jacobi’s remark 

» The Jaina-tStras, Part 2 , pp. XXIX-X^X. 
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requires a little modification. It is the Buddhists who tell ns 
that by the term ‘ six classes ' Gosala meant the six types or 
classes of men, whereas in point of fact the division is in 
accordance with Go&ila’s view not only applicable to men, but 
to all beings. Asa matter of fact, the idea of such a division 
seems to have been inherited by Gosala from the teaching of 
Parsvauatha, as may be inferred from the expression cha 
jiva-nikaya of Mahavira’s parents who were lay followers of 
PSrsvanatha.' 

Now as to the historical relation between Gosala and 
Mahavira on one hand, and Kapilda on the other, we shall 
provisionally take it for granted that the Vaisesika system 
of Kanada has many points in common 
with the early Stoic philosophy, as also 
with the Atomistic theory of Democritus. 
IJdd^laka by his doctrine of the mixture and infinite 
divisibility of things prepared the way for the Atomistic 
doctrine of Kaijada; and Katyayana’s doctrine of six 
substances which are all qualitatively distinct was not 
without its marvellous effect upon the development of the 
Vaisesika system. The two points w'hich KapMa seems to 
have derived from Go^la relate to his two grounds of explana- 
tion : nature peculiar to each type of existence, and fate or 
necessity.* And Mahavira, who thought on the lines of Gosala 
and partly adopted the hypothesis of nature or necessity, 
prepared further the way for the dcjvelopment of Kanada’s 
doctrine. As Prof. Jacobi points out, the doctrine of Mahavira 
in common with that of Kanada or Hindu 55eno is to be dis- 
tinguished from the view of Katyayana as the doctrine of action 
(kriySvSda) from that of non-action (akriyavada). Kriyavada 
is the doctrine according to which the soul acts and is acted 
upon.* Supposing Ajita’s doctrine that the real is throughout 

^ £ySrax&ga Sutta, II. 15. 16. 

* GongVs YaiSe^ika Sutra, YI. 2.12-13 ; 

* Jacobi’s Jaina-siitras, Part 2, p. 240 : " Things deiiend partly ou fate, and partly on 
human exertion*’ (niyayaniyaya). 
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single and corporeal corresponds to the Stoic theory of 
knowledge, we may perhaps say that Gosala’s doctrines roughly 
represent the s toic physics and ethics. Moreover, the substrata 
of Gosala’s doctrine are in the philosophy of Mahidasa, just as 
perhaps the real basis of the Stoic physics is constituted by 
the philosophy of Aristotle. In other words, just as Goya’s 
view is thoroughly post-Vedic, so the Stoic philosophy at its 
first stage of development is thoroughly Greek. 

The fundamental thesis of Gosala’s physics is Stoic in its 
nature. It is summed up in the Jaina Bhagavatl Sutra and 
its commentary as the doctrine of transformation (Fautta 
„ , . , parihara-vada), and in the Buddhist texts 

thesis and its Bigniftca. as the “theory of purification through 
transmigration” (samsara-suddhi).* The 
term employed by Go^la himself is transformation, — pariijAma 
implied in parinata.® In the Buddhist phraseology, purifica- 
tion is the equivalent of ‘ the end of pain’ (dukkhassanta), and 
the word transmigration by which Prof. Rhys Davids 
tran.slate8 saiiisara, signifies the passing of soul from one state 
of existence to another. In reference to Goss’s physics, 
however, we must interpret the expression “ purification 
through transmigration ” as meaning perfection through trans- 
formation, — transformation which implies for him not only 
the process of constant change, but also a fixed orderly mode 
of progression and retrogression. 

According to Go^la’s view, the law of change is a universal 
fact, because all types of things and all species of beings ® are 
individually capable of transformation, that is, of elevation 
or degradation in type. Judging frond this point of view, his 
fundamental thesis would seem to be rather too ntunrowly 

»-* rngha-nikByo, 1.64, jatako, V.489, Dial. B., II. 72-78. Bnddhagliom ezplaina 
pftrinatS as nftnappakfirattam pattA, “ diversified or made maiiifold,~aitaiiiiiig different 
conditions of existence.** 

* Sabbe sattfi, sabbe pa^a, sabbe bhntS, sabbe jivA, See Hofimle*s translation of the 
extract from Bnddhaghosa’s 'Samafigala-Tilflsin?/ I. ] 61, in Appendix II, UvAsaga Bafiaot 
Jacobi's Jaina-siitras, Part 2, p. XXVl. 
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stated by the Buddhists when they state it thus : Both fools 
and wise alike shall reach perfection by gradual transforma- 
tion. In strict accordance with his view the thesis ought to be 
stated in a more general form : All beings, all lives, all 
existent things, all living substances attain, and must attain, 
perfection in course of time. 

In Buddhaghosa’s explanation the term “ all beings ” denotes 
for Go^la all kinds of animals, camels, cows, asses, etc. ; “ all 
lives ” comprise all sensitive things and sentient creatures, 
divided into those with one sense (ekendriyas), those with 
two senses, and so forth ; “ all existent things ” are living 
beings divided into generic types, to wit, those which are 
produced from an egg, or born from the womb, or 
(sprung from moisture, or propagated from seeds) ; and the 
term “ all living substances ” is used with reference to rice, 
barley, wheat, and the like. 

In the absence of the recorded words of Go^la or of his 
disciples, one may reasonably ask, are we justified at all in 
The reliability of upou Buddhaghosa’s exposition, and 

toM ******™”'" 'ising it as an argument in favour of the 

opinion that the division of living beings into 
those with one sense, those with two senses, and so forth, is 
common to both Gosala and Mahavira ? With Prof. Jacobi we 
are convinced that there is after all no reason for disputing 
Buddhaghosa’s comments. In this particular case, we can 
safely regard him as our best authority. Buddhaghosa drew 
on some older authorities. There can be no better evidence 
of this than that his comments upon Gosala’s expression * six 
classes ’ are traceable in an identical form in the Aftguttarani- 
k&ya (III. 383-384). Nevertheless his explanation of the terms 
all beings, all lives, etc., seems ingenious enough, but not quite 
in accord with Gosala’s own enumerations and classifications 
of living things and beings. But the passage of the SSmafina- 
phala Sutta itself is corrupt and disjointed ; it has, moreover, 
the critical purpose of making GosSla’s doctrine collapse. 

39 
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“ There are fourteen hundred thousands of principal 
genera and species (pamukha-yoniyo), again six thousand others, 
and again six hundred. (Thus the sum total is 1^,06,600.)” 
“ There are forty-nine hundred Ajivakas,* hundreds of 
Wanderers or Sophists (Parivrajakas), hundreds of Nsga- 
abodes-or-species, two thousand sentient creatures (vise indriya- 
sate), three thousand infernal states, thirty-six celestial, 
mundane or passionate grades (rajo-dhatuyo),* seven classes 
of animate beings (saiinigabbhS.) or beings having the 
capacity to generate by means of separate sexes, seven of 
inanimate production (a-sahhigabbha), seven, of production 
by grafting (niganthi-gabbha), seven grades of gods, and of 
men, and of devils, etc.” 

Buddhaghosa found it a hopeless task to explain this 
passage. However, what he says with respect to Gosala’s 
three expressions sanni-gabbhd^ a-sanni-gabbha and niganthi- 
gabbha is very instructive : “ Camels, cows, asses, goats, sheep, 
deer and buffaloes are generated by means of separate sexes. 
Bice, barley, and five other cereals are of inanimate production. 
Sugar-cane, bamboo, reeds, etc., propagate from joints.’ 

The above passage indicates that for Gosala there are 
infinite gradations of existence. In his view each individual 
thing has eternal existence, if not individually, at least in 
type. He has definite conceptions of numerous grades of 
beings, celestial, infernal and mundane, as also of the infinity 
of time and the recurrent cycles of existence. In particular 
the expression twenty thousand sentient creatures (vise 
indriya-sate) shows that Gosala had in mind something 
of a division of animate things according to the number of 
senses each type possesses. In order to render his views and 
classifications of beings intelligible, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the classifications that we find in previous 
thinkers, and in his successors. 

' Of. The Tibetan veraion of the Sflmallflaphala Sntte to BookfaiU'i.Life of the 

p. loa 

* Followini^ BnddhagluM^ Hohntle iianalaiet it “ doet Aepoaitaciee.” 
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Buddhaghosa’a explanation of the term "all existent things” 
(sabbe bhQta) shows that Go^la adopted MahidS^sa’s division 
Th« two.foid animate world. The latter, as we saw, 

vaguely conceived a two-fold classification: 
physical and psychological. In his physical 
division the heavenly beings stand highest in the scale. Below 
them come the five elemental beings (panca mahabhUt&ni). 
All these are to be regarded as sui generis. The sentient 
beings are divided into the movable and the immovable 
( jahgama, sthavarn), the viviparous, the oviparous, the 
moisture-sprung, and plants. According to his psychological 
division, all forms of life up to plants possess life hut hardly 
any sensation. Among higher forms of life, some possess 
intelligence (citta), while others do not. The highest among 
the animals is man who alone possesses intellect, prudence and 
moral sense. Among men again the most perfect is the 
philosopher who can seek immortality by means of the mortal. 

In turning to Go^la’s classifications we shall assume that 
they are essentially the same as those of MahSvira. The two- 
fold classification of living things is found in many Jaina 
texts, earlier as well as later.* Here we shall consider only one 
text, the Uttai'fidhayayana Sutra, in which the classifications 
are given in an elaborate manner. The noticeable point in 
the biological classifications of Go^la and Mahavira is that 
the living things are divided according to the number of senses 
each type possesses. 

Those with one sense comprise the four elemental groups 
and the vegetable kingdom.* This one sense is the fundamental 
sense of touch. The four elemental groups are the Earth- 
group (Prithivikaya), the Water-group (Apa-kaya), the Fire- 
group (Teja-kaya) and the Wind-group (Vayu-kaya). Of these, 
the first two groups are distinguished from the other two as the 

* Sfitrakritinga, 11. 2-5 ; Bha^avatl-sQtra, 1. 1 ; UttarftJlijayAna fiSfcra, X ; XXXVI. 
74 - 77 - 

* Of, ParamatthaioUkff, II, Vol. T. p. 8; rakkbai&...ekiTidriyaifiniiiTniii, 
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immovable or passive from the movable or active, or to use 
Mahidasa’s phraseology, food from the feeder. Each of these 
groups is further divided into the developed and the undevelop- 
ed. In the Earth-group are placed clay and dust of different 
colours, rocks, minerals, metals, and other inorganic things. 
The Watei*-group comprises rain, dew, fog, etc. The Fire- 
group includes flame, lightnings, sparks, etc. Gentle breezes, 
hurricanes, cyclones, monsoons, etc., form the Wind-group. 
All these differ in size, shape, colour, motion, force and so forth. 

The plant-life or vegetable kingdom, like the elemental 
life, is possessed of only one sense, the sense of touch. Go&la 
admits, however, that plants in general stand higher in the 
scale than elemental lives. All plants are organic beings, 
capable of reanimation. We should note that in the Maha- 
bharata one can meet with a criticism of this xiew. It is 
maintained that the plants possess the same number of senses 
as we possess. “ The trees bear flowers and fruits, drop 
their leaves, wither and die. Therefore they are sensible to 
touch .... A creeper, for instance, winds round a tree on all 
sides. Had it been blind how could it find its way ? etc., 
etc.” ‘ 

Next in the scale are the creatures with two senses — touch 
and taste — aniraalculm, worms, etc. Abovii these are placed 
those with three senses — touch, taste and smell — such as ants, 
bugs, moths, etc. Still higher are those with four senses — touch, 
taste, smell, and sight, e.g., mosquitos, gnats, scorpions, locusts, 
butterflies, etc. Highest in the scale are beings with five 
organs of sense. They are sub-divided into infernal beings, 
animals, men, and the gods. 

In all these divisions we have to suppose a graduated scale 
of existence. Living things and beings differ in their physi- 
cal formation, strength, and duration of life.^ 

^ Mahabhftrata, l^ntiparra, Mok^adharma, Canto 18 1*, IV. 6 foil. 

* Carofnllj copipare Maau's classificationa, ^Laws of Mano/ T. 87-30 ; I, 49-60 ; XIL 
4 foU. 
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In dealing' with Go^^la’s psychological classiOcation we 
need only to explain the significance of his term K§.ya or 
MahSvlra’s term Lesya. In commenting upon Go.sala’s ex- 
pression six-classes (chalabhijatiyo), the Buddhist authorities 
tell us that it has reference to his division of mankind into 
six colours : the black, the blue, the red, the yellow, the white, 
and the supremely white. In the black class are placed all 
the workers of iniquity such as sheep-butchers, boar-hunters, 
thieves, murderers, and so forth, while in the supremely 
white class are the three Ajivika Tirthaukaras. 

This is what the Buddhists say of Gosala’s doctrine. With- 
out denying that this division is, in accordance w'ith Go.sala’s 
view, applicable to human beings, we have reason to think 
that the division is in fact of a far wider application. Colour 
here is a metaphorical expression corre.s{)onding to Manu’s 
term Quality (guna) ’ In a pa.ssage of the Majjhima-niktlya 
we have from the Buddha a short note on the term Colour 
(ktlya or le.sya) as employed by Gosala and Mahavira : Just as 
a piece of cloth absorbs the colours or impurities from different 
dyes, so does the mind become tinged or tainted by its different 
tendencies and associations.® The term Lesya is explained in 
the Uttar&dhyayana-sutra® in a similar way, i.e., in the sense 
of “ Seelen-typus ’’ or “ Soul-type,” as Prof. Weber explains 
it.'* Both these explanations indicate that in the conception 
of Go^la and Mahavira soul is in its nature absolutely pure. 
The colouring is the effect of actions on its life. Putting 
it otherwise we can say that soul bjis a colour of its own 
which is supremely white, and it is discoloured when 
it is affected by things which are foreign to its nature,® 

• I, p. 36. Vatthaii maUggalutattb pariaad- 

dhaiS pariyod&taift ysdi aHska/a yadi pitokaja ...” 

• ITaan, Xll.' 12-14; also I. Uttaradbyayana, 48-60 ; XII. 4. 

• XXXIV. 

• X/eumann’fl Aupapfttika Sfiira, Glossary. 

• The Stoic and Lockean notions of soul or mind as tabula rasa were very common among 
Indian thinkers, earlier and later. For example, Tftjfiavalkya predicated **«eIf-lumino«a ” 
(svayam jyotia) of aoul; fiharadyftja predicated white*’ (ftubhra). Buddha assigned the 
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Pai'ticularly we can observe in GotiSla’s theory how soul 
is acted upon by things external. 

Go^la’s classifications of living things are essential to the 
discussion of the theoretical aspect of his physics. So far as 
this aspect goes, he offei*s for his theory of perfection through 
transformation three grounds of explanation : Fate or Neces- 
sity, Class or Species, and Nature (niyati-safigati-bh&va-pari* 
^atSi).' 

I. Fn,te {Niyati ). — Like the Stoics, Goilsla maintains that 
in the world as a whole all comes about by necessity ; fate 
regulates all. As Mah3,vlra, Buddha and others ‘ interpret 
his doctrine, there is no such thing as power, energy, strength 
or vigour. All beings, all lives, all existent things, all living 
substances ai'e without force and power of their own. They 
are bent this way and that by their fate. That which is to be, 
must be ; that which is not to be, cannot be. All things are 
unalterably fixed. Fixed are the periods of existence, the 
properties of things, and the functions of the senses. The 
nature of action, fortune, wisdom and death is fixed in the 
case of a being even while he is in the womb, so to speak. 
Just as when a ball of string is cast forth it spreads out 
just as far as, and no farther than, it can unwind, so every 
being lives, acts, enjoys, learns and dies in the manner in 
which it is destined to do so.’ 

Following MahidSisa, Gosala conceived the world as a 
rational purposive order, a system in which everything has 
that place and function assigned to it which contribute to 
the well-being of the whole. It is to one and the same order 
that we may give the name fate, necessity, nature, destiny, 
providence, reason. It is the system in which chance has no 

predicate ** radiant ** (pabhassara) to mind (citta), or rather to the Hfe-oontinuom (bha* 
nahga-citta). Ahguttara-nikAya, I, p. 10. 

' DIgha-nikftya, I. 63. 

^ UvAanga DasAo (with Abhayadera’s commentary), VI-VTl ; SSmafiAaphala-sutta (with 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary ) ; Hitopadeiia, Introd., 17>19. 

=* Dial. B. II, 72-73. 
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place, aud which admits of no other cause whatever for the 
depravity or purity of beings than all that is implied in the 
word Eate or Destiny.* 

II. Class or Species {Sangati). — The attainment of a 
certain peculiar condition, and of*a certain peculiar character 
on the part of all things, all lives, all beings, depends in part 
on the class or type or species to which they belong. It is 
partly according to their position in this class or that that they 
possess certain special properties, that they have certain 
physical characteristics, that they inherit certain peculiar 
habits, develop certain faculties, and so on. Thus for example 
fire is hot, ice is cold, water is liquid, stone is hard, a thorn is 
sharp, a peacock is painted, the sandal tree possesses fragrance, 
the elephant’s cub, if it does not find leafless and thorny 
creepers in the green wood, becomes thin ; the crow avoids 
the ripe mango, etc.* 

III. Nature {Bhava). — Buddhaghosa explains Gosala’s 
term nature as ‘the peculiar nature of each being.’* With 
reference to Naturalism Asvaghosa speaks of Nature (prakriti)^ 
as being a property or tendency (pravritti), such as heat is of 
fire, and fluidity of water. We have the same explanation 
from Safikaracarya, ^llafika and othei-s.* Aryasura, following 
some older Buddhist authority, speaks of a Non-Causalist 
(Ahetu-vadin) as professing the view that “ the universe is 
self'caused, self-generated ” (svabhavikam jagad idam).* 

* Nijatiy drifta, daiva, PubbekHta-hetn. c/. Goagfh’a VaiBe^iku-sutra, pp. 189-190: 
A cartain desire or arersion arises through destiny. In iJlustrating this the commentator 
refers to these two facts ; the need of youth for love, without previous experience, and 
natural aversion towards snakes. 

^ Buddhacarita, IX. 47, 48, 52 ; Silinka’s ButrakritSAga TlkS, p. 30 ; Sarvadarkanv 
aalkgraha, p. 7. The same is the view of KanAda (vide Vaise^ika sutra, Yl. 2. 13: A 
certain desire or aversion arises through particularity of race or species (jativifie^at), and 
also of the Buddhist Naturalists of Nepal (vide Illustrations of the Literature and Heligion 
of the Buddhists, by Hodgson, pp. 106-110. 

s Sninafigala VilAsiui, 1. 161 : “ bh&vo ti sabhftvo.*’ 

« Buddhacarita, IX. 47. 

* Corny, on the Svetasvatara Upanit^ad, I. 1 : svabhAvo-padArtbAnfiiii pratiniyatA 
4akt4 ; Sutra UptAAga-tikA, 8. 

* jAtaka-niAlA, p. 146. 
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Thus aeoording to Gossk’s view the world oxagmates 
and develops from its inherent feaee or immanent energy; 
It is also probable that he sought for the explanation of the 
diversity of appearance, eharacteristics, habits and behaviour 
of things in nature. He conceived Nature as a self>evolviug 
activity. Nature has two modes of operation ; by one mode 
things come to pass and by the other they cease to be 
(pravritti and nivritti). More accurately, he seems to have 
understood by Nature the .specific faculties or characteristics 
of a living 8ul)stance other than those which it possesses iu 
common with the race or species. 

3. Ethicft. 

The details of Go^la’s ethics are unknown. Bat the little 
that we know enables us to say that there are many points of 
similarity between him and the Btoics. We may j>reface our 
discussion of Gosala’s ethics with the following remarks of 
Prof. Adamson on the Stoic Physics. “ The Stoics will not 
admit in the universe any element of chance, nor any element 
of freedom of will. Jt is ti’ue... ...that the wise man. ..is at 

the same time called free ; but what the Stoics meant by 
* free ’ in this connexion is best explained by the one illustra* 
tion which they employ — a dog tied under a chariot.” “ Their 
emphasis ou the mechanical side tends to give great promi- 
nence to the Stoic notion of the fate under which all things 
operate. The difficulties for their moral .system involved in 
that conception they endeavoured to evade by giving equal 
emphasis to the teleological interpretation. The world is not 
only a mechanical system hut a system of reason 

Among the views of the Sophists, Buddha regarded the 
fatalistic doctrine of Go^la as the least desirable. In his 
opinion the doctrine of fate, like the doctrines of chance, 
Providence, and so forth, does not afford a rational ground 


* Derelopuieut of Greek Philofiophy, pp. 273*274^ 
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upon which to base n moral philosophy.' Buddbaghosa in 
particular draws a distiuctioii between the moral eHect of 
Go^la’-s doctrine on one hand, and that of the doctrines of 
POraina Kassapa and Ajita on the other. Purana hy pro- 
pounding a theory of the passivity of soul denied action. Ajita 
by bis annihilaiionistic theory dmiied retribution. Wherea.s 
Goiftla by his doctrine of fate cw non-causation denied both 
action and its result.^ 

Mah&vira’s criticism is in effect the same. For ho 
too thhiks that if all things be unalterably fixed and there 
lie DO fNicb thing as strength or power or exertion, then where 
is the ground for moral distinctions between good and evil, 
or where is the ground for our moral responsibility or free- 
dom.''* (This ofitioism will be modified later.) 

Ga^la had to say something regarding the many paths of 
▼irtne (pat'padft). He spoke of eight kinds of action, five of 
which are sensuous and the rest are mental, vocal and bodily 
He perhaps distinguished mental acts from word and deed as 
half-action (upad^ha-kamma). 

The oiroma-theory of the Brahman jurists was based on a 
notion of the gradual development of self. As a Bmhraan 
matheinatioian (Glauaka) told Buddha, the 
Brahmans laid down their moral injunc- 
tions in an ascending order (anupuhha-sikkba), 
as a mathematician counts the nuraliers, one, two, three, and 
so on. But it was at Go^la’s hands that the Bralimanic 
a^rofMo-theory came to be distinctly formulated as a biological 
principle of evolution in its application to education.* 

Babyhood begins with the day of birth, and lasts for a 
period of seven days. It is the dull or semi-conscious stage of 

^ Aft|c&Uiim'nikaya, T. 28G ; HI. 61. 

* I. 106. 

* UVOmga Da^, VI-YIT. 

* Ifaijhima-niktya, III. J. See DeoMPn’a not« on Kramamukti in his A?!. Oasoh. difr 
PhiloBOphie. 

40 
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a man’s life. Babyhood is followed by the play-time, and 
that again by the trial-time, when the child attempts to walk. 
The trial-time is duly succeeded by the erect-time, when the 
child is able to walk. When ho becomes older he is sent 
to learn under a teacher. In course of time he renounces the 
world and masters, sooner or later, all that liis teacher knows. 
Subsequently comes a time when he realises that what his 
teacher taught was not all, that in fact it was nothing (na 
k-iiici aha). These are tlie eight developmental stages (attba 
purisa-bhumiyo) through which every man must pass in order 
to reach perfection, to become a Jina.* It is not difficult to 
understand that Gosala’s doctrine of the eight developmental 
stages of man wa,s a physical antecedent of Buddhit’s doctrine 
of eight higher spiritual ranks (attha purisapuggak). In 
GosSla’s division an infant is placed in the lowest stage of 
development, Avhile in Buddha’s divi.sion the lowest rank is 
filled by a Sotdpamia^ i.e., a recluse w'ho has advanced in his 
religious efforts far enough to be sure of his final success. 
The contrast between the two doctrines is important historically 
as indicating a transition from a biological division to a 
moral or spiritual one. 


3. Voat-soript . 

The results of our latest investigations into Makkhali’s 
views are thus summed up in our paper on “ The AJivikas,” 
Pt. I, pp. 23-27, together with a short account of the sources 
of information : — 

1. Jaim Sources-— (a) Sfiyagadaihga (I. L 2. 1-14; 

I. ] . 4. 7.-9 ; II. 1 . 29 ; II. 6) with ifikfika’s T*bR. 
(ft) Bhagavatf Stitra (Saya XV, Uddesa I) with Abhaya- 
deva’s Commentary. 

» Dial. B. IT, p, 72 * Apprn<!fir to Hodrnle's UvAcaga-DrisHo, TI, p. :s«. The e 3 >hC etagei 
are : manda bhumi, bhiltni, vlmmiitMl bhiimi, ajngata bhumi, . aekha bhOmv MamaQa 

bhiimi, Jina bhumi, poi^^aka bhumi. Of. FauabSlVi Jatnka, IV, pp. 406*97 : manaa-daimka- 
bhivaxh, khid^idaaakablifTariij vappadasakabhAvaib, etc. 
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(c) Bkagavatl Sutra (Saya XV, Uddesa I) with Abhaya* 
deva’s Commentary. 

((/) Leumann’s Das AupapSltika Sutra (Secs. 118 and 

120 ). 

2. Buddhist Sources — (o) Samannapliala Sutta (Uigha, 
I, pp. 53-5 a) with Buddhaghosa’s Commentary. 

(b) Saiiiyuttii Nikaya, III, p. 69, ascribes the tirst portion 

of the Saniafinaphala account of Gosala’s views, 
N'atthi hetu, n’atthi paccayo, etc., to Purana 
Kassapa. 

(c) Aiiguttnra Nikaya (Pt. I, p, ?86) with the Manora- 

thapuraiji confounds Alakkhali Gosala apparently 
with Ajita Kesii-kambala. 

(d) Aiiguttara Nikiiya (Pt. Ill, pp. 383-84-) with the 

Manoratha-Purani repre.sents Kas-sapa <vs if he 
were a disciple of Makkhali Gosiila. 

(e) Mahasaccaka Sutta (Majjhima I, p. 231), cf. also 

I, p. 36. 

The Chinese and Tibetan versions of the SSmanha* 
phala Sutta, translated in llockhill’s Life of the 
Buddha, where the doctrines of the si.\ Heretics 
are hopelessly mixed up. 

(ff) Trenckner’s Milinda Panho, p. 5. 

(//) Mahabodhi-Jataka (No. 528), Aryasura’s Jataka- 
Mftla, XXITI. 

1. Gosala was, to start with, the propounder of a ‘doctrine 
of the change through re-animation ’ (pautfapariahajrMa),^ or, 
better, of a theory of natural transformation (pariijaraavflda),^ 
which he came to formulate from the generalisation of the 
periodical re-animations of phint life. This i.s the central 
idea of his system according to the Bhagavati account. 

' The term iaso rendered by Piof. Leuinaiin. See IiIm trnnslsitiou of the oxtractB from 
the Bhftjr«vat», XV, in Koc'khilVs Life of the Buddhn, Appendix 11, p. 2r>1. 

* The term implied in the adjective parinata, cf. the DTicrhn. I, p. 53. 
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2. The basic idea of this theory ns explained and illustra* 
ted in the Bhagavatf and in the Samahnaphala Sutta implies 
a process of natural and spiritual evolution through ceaseless 
rounds of births and deaths,' i. e., samsam-suddki, as the 
doctrine is aptly summarised in the Majjhima * and in the 
Mahabodhi Jataka.’* 

3. The Tarinttmavada seeks to explain the diversity of 
the organic Avorld by these t hree principles — 

(а) Fate (niyati=niyai) * 

(б) Species (safigati=sangai®-=pariyaya) * 

(c) Natm*e (bhava=sabhava)^ 

“ N iyati-saiigati-bliava-pariiiata. ” * 

•I. The organic world is characterised by six constant and 
opposed phenomena, viz., gain and loss, plcasuro and pain, life 
and death. 

Savvesiih pat.mpaiih savvesim bhuyapaim 
Savvesiiii jlvapaim savvesiih sattaDaiih 
imaim sanaikkamatiiaim vagarai.iaim 
vSgarai — tarn labhaih, alabharii, suham 
dukhaih jiveyaih, mara^arii.”* 

5. The Tarimmavnda involves a conception of the infinity 
of time with the recurrent cycles of existence, and the same 
theory conveys a great message of hope by inculcating that 
even a dew-drop is so destined as to attain in course of natural 
evolution to the highest state of perfection in humanity. 


* Dlgba, T, p. 54: eaDdbftvitvA smiisaritvft dokhnss’ aiitniii kAriisanti, r/. the BbagnvAtl 
text quoted by Prof. Leiimaim (Bockhiirs Life of the Bnddba, App. II, p. 253, f. n. 3);— 
e^Qpiivvennni khavaitU pacchA aijjbanti bojjlianii jAva anitani kareibti. 

* klojjhtnio, I, p. 31. 

••Pdiisbfiirg Jfitakn, V, p. 228. 

‘ The Pnikrifc form of nhjati ocenra iu the Siiyngaijabga, I. I. 2. 4. 

Tho forms anbgai and pniiyAya arc to be found in the Suyagafluiiga, L L2. 3 ; I. I. 4 . 8. 

According to Buddbagboea's comment, bliAvo^sabhAvo, Bumnfigalavilaainl, I, p, 161. 

* Oigba, I, p. 53. fiuddhagboaa- explains pnrituita as meaning diversified (ndnAppakA* 
raifipaitA). 

* The passage is an extract from tbo Bhagovnti, Sayn, XV, Uddeso, L 
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0 The longest period or dunition fixed for the evolution 
of life from the meanest thing on earth to the greatest in man 
covers 84 hundred thousand nmhiikalpas} 

7. This necessitates a division of time into utahiikalpasf 
kalpas, antarakalpas Bkwd. so forth, during which the universe 
of life progresses onward along the fixed jwith of evolution.* 

8. The theory of progression itself necessitates the classi- 
fication of the living substances on different methods, and 
groups them on a graduated scale in different types of existence 
which are considered as unalterably fixed. 

9. The Parimmamcla seeks to establish, even bv its 
fatalistic creed, a moral government of law in tJie universe 
where nothing is dead, whore nothing happens by chance, and 
where all that is and all that happens and is experienced are 
unalterably fixed as it were by a pre-determined law of 
nature. 

10. It teaches that as man is pre-destined in certain ways 
and as he sUvnds highest in the gradations of existence, his 
freedom, to he worth the name, must he oi»e within the 
operation of law, and that the duty of man as the highest of 
heings is to conduct himself according to law, and so to act 
and hehave himself as not to trespass on the rights of others, 
to make the fullest use of one’s libertie.s, to be considerate 
and discreet, to he pure in life, to abstain from killing living 
heings, to he free from earthly possessions, to reduce the 
necessaries of life to a minimum, and to strive for the 
best and highest, i.e., Jinahood, which is within human 
powers.® 

11. The fatalistic creed which is a logical outcome of 
Paritfamavada confirms the popular Indian belief that action 

* Bhagavati text qnoted by Prof. Lcumnun. See llockliilVa Life of the Uaddba, 
App. II, p. 253, f. n 3, DTgba, I, p. 64. 

R(>cjkhilPs Life of the Buddha, App. U, 253-54; Uiglio, f, p. 54. 

* DTgba, I, p. 54 ; Afignttara, Ilf, pp. 383-81 ; Mnjjhiinii, I, p. L'38 ; tupapfinha Swria, 
See. 120. 
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has its reward and retribution and that heaven and hell are 
the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits 
of this life. 

12. In iiccot dance with the deterministic theory of 
Go^la, man’s life has to ])ass through eight developmental 
stages or periods (atthapurisabhumiyo),* at each of which the 
physical growth proceeds side by side with the development 
of the senses and of mind with its moral and spiritual 
faculties and from this underlying theory of interaction of 
body and mind it follows that bodily discipline (kaya-bhsvanil)* 
is no less needed for purification of soul than mental (citta- 
bhavana). 

13. The division of mankind, or, better, of living beings, 
into six main types (abhijatis) involves a conception of mind 
which is co'lourleas by nature and falls into different types — 
ndakaya, pUakoya, etc.— by the colouring of the different 
habits and actions, and hence the supreme spiritual effort of 
man consists in restoring mind to its original purity, i.e., 
rendering it colourless or supremely white by purging it of 
all impurities that have stained it.”* 

IT. Thk Sceptics. 

( Ajnana-vudim.) 

Mahavira’s expression Annaniya or Ajhauika has reference 
to Sanjaya and his school*; Buddha’s expression is AmarS* 
vikkhepika, or- ‘ Eel-wi*iggler,’ its alt«*rnative form being 
Vaca-vikkhepika, Equivocator or Prevaricator.* The former 

* T, p. 54. 

3 Sumati^la-Vililsiiif, I, pp. 1 62- 163. 

^ Majjliimn, I, p. 238. 

* 1, 53 •, AfigntUra, III, pyt. 383-84; ^nniafignla-ViUi&itri. 1, y>. 162 ; Mniiliima, I, 
l>. 36. 

* UttarfidhynyBiia Siitim, XVllI, 22-23, r/. Siltia-kriiaii^n, I. 0, 27; I. 12, 1-2; II. 2, 79, 

** DiT^ha-nikAya. 1.24-2S ; I. 58 (Dial. B. Til, 37-41 ; 75) Siitnafignln-vililsinT, I, p. 168; 

“ Saftjaya-vado Aiiiard-vikkhepe viitta-nayo vvu ** 
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expression has been freely translated by Prof. Jacobi as 
Agnostic,' a term coined by Huxley in 1869. 
spjte of thc fact tiiat the two terms 
Ajaanikas and Asrnos- Ajuaiiikas and Agnostics are the same 
both etymologically and morphologically, 
vre must be cautious in using a modern English term ns 
a synonym for an .ancient Indian expression. In India it 
was “ Visvakarman ” who was the first to define an Agnostic 
or a Sceptic,* as one who is “enwnipt in misty cloud” 
(niharena praviita), and “with lips that stammer” (jalpya).* 
“Viwakarman” had evidently in mind one or all of these 
hymn-chanters or Vedic thinkers: (1) Those who doubted 
the existence of Indra * ; (2) “ Painme^thin ” who saw no 
possibility of knowing any cause or reality beyond the 
original matter : “ who verily knows and* who can here 
declare it, ivhence it was born and whence comes this 
creation? The gods are later than (he ivorld’s production. 
Who knows then whence it first came into being ?...... (the 

Sun) verily knows it, or perhaps he knows not ” (3) Hirgha- 

tamas who AVas ignorant for the sake of knowledge of the 
nature of a first cause.' In the language of subsequent 
thinkers we come across these two expressions; AvidySor 
ignorance and Yieikitsa or perplexity. The connotation of the 
term Avidyft, as employed by the Mundukas and Y&jasaneyas, 
is anything but transcendental knowledge (parAvidyfi]^, the 
knowledge of Brahman ( Brahma- vidyA), and anything bnt 
that which is conducive to an ideal self-realisation. The 
Mli^4akas employed another term samsaya or doubt, probably 
in reference to the Keriiyas who Avere of opinion that the 
know-all does not know at all, while the knoAV-notfaing knows 
everything. In Asuri’s opinion Perplexity (vieikitsa) Faith 

^ The Sansluit word for Agnostic «>i‘ Sceptic is not to be foniid in VilSYahartnan hymn. 

* Jacold’s Jaiua-Butmp, Part 2,^ p, XXVI. 

* Griffith's Rig;. 7 i>.dn^ X. 82, 7. 

♦-« Griffith’s Hig-veda, VII 1. 89, 3 ; X. 129, 0-7; L 164, 6- 
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(^raddha), want of Faith (asi-addhs), and the rest, are all 
mind or mental states' ; and in the teaching of Naciketns 
Yicikitsfl is a philosopliic doubt as to man’s existence after 
death: Some say, he is ; others, he is not.* 

In Maliavira’s definition the Agnostics (aQpaniyft) are 
those M'ho pretend to be intelligent, but are in fact unfamiliar 
with truth and have not got rid of perplexity or puzzlement 
(vitigicchalinna). They are ignorant teachers who teach 
ignorant pupils, and without proper investigation or examina* 
tion of knowledge speak untruth.* MahSvlra employs two 
terms Ignorance (apnSna) and Perplexity (vitigiccha) to 
convey almost the same sense, and ^llSAka speaks of various 
types of ignorance or doubt.* 

Buddha’s expression ‘ Kel-wriggling ’ (amarS-vikkhepa) 
corresponds to King Ajata-sattu’s term ‘ manner of prevari* 
cation’ (vSeavikKhepa). Both ara connected with the name 
of the Sceptic Sahjaya, and signify a sort of indifferent or 
neutral attitude of some thinkera toward certain problems of 
metaphysical speculation, — such problems as those which are 
concerned with prf-ens, potft-ens, the first cause, the final 
■cause, future life, retribution, and so forth. However, both of 
these terras are rather vague in their connotation, and we need 
not feel wonder if they are replaced elsewhere by such terms 
as Perplexity (vieikitsi,). Doubt (saihsaya), and the like.'* 

In the Buddhist literature we have mention of three types 
of Perplexity : the hindrance-type (nIvaraDa), the fetter-type 
(samyojann), and the Orambhilgiya fetter-type. The first type 
can be put away by an ordinary reflective mind by means 

* Btihaci Amnyaka Upani^nH, I 6, 3 

^ Ka^hopani^ad, 1. 2(); “ydyam preio vicikitssl niatiu^je : astttyeke niyam aaitti 
caiko.-' 

* Sutra-knillAga, 1. 12/2. : " An^Cniyft te knaalftTi SRthtft, aaaiftUinyft no Titigiochati^nft. 
AkovijS Aha akoviyehidi, anannvi-itta mii8aii!i vayaiMa'* Cf. Jacobi*a iranalaiion. 
anannrtitta— Pali ananuricoa. 

* fifUftka’a commentary on ibid 

Ohamma^afigani, 425 ; Vibhafiga, pp. 256-258 ; Mrp, Bliya Davids* finddhist 
Psychological Eihica, pp. 116-116. 
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of faith (saddlia) and discursive judgment (vicai'a); the second 
can be got rid of only by an unwavering faith and a deep 
insight into trutJi ; and the third by the power of faith and 
introspection, 

Nivarana is generally defined as that state of mind Avhich 
acts as a hindrance to higher life and insight.' It is otlierwise 
called ceto-khila or something that locks tlie door of the hciud, 
nianovilekha or something that scarifies iho heart, — in other 
M'ords something that steels the heart against tall tender and 
higher feelings and aspirations. 

The number of Hindrances is generally calculated to be 
five, the fifth being ‘ Perploxity.’ The Abhidhamma text.s 
on the other hand, give them as six, the fifth and sixth 
being ‘ Perplexity ’ (vicikiccha), and ‘ Ignorance ’ (avijjs) 
respectively.^ “ In the Siitta Pitaka,” says Mrs. llliya 
Davids, “ the Hindrances form a category of* five, ignorance 

being excluded This diserepancy is not noticed by 

Buddhaghosa.’ 

The category of six hindrances was only an extension of the 
category of five, — the outcome of a further analytical distinc- 
tion of the fifth — Perplexity — into Doubt proper and Igno- 
rance. Patahjali’s Yogasutra and Vilcaspati’s gloss throw 
further light on the point, for obviously Buddha’s term 
‘ hindrance ' (nivarana) is the .same; as Patanjali’s term ‘ob- 
stacle ’ (anfaraya). Patanjali, in agreement with Buddha, 
defines an obstacle as that which causes distractions to the 
mind (citta-viksepa).* Patahjali’s categoiy of obstacles 
includes two terms — Doubt (saiiisaya) and Erroneous view 
(bhrantidar.^na)," corresponding to Buddha’s category of 


* Biiciahiet PKjcholi»<?icA> Etliics, IX. .110; “The Uiixliniites nrc to be nnclerstcod 
M st&tos which muffle, enwrnp or trammel thought.'* (7/. ( ouijcnainui of Philosophy, 

p. 172. 

* The DhammaB:ii>gani, 1152; Tho Compendium of PhiloKophy, p. 172. 

* The Buddhist Psychological Ethics, y). 310. 

* Yoga-sutra, I. 30. 

® C/. Vfttsyftyana bhil9ya on tlie Nyilya-sPiti-a, lY. 3. 

41 
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six hincli'rtuces which includes the two terms Doubt and 
Ignorance. 

Vyasa’s Comments on the Vogasntva (I. 30) is practically 
the same as Buddhaghosa’s on Buddha’s expressions. Neither 
Vyiisa nor Buddhaghosa determines the nature of the psycho- 
logical relation between Doubt and Ignorance, Scepticism and 
Agnosticism. In the commentary of Vacaspati on the Yoga- 
sQtra the point has been properly tbreshed out. According to 
Vacaspati, Doubt and False-know ledge do not ditfer much from 
each other, and yet the former is separately mentioned with a 
view^ to specifying its precise signilication. The special charac- 
teristic of doubt is the touching and evading of both sides of a 
question,' indeed in this resp<*et doubt may be regarded as a 
sub-head of falsc-knowledge. 

Now in acce-i*dance with the general Buddhist view the 
difforenc<; between the Hindraiice and the Fetter type of 
doubt, as that between the l''ett.er and the ()r<nnhliaghjniy\iQ,\^ 
one of degree rather than that of kind. Iji the Abbidhamma 
Books the two pairs of words are set forth in definition in 
identical terms, although it is not to lx? supposed that their 
underlying conceptions are identical. An ‘ average man ’ can 
put aw'ay the Hindrance by a professed faitJi in the Teacher, 
the Doctrine and the Order ; a young inquirer by an implicit 
faitli in the system which he aspires to he acquainted with; 
a reflective student hy his discursive judgment (victira). A 
‘ stream -at tainer ’ can, on the otlnn* hand, put away the Fetter 
by his faith unwavering (aveccappjisada) and insight philo- 
sophic (dassana), while an Aryan in a higher stage of spiri- 
tuality can put away the Fetter inherent in the lower nature 
(orambhagiya) by the power of faith (saddha-hala) and intros- 
pection (hhilvana). Thus each type has two sides — religious 
comprising the emotional and volitional, and intellectual 
comprising the metaphysical and psycho-ethical. The religious 


’ C/, Nyaya Suti-ng, f 1. 23; IV. 2. 4. 
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doubt can be got rid of by the faith professed, articulated or 
confirmed, and the intellectual by diseuwive judgment, philo- 
sophic insight or introspection. The religious aspect of the 
Hindrance is technically called celokhila or ‘bolt of the heart,” 
a term similar in meaning to the Jaina (lu/uisf’JJd or ‘ bed of 
suffering ’ ^ ; the intellectual aspect is known as (amas or 
‘ darkness.’ ^ 

Celokhila is not far removed from, and touches indeed in 
many essential points assaddha, “ the absence of faith ” or 
“irreverence ” as defined in the Vibhaftga (p. 371). Similarly 
lamas can be shown not to differ much from ovijjd or aTimna 
(ignorance) as defined in the DhammasangaJ.n (1152, 1162), 
Ijoth being at bottom grounded in the lack of understanding, 
the lack of knowledge. The same remark holds true of other 
higher types of douht, the Ectter and the OtMmhhdgii/n fetter. 
Thus in this analysis the sceptic appears as an enemy ‘ of the 
divines and the gravest philosophers.’ But the Fetter ty])e 
might be broadly distinguished from the Hindrance as doubt 
‘ consequent to science and inquiry ’ from scepticism ‘ ante- 
cedent to all study and philosophy.’ * It Jieeds no mention that 
tamos as defined in the Vibhahga (j). 371) denotes a philo- 
sophic doubt or Scepticism proper, or that ovijjd or ahndna as 
defined in the Hharamasahgaiji (1152, 1162) denotes Agnosti- 
cism even as we now understand it. Moreover it may be seen 
from the views of Saujaya that the same philosopher tends to 
be an Agnostic when he freely confesses his inability to know 


‘ Mftjjhiiua, J, p. 101 ; OTglia, 111, SangUi Siifctanta, suh voce ccioihila ; etc. 

- Sthfinftiiga (ed. Dhanapati), p. 289. 

* VibhafkgQ) p. 367. 

* Cf. Hume’s distinction between two t} pes of scepticism. “There is a specic.s of 
scepticibtii [such as the Cartcyiau doubt], antecedant to all study and philosophy.” There 
is another species of scepticism, consequent to science and inquiry when nieu are supposed 
to have discovered either the absolute falls ciousneHS of their mental faculties or their 
unfitness to reach any fixed determinatioii in all those curious subjects of speculation aliout 
which they are commonly employed.” An Inquiry concerning Human understanding, 
section XII. 
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the ultimate beginning and end of things which is virtually 
the same as admitting that these are unknown and unknow* 
able ; and a sceptic when he doubts or hesitates to admit the 
correctness of all bold assertions about matters beyond human 
cognition. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


SASfjAYA. 

In the Buddhist unnals Sahjaya is best knoAvn as a 
Sceptic. It is not clear from the existing accounts if he is 
the same personage as Sanjaya the wanderer, the previous 
teacher of Ssriputla, the chief disciple of Buddha. The 
Buddliist records on th<^ latter’s life are all 
based upon the account in the Mahavagga.* 
There we are tf)ld that SSripuKa was before 
joining the Buddhi.st school an adherent of Sfihjaya. One 
may reasonably object to the identification of Sanjaya the 
sceptic who is designated in the Sainahnaphala Sutta as 
Sanjaya Belattba-putta (or Belatthi-putta) with Sanjaya 
described in the Vinaya Mahavagga and the Hhammapada 
commentary as a Paribbajaka. The historical justification 
of such an identification is that scepticism is associated 
in the Buddhist records Avith the name Sanj.aya. We must 
also remember that the Mahavagga is at least a century 
later than the portions of the Buddhist canon where the 
name of the Belattha-putta occurs in several connexions and 
where one can expect to find not a single reference to Sanjaya 
Faribbgpjaka. We have also to consider that the Belattha- 
putta, too, was a wa^erer and the founder of a religious 
order And of a school of thought in Rajagaha.’ The story 
of Ssriputta’s conversion to the Buddhist faith is of consider- 
able importance as it shows how ripe was the intellect of 
the disciple of a sceptic to Avelcome the Buddhist theory 
of causation which lay at the root of a critical method of 
inquiry. 

' Mahftvagga, I. 23-24. Cf. Tho AggatiftTakavattliu in the DBaiiiniapnda-Coinmcntar 7 , 
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Tht; Buddhists tell us that when Sariputta, accompanied 
by Moggalhina and two hundred and fifty other disciples, 
left the school of Sanjaya, the latter fainted, bled and 
died. Sariputta joined the Buddhist school in the second 
year of Buddha’s career. Neither the Jaina nor the Buddhist 
account seems wholly true. In the Samanhaphala and other 
Suttas, Sanjaya of the Belattha clan is, spoken of in the same 
terms as Parana and other Sophistic teachers. Buddhaghosa, 
although a later authority, furnishes some useful information. 
Ho informs us that a certain Wanderer named Suppiya was 
a disciple of Sanjaya Paribbajaka.* In the Brahmajala Sutta 
Suppiya is referred to as a teacher who was opposed to the 
Buddhist school and who disparaged the Buddha and his 
doctrine and disciple.s.'^ King Asoka dedicated a cave-dwelling 
to a school of W'anderers, namely the Suppiyas.^ In the list 
of the Aiigultaranikaya (III. 276) Buddha expressly mentions 
the name of the Aviruddhaktis (Un-inimicals or Friends) as a 
school of thought distinct from the Munda-savakas and others. 
The two names — Friends or Good-natured ones seem to have 
been applied by Buddha and the Buddhist emperor Asoka to 
one and the same school, namely, that of Sanjaya of the 
Belattha clan. The disciples of Sanjaya were from the 
point of vieAV of their philosophical doctrine known as 
Agnostics, Sceptics or Eel -wrigglers, and from the point of 
view of their moral conduct ns Fiiends or Good-natured 
ones. If so, we may conclude that the school of Sanjaya 
survived long after his death, at least, till the reign of 
King Asoka, i.e., 3rd century B. C. t||pjaya was an elder 
contemporary of the Buddha. He was the Pyrrho of 
India, — a famous wanderer and founder of school, highly 
honoured in the country. No further details of his life 
are known. 


Sutnniigala VilasinT, I. 3o ; Dinl. B. 11, p. 1. 
" The Cave Inscription, No. 3. 
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His Philosopht, 

In the estimation of Mahavim and Hiiddiin, partieularh’’ 
of the latter, the Eternalists and the Annihilationists, the 
Extensionists and the noa-Extensionists, — all 

The Do^matidts and 

the Sceptics contrnst- are D()"inatists (l)ittlii-vadins, Ditl hisijatas), 

eti . * 

their cant being: ‘ Notliing save the doctrine 
we uphold, nothing save the dogma we preacii. Is triu*.’’ These 
Dogmatist philosophers were divided in opinion on such knotty 
questions of metaphysics as these : Is the world eternal or is 
it non-eternal ? Is the world linite or is it infinite? Is there 
another world or is there not? Is soul after death subject to 
decay or not, corporeal or incorporeal, conscious or uncon- 
scious ? Is thoi*e or is there not any eward or retribution ? 
Are there any ‘ chance-born ’ beings or are there not ? Docs 
a perfect man continue to exist after* death or not ? 
Whilst thus a lieroe battle was raging in the country there 
arose a school of thinkers, who kept tliemscdves aloof from 
all those conflicts of speculation, and cultivated an attitude of 
indifference or suspended judgnienfs as the host way of secur- 
ing the iniperturliability of mind, d'hey were the I'^riends 
or Good-natured ones, the disciples of )SarijHya, who agreed 
witli the Eternalists and tlie Annihilationists in regarding 
happiness as the end of life’s activities, llut they differed 
from the latter as to ways and means. "Whereas for the 
Dogmatist philosophers the path to happiness lay through 
the heroic grappling with problems and ascertainmont of truth, 
for the Sceptics the path was just the rove'se, being the 
evasion of problems and suspension of judgment. 

In all these points the disciples of Safijaya arc at one with 
the disciples of Pyrrho, notably Timon. 

Safijaya find PjT nil o. i * 4 

SHiijHya, like Pyrrho, iMised scepticism to a 
scientific doctrine, and thus prepared the way for a critical 

* Sth»Inanc?a. IV'. 4; Sutra-Kntftftprfl, 1 1- i-'- ‘-il ; Diplm-nibivti, {. 13-39; MHjjhima- 
jiiWjrt, 1.483-489; Kosala-Snniyattn ; etc. ‘ Mfun ev« Hncc.un, moiyJirnfjnfifianli flirrlii." 
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method of investigation in philasophy. Sanjaya differed 
fvom Dirghatamas, who was ignorant for the sake of 
knowledge, (and from the Keniyas \Vho made this defiixite 
statement that the know-all does not know at all, while the 
know-nothing knows everything), just as Pyrrho dilferod 
from some of the Academic Sceptics who doubted in order 
to know. As the former with the Bterhalists and Annihila-^ 
tionists, so the latter together with the ^toies and Epicureans, 
marks a distinct period of thought and furnishes a connecting 
link in the movement of philosophy. Again the former 
was an Indian, and the latter is sAid to have accompanied 
Alexander in his Indian campaign. Pyrrho of Elis “studied 
■philosophy under Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean Magi.”* 

Colebrooke identifies the Gymuosophists in Greek accounts 
with the Jains, but they should he identified rather with the 
Suppiyas, the disciples of Safljaya. Lastly, the little that is 
known of Pyrrho’s teaching is summed up by Prof. Zeller in 
the three following statements: “We can know nothing 
about the nature of things: Hence the right attitude towards 
them is to withhold judgment; The necessary re.sult of sus- 
pending judgment is impertarbability.’'’ Now let us sum up 
Sanjaya’s doctrine in the words of two critics — Buddha and 
8rlfinka. 


First, Buddha says: ‘‘ There is a school of thinkers, who 
are Eel-wrigglers (Amara-vikkhepikas). 'When they are 
asked a question on this or that, they equi- 
vocate and , wriggle like an eel (or slip 
through like quick-silver), and their reason 
is one or another or all of the follov/ing four: — 


Uinl'Jlin’s ;icc«»»inV of 
SuAjnyn’H doftriiw. 


(1-2) We neither know the good (kusala) nor the evil 
(akusala), as it really is. In .such case, if we make a positive 
declaration either with regard to good or to evil, we may be 


* Ro11efitoh*B Tenchiii)^ of Eiiictetu.^," p‘ XXI. 

• Tlie S foies, Kpi'ciii*enns and Sceptics. lleiplicKs tTnnfl!/ition, p. 402. 
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led away by conceit or pride,' or influenced by ill-will and 
resentment.- Under these conditions we may be proved wrong 
(musa), and tliat may cause us the pain of rcmoi’se and ulti- 
mately a hindrance to the tranquillity we aim at. Or, in the 
second place, we may fall into a grasping condition of heart 
(upiidana), which will culminate in a similar disturbance of 
peace. 

(3-4) We neither know the good nor the evil as it really 
is. There are persons who are clever, subtle, expert, contro- 
versialists, hair-splitters (vala-vedhi-rupa), who go about, as it 
were, shattering the dogmas (ditthigatas) of others. But we, 
on the other hand, are dull and stupid. Hence if we make a 
definite statement with regard to good or evil, they may join 
issue with us, ask us for reasons, and point out our errors. 
This may cause us, as before, the pain of remorsi! and disturb 
our imperturbability. 

Thus fearing and abhorring the being wrong in an ex • 
pressed opinion, the falling into a grasping condition of heart, 
or the joinder of issue, we declare nothing to be either 
good or bad ; but on a question being put to us on this or that, 
Ave answer thus : Is A B ? No. Is A not-B ? No. Is A 
both B and not-B ? No. Is A neither B nor not-B ? No. 

(1) “ I don’t take it thus— CA'ani pi me no. 

(2) But I don’t take it the other Avay — tatha ti pi me no. 

(3) But 1 advance no different opinion — annatha ti pi 
me no. 

(4) And I don’t deny your position — iti ti pi me no. 

(5) And I don’t say it is neither the one nor the other — 
no ti ti pi me no.”’* 

' Cliando v» rngo va, Kliys Davids traiiabitca this ‘‘ focliugs oi* deflires.’* We have 
followed hero BuddhagJiosa. 

2 Doso va patigho va. According to Buddhaghoaa’s comments, the two terms mean 
wounded vanity or revengeful feeling. 

» Buddhaghosa says that by (2) the EeUwrigglers rejected the doctrine of Elerna- 
lism (aaasata-vAdft) ; by (3) that of modified Etenialiam (Eiii'cca sassata-V'Ida) ; by (4) 
that of Annihilation (Ucchedam) ; and by (.>) the view of the Dialecticmns (Takkivida 
Samaflgala-Vilfisini, f, p. 116. Dial. B, If. 37-41. 

42 
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Secondly, iSlUinka says : Literally, the ‘Agnostics’ are 
those in whom there is ‘ ignorance,’ or ‘ who W'alk about in 
ignorance.’ Tlicy think : “ Even if we avowedly maintain a 
V ie w — ‘ Th at this is good ’ (kusala) , we are con- 

SilahUa’s accortut . . ... , "ii.-i..! 

scions tliat w'e are not acquainted Avith truth, 
the matter is not familiar to our knowledge. Indeed ive have 
not as yet got beyond * perplexity * — perplexity w'hich is 
blindness and delusion of the mind (cittits'uddhi, cittabhranti) 

“ Some conceive the existence of an all-seeing soul, while 
others controvert it. Some speak of an all-pervading self 
(sarvagatsitmil) ; others contend that the boily lieing such an 
entity, it cannot be all-pervading. Some estimate that soul is 
equal to a digit in size, while others say that 4t is equal to a 
gmin of rice. Some posit a .soul that has a material form 
(murtain), while others maintain that it is formless (amurtam). 
Some point out that the heart is the seat of soul, while 
others oppose them by .saying that the forehead would be the 
right place ” 

Ilow can there be an agreement of views among these 
philosophers? Many moral injuries (bahudosah) may re- 

sult from the is.sues of such antagonistic lilunders. (Hence 
let us keep far from the madding crowd and ignoble strife). 
Eor \is ignorance is far better than these follies.”' 

The underlying motive of the above accounts is to make 
Sahjaya appear as an intellectual coward. These are correct 
only in so far as we are told that his studious evasion of 
certain great questions of human mind and 
equivocal statements of his own position were 
jZfaol'! •'»Pt *0 produce an intellectual torpor. But 

views were probably not so confounding 
Bene- ^licy appear in the Buddhist or the Jaina 
representation thereof. If the matters were 
so simple as his opponents would have us believe, they might 

‘ SutrA-KnUfig«-^k&, pp. 451*452. 
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have been completely ignored. The very fact that his oppo- 
nents were compelled to pnt his views to the hardest test 
argues that these could not be so easdy shelved. Sanjaya liad 
a large following in Northern India, a fact which goes at once 
to prove that there was some truth in his teaching that could 
appeal to so many thoughtful men. It is clear that be had 
studiously suspended his judgments only with regard to tliose 
great questions of which a decisive answer will ever remain a 
matter of speculation. Indeed the effect of his teaching on 
the course of Indum philosophy seems to have been twofold : 
first, that he by suspending his judgments on certain great 
questions of human mind came to indicate that their final 
answer lay beyond the domain of speculation ; and secondly, 
that he called away the attention of the philosophers from 
fruitless inquiries and directed it towards tiie Sunimum honum 
which is the attainment and preservation of uiental equanimity. 

Thus he came to be a true precursor of Mabavira who 
propounded a doctrine of antinomies (syadviida) and of the 
Buddha who advocated a critical method of investigation 
(vibhajyavada). Both Mahftvira and Buddha were unanimous 
in declaring that there are certain mooted questions of cos- 
mology, ontology, theology and eschatology on which a man is 
unable, constituted as he is, to pronounce a bold, authoritative 
or dogmatic opinion. And the questions which they put aside 
as inscrutable dilemmas are precisely those with regard to 
which Sanjaya had deliberately suspended his judgments. 
The main point in which his successors differed from him is 
that like him they did not consider those questions as fruitless 
inquiries. The inculcation of a Buddhist theory of causal 
genesis (paticcasamuppada) afforded a new scientilic way of 
approaching those questions. This fact is nowhere so clearly 
indicated as in the story of the conversion of Sariputta, for- 
merly a disciple of the veritable sceptic, to a system of philo- 
sophy which judges things critically in the light of a partly 
a priori principle, namely, the principle of causation. If it be 
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admitted that Pyrrho of Elis had imbibed his sceptical bias 
from an Indian school of sceptics, one can at once see that the 
sceptical propaganda such as those of Sanjaya were the ante* 
cedents of critical philosophies alike in India and in Europe. 

3. The Moralists. 


According to Mahavira’s definition, the Vinaya-vSdins are 
those who consider truth to be untruth and call a bad man 
good. They are those various upholders 
vinayLTWa.'"””'* doctriue of discipline who, without 

comprehending the truth (anovasaihkha), 
expound their tenets briefiy as follows ; “The objects of desire 
(attliS) are realised by us by means of vmuya alone.”' The 
doctrine of discipline, no less tbah the doctrines of non-action 
and ignorance, is opposed to the Jain a doctrine of free-will 
activity (kiriya-vada).* In commenting upon Mahavira’s 
definition §lla,nka says ; The Moralists (Vainayikas) act 
according to the principles of morality or moral discipline. 
They seek to gain a better future existence by set moral 
precepts alone.* 

Corresponding to Mahavira’s Vinaya-vada we have from 
the Buddha the expression Sllahbata-paramma, which is 
generally translated the affectation of moral vows, but 
really signifies the doctriue of moral discipline. In the 
Dhamma-sangaDi ^ the above term is defined 
as that doctrine of teachera other than the 
Buddhists according to which the pmdty of character 


Silabbata-paramasn . 


» Sutra-kfitfifiga, I. 12, 3-4. 

• II. 2. 79; Uttarftdbyajana Sutra, XVIIT. 23. Note that Jacobi translates 
Vinaya-vfida as “ idolatry, " 

" SutraoknU&figa-^Tka, p. 447 ; VainayikftnSch vinayftd eva kevalftt paralokam apic* 
chatain.” SflSfika quotes from soiuo oldci' authority : ‘f Vinaiita VinayavSdi.** 

♦ Dhamtna<8a%aoi, 1006, 1119, 1138, etc; 

‘‘ Ito bahiddft samana-brShmandnarii allena suddhivatena siuldhi-sllabbatepa saddhtti<— 
evaruptC diHln*-ayarii vncoati sllabbata^parSmaso.*' 
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is attainable only by morality, the observance of moral 
precepts, the fulfilment of the vows of chastity. Buddha- 
ghosa says that by ‘ purity ’ we arc to understand purity 
both moral and mental, ordinary and philosophic,' and that 
the term ‘moral vow’ includes the bovine vow, the canine 
vow, and such other vows, resorted to by some of the ascetics 
and penitent Brahmans.^ In the Vinaya texts Buddha is 
asked by a Bi'ahman if he was a Vinayavadi or mere Moralist. 
Apparently according to the Brahman, a Moralist was one 
who cared only for a blind adherence to an accepted 
code of moral discipline. Although Buddha’s answer was 
in the affirmative, his meaning was different from that of his 
interlocutor. He was ready to be called a Momlist only in 
the sense that he taught the subjugation of all immoral ten- 
dencies, that is to say, of all that is rooted in greed, hatred and 
delusion. Buddhaghosa wrongly takes the term vviwyaradi 
to mean the destroyer of all moral laws of society. 

The doctrine of outward morality or Formalism, along 
with Atmanistic philosophy (also called Sakkaya-ditthi) and 
Perplexity, yields under the critical analysis employed by the 
Buddha three pairs of opposite eiTors. The 'Atmanistic 
philosophy, for instance, involves such a pair of opposed 
blunders as Eternalism and Annihilationism, the speculations 
about the finiteness and infinity of the world and the like. 
The pair of blunders involved in Perplexity comprises 
* Agnosticism ’ and * Scepticism.’ Now the tw'o extremes (dve 
ants) to be avoided or reconciled in regard to the Buddhist 
system of morals are briefly described by Buddha as * the 
frivolity of worldly life ’ (kamasnkhallikftnuyoga) on the one 
hand, and * the barbarity of asceticism ’ (attakilamathftmiyoga) 
on the other.* 

», » AtthMSKnl, pp. 348, 365, 377, etc. : " saddhtti kiteea-Buddhi par*m«tth»Biiddhi 
bbataib T* nibbSpam eva.” See for OovaU, Knkkora-vata, etc, MajjUima.niMyn, 
I. 897. 

» Dhamma-cakka-poTattana Sntta: r/. Ilajjhima-mk«jfa, I: 166 foU. 
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All these dogmatic errors can be overcome by a true insight 
into truth.* The doctrine of outward morality was regai’ded by 
Buddha both as an erroneous dogma and a 
The fnndamentei false path. The real meaning of the term 

rules 01 conduct * ^ 

common to both tho Sllabbata or Vinaya-vada, as contrasted with 

Jains and Buddhists : 

contrast with the thc doctrines of Mahavira and Buddha, can be 

codes of other . - i. 

schools. gleaned from the fragment on Morality (Sila- 

kkhandha) incorporated in the first thirteen 
suttas of the Dlgha-nikaya.^ Throughout this fragment 
Buddha’s object is to make it quite clear that he was not a 
Moralist in the accepted sense of the term. Buddha says 
that the uniustructed might praise him only with regard 
to things trivial, mattei*s of little value, and mere morality 
(slla-mattaih). Tliey might say, for example : “ Abandoning 
slaughter and destruction of life, he is compassionate and 
kind to all living creatures : Abandoning theft, he takes 
only what is given and lives in honesty and purity of heart, 
and so forth.” “ It is not with regard to those things, but 
mainly with regard to matters more profound, subtle, 
comprehensible only by the wise, that he could be 
rightly praised (or blamed).” This fragment containing a 
statement of the moral precepts of the Buddhists occurs in 
a scattered form in the four corners of the Jaina and 
Buddhist literatures, and enables us to determine the moral 
teachings of other schools as contrasted with the ethical views 
of both Maliftvlra and Buddha. The fragment is divided into 
three sections: the short, thc medium-length and long para- 
graphs on conduct. The rules of conduct contained in the first 
section were those observed by the Buddhists, Jains and other 
recluses. Each of these rules implies an antitliesis which relates 
to the moral conduct of others. The following two sections 
are only an elaboration of the first. The details have reference 
to manifold practices and activities of the time. These may 

* Dhamma'Saftga^i, 1009- 
‘ Dial. B., pp. 3-26, 
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be broadly arranged under the following heads : (1) Religious, 
cotnprishig rites and ceremonies — performance of various sacrifi* 
oes; polytheistic worship (deva-dhamma), such as the worship 
of the sun, moon and earth, the invocation of Siri, tbc goddess 
of luck ; making vows to the gods and paying them when the 
wishes are fulfilled ; pilgrimage to holy places ; bathing in the 
rivers in order to purify one’s soul ; oracular answers from the 
gods ; etc. (2) Scientific, comprising the mathematical, the 
astrological, and the medical ; foretelling the eclipses and 
aberrations of the heavenly bodies, the occurrences of earth- 
quake.®, the rainfall, the food-supply, the general conditions of 
existence and health, fixing lucky days for marriage, hostilities 
and other purposes ; counting numbers, summing up large totals ; 
practising as an oculist or as a surgeon, or as a doctor for 
children, etc. (3) Artistic, comprising architecture (vatthu- 
vijja), painting, music, poetry, etc. (4) Popular pmctices — 
games, sports, amusements, festivities, and so forth. (6) 
Social, moral and political. 

For our present purpose the fragment with its counterpart 
in the Jaina Aupapatika Sutra* has value only in so far 
as it illustrates the moral teachings and practices prevalent 
in the country before and during the time of Mabavira 
and Buddha. These teachings may be taken to represent 
three systems of moral discipline: first, the system as ex- 
pounded in the Dharma-sutras and Grihya-sutras ; secondly, 
that elaborated in the existing Niti-literature ; and thirdly, 
that embodied in the Kama-sutras. The first system is 
concerned with the discussion of general principles of social 
morality, justice, and the duties of individuals in various 
capacities. The subject matter of this system is Dharma or 
juristic morals providing a standard mainly for the BrShman. 
The second system is concerned with questions of polity 
and government, and the object which it seeks to secure 
is Artha — material advantage or prosperity. It provides a 


' Secs. 62.130. 
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standard mainly for the King. The third system aims at 
teaching us how to regulate our individual and natural desires 
for pleasure (Kama) ; it provides a standard mainly for the 
lover. 

Thus all these systems are distinguished from a system 
of speculation (Snviksaki) of which the subject of investi- 
gation is Mok^ or final release. Anvik^ki provides a 
standard mainly for the dispassionate recluse. Accordingly, 
we propose to make a brief survey of the moral standards 
of the time under Kama (Erotic morals or Hedonism), Artha 
(Political morals or Utility), and Hharma (Juiistic morals or 
Equity). Thesse three systems were, according to tradition,* 
later developments out of a common mass of Vedic lore 
and their inter-dependence in secular Brahmanism is amply 
home out by the fact that the general principles of morality 
which they inculcate are embedded in the treatises of veritably 
the same Brahmanical writers or schools. These systems can 
claim a place in the history of Indian philosophy on the 
ground that their teachings rest upon two accepted ideas of 
Brahmanical philosophy : (1) that all human arts inclusive 
of all human institutions such as those of marriage and the 
rest must be an imitation of or a conformation to divine arts 
as manifested through the purposive order of nature®: and 
(2) that all human systems must be conceived on a graduated 
scale in accordance with the fundamental truth of the gradual 
development of self-consciousness.® 


' C/. KAmnsutra by VAtsy&yniw, Chap. I, and Hahsbharata, fiAntiparva, Canto 9, V. 28. 
See Mr, H. C. Cbaklaflar’s p«i»er tii VfitBjiijaua (Calcutta University Journal of the Dept, 
of Lettcr», Vol. IV). 

^ Sec ttliica of MahuUlsa AitHi'oya. 

Sue iliu Tuitiii'iyu philusopliy under Yaruna. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
Tjsachers of Erotic Morals. 


Since Mahidasa it has been recognised by many thinkers 
that happiness is the one end of all things. What we call bliss 
(ftnanda) or contemplative joy is nothing but a culmination 
. of the happiness resulting from satisfac- 

A grots hedonintic * 

Md implied in Erotic tiou of various desircs (kama). Hence as 
of existence, so of happiness there are infinite 
gradations. The lowest form of desire or feeling is appetitive. 
The next higher form is sensual in its varying degrees. 
It seems that Mahavira’s expression Sensualism (siiya-vadA)* 
has direct reference to the seusualistic principles such as those 
expounded in Vatsayana’s Kama-siitra. (Abhaya-deva identi* 
fies mya-vMa w'ith the Buddhist system.) Buddha has a 
similar expression, Panca-kama-gupa-dHtha-dhamma-nibbaija- 
vSda.^ It is defined as an opinion of some teachers according to 
which the soul attains Nirvapa, i.e., the fulfilment of all desires, 
through full indulgence of the five pleasures of sense. The 
term * sensual desires* (kamacchanda)® which is explained in 
numerous Buddhist texts, and considered as a hindrance to 
higher life (nivarapa), has bearing upon the system of 
Xama'SQtra. 

The Buddhist Eama-sutta* presupposes treatises on Erotic 
or Eugenic Morals, latterly systematised in the EAma-sutra 
ascribed to Yatsyayana. The date of this work in its present 
form is unknown.” In its general structure it seems to resemble 
the Eautiliya Arthasastra.* It is particularly remarkable that 

^ SthSuSiiga, tv, 4. * Dial. Bi, II. 49-50. 

* MahAniddosa, p. 2. * SuttanipAta ; MabAniddeea, 1-22. 

Mr. Chakladar has placed the date of the KAtuasutra in tho 3rd century A.D., and 
■ought to prove that there ia a wonderful agreement between the KAmaautra and the 
XalpMutra of Apaataiaba* 

48 
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the two works have each a chapter called ‘ Aupanisadikam ’ 
dealing with medicine and charms. The following fragment 
of Buddha seems to have reference to such Atharvana doctrine: 

“ Some recluses and Brahtnapas make use of charms to make 
people lucky or unlucky, to procure abortion, to bring on dumb- 
ness cause virility, deprive a man of potency 

In the concluding verses of the existing Kamasutra we 
are told that Vatsyayana wrote a systematic 
Vktsyayana and Mb treatise ou the subicct of Erotic Morals 

predecesaors. 

after the due consultation of older treatises 
of Babhravya and others. And in the introductory chapter 
we have mention of Svetaketu, the son of Uddalaka, 
Babhravya of Panca.la,‘^ Dattaka, Carayana, Suvariianabha, 
Ghotaka-mukha, and others as teachers who left only 
fragmentary works. Of these Svetaketu is referred to as the 
earliest of them. In the body of the text their opinions are 
quoted and discussed. Ghotaka-mukha is mentioned in the 
ancient Buddhist records as a Brahman teacher who had 
some conversation with the venerable Udena while the latter 
was staying at Benares. He plainly told Udena that he 
could not believe that there could be a virtuous hermit 
{n'aithi dfuimmiko paribbujo). 

In the Majjhima-nikaya we have mention of four Vacchas 
or Vatsyas, all of whom were Wanderers and one was named 
Tevijja-Vacchagotta. Tevijja-Vacchagotta had a philosophi- 
cal discussion witli Buddha as to whether it is possible for a 
worldly man with worldly ties to make an end of suffering after 
death, i.c., to attain immortality. Buddha answered in the 
negative, but he added that he knew of one within his experi- 
ence who, even being a worldly man, succeeded in obtaining 
eternal life. Buddha did not give the name of the person, 

' Dial. B , II. 23-26. 

» See Mr. Chakladar’a remarks about VAbhrarja (C. U. J. D. L., IV, pp. 87*89), ttig 
Burmiao about the association of the early history of Ifirotic Science with Paficila seems 
quite sound. 
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but merely mentiooed him as an upholder of the doctrine of 
action, a believer in free-will activity (kamma-vftdi kiriya-vSdi).‘ 
But there is also mention of a Wanderer, Pilotika VacchSyana. 
It would show that there was at the time a distinct school of 
Wanderers, known as the VacchSyanas.* His question clearly 
shows that be was interested in mundane matters. 

According to Hemacandra, Vatsyftyana was one of the 

names of CSnakya, the traditional author of the Kautiliya 

Artha-sastra. This is at variance with the account of the 

^ . Paucatantra, which tells us that the Dharma- 

Ksma-gQtra and ^stras belong to Manu and others, the 

Artha-atsUa. . . , - , ^ , , 

Artha-sastras to C&nakya and others, and 

the Khma-sastras to VatsySyana and others.'^ Nevertheless 
VStsyftyana’s Karaa-sutra shows, in its general structurer 
and style, a resemblance to the Kautiliyia Artha-.^tra. 
It is expressly mentioned in the two works that the 
systems which they embody arc, as contrasted with a philo- 
sophical system, altogether a practical way of life (Jokayatra). 
The point in which they differ is that the former lays the 
whole stress on Kama or Pleasure, and the latter on Artha, 
Material advantage.* But we must remember that Kautilya 
assigns due place to pleasure in his system, when he says: 
One ought to enjoy pleasure or happiness, in so far as 
it does not conflict with the principles of law and polity ; 
none should be deprived of happiness. Pleasure, advantage 
and righteousness form a category of three (trivarga). They 
are of equal (practical) value, and inter-dependent. When 
one of them is not cultivated the other two are impaired 
thereby.® 

Majjhima-nikilya, JI. 158. Mujjhima-niMjrn, II. 483; I. 175. 

^ ‘*Tain Dharina-&latr(lni Manv^dTni, Artha^sSstrani CAnalcvftdIui, KSma-saatrAni Vit- 
•yftyanSdTni.’' Quoted by Shama Shastr}', ludrodoction to Kautitiya Ariba^fitra, p. VIII. 
The personal name of VAtsj&yana probably was Mallanffga. 

* AithaMstra, I. 7; XV. 1 : ** Artha eva pradhSna*'; " Artha-mulaih bi dbarma-kima 
iti.” 

* Jbid, I. 7 f Xy. 1 ; pharmirthaWrodhena kimaih MTeta, na nistnkha sylt," 
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And we must note in justice to Vatsyayana that in his 
introductory statement and concluding words he points out 
that the ultimate aim of his work is to teach the subjuga- 
tion of the senses or self conquest (indriya-jaya). With regard 
to this point his position is similar to all the Niti-karas, the 
writers on Polity. Particularly in his introductory chapter, 
he teaches us not to indulge in sensuality. He admits that of 
the three — good principle, advantage and sensuality, the 
first two are far superior to the last-mentioned object. He 
warns us of the dangers we have to meet on the way of 
pleasure : the loss of friendship with the good, association 
with obnoxious people, waste of fortune, impurity, fear, 
nervous weakness, distrust, and fall in public estimation. 
We may hear of many persons who brought ruin upon 
themselves and their families by their subjection to sensual 
desires. Yet sense-indulgences, like daily food, are requii*ed 
for the preservation of the body. Good principle and 
advantage are at the root of desired result which is 
happiness.^ Another point in which VatsySyana agrees with 
the Niti-karas is that he is not a believer in a Deity or in over 
ruling Pate, but only in manly strength (purusa-kfira). 

The ethical value of Vatsyftyana’s doctrine, judged as 
a summary of Hedonistic morals, is slight. However, 
it contains matters which may interest the students of 
modern science of Eugenics, the division of men and women 
into four sexual types, for example. Following his prede- 
cessors, Y&tsySyana divides man’s life into three periods: 
boyhood, youth and old-age According to his view, boyhood 

should be spent in learning, youth in 

VltiiySyan’g doctrine . j. t i 1 • i. j ij 

ntmming up Hedonig. enjoyment of pleasures and riches, and old- 

tio morals. , - • • i j j a v g i. 

age in good principle and detachment from 
all material concerns. He defines pleasure (kama) as the 
activity of the special senses — hearing, touch, sight, taste and 


' Kima-Btttra, II, 
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smell — which is brought into exercise by their natural affinity 
for the specific objects, and the pleasurable feeling which 
results therefrom.' The senses are inseparable from the self 
and are all based upon the mind. From this is apparent the 
appropriateness of the name — the doctrine of pleasures of the 
five senses — given by the Buddha to such a view as this. The 
name is a descriptive one — pamaA-anmgtma-diUhM-dhamnia- 
n^ham'-vMa, and the implied sense is that we can realise 
Nirvapa, the summmn bonnnit the fulfilment of all desires, 
in this present consciousness, by indulgence of the senses. 
No doubt VstsySyana speaks of self-conquest or subjugation 
of the senses, but his real view is that wo should proceed 
through indulgence to achieve this end of desires. Thus we see 
that his teaching was in a sense a mockery of selfconquest. 
If the Kamasutra be studied in relation to the voluptious life 
of Indian princes and rich bankers and to the general immo- 
rality of human society, one cannot but agree, with Br. F. W. 
Thomas that it does not represent after all any vicious system. 
Its primary object, as set forth in the closing chapter of the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanisad, is to teach a way of life M'hich 
is essential to the preservation and betterment, of the race, 
and as such the system forms an integral part of Brahrnanic 
ethics. The system as a whole emanated undoubtedly out of 
the Brahrnanic theory of art (see Aitareya ethics, p. 83 f.) 
None should fight shy of claiming ancient Indian treatises of 
erotic science as a rich heritage. 


^ Kama-satm, II : ''^0tra*tTRk'Cak.7ar-jihvS*ghrft9einftin Itmatamjukt<>?ia manasiftdhU' 
(bitAnSm Bve^n sve^a vi^ayci^vannkulyata^i pravyitH kftina 
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Teachers of Political Morals. 

By the term Artha, — Wealth or Material AdTantage, 
Vatsyayana understands the acquisition and increase of 
. • ■ , . .u in general, land, gold, cattle, furniture, 

Dolmition of Artha. " ^ j 7 7 7 7 

etc. The science which treats of the 
subject of wealth is called Varta. Commerce and agricul- 
ture fall within the province of Varta, the science of 
Wealth or Economics. Brihaspati is traditionally known 
as the first author of the science of wealth (artha- 
sastra).' 

The above definition of wealth is implied also in Buddha’s 
E&ma-sutta : “ If the desire cherished by a man be fulfilled, 
the mortal becomes glad-hearted indeed, obtaining what he 
desired. On the other hand, his desires being unfulfilled, he 
feels himself distressed, like one pierced with an arrow. The 
thoughtful man who renounces all ambitious desires, as one 
runs away from a snake, overcomes the torments of desire. 
The man who hankers after land, houses, gold, cattle, horses, 
slaves, women, friends and various other possessions, allows 
these minor things to overpower him and enemies — internal 
and external — to trample him down 

According to Kautilya the Sciences (vidyas) are four; 
Philosophy, the three Vedas, Economics, and the Science of 


' Kama sutra» 1, 7 ; II, 8-9. 

* CommeBtary on Kama-sntta in t)ie Mab&niddeaa, 1-22, 
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Administration.' Philosophy, he says, is the light or guide 
to all other branches of knowledge, to all particular sciences, 
it opens the way for all our . activities, 
foundation of all pHnciplea, 
the giver of eternal life.' The three Vedas, 
together with all supplementary works and sciences, lay down 
the general rules relating to men of four castes and of four 
‘ estates ’ or orders of training. So by the three Vedas 
Kautilya really means the Dharma-sastras. The subjects of 
enquiry of Varta, the science of wealth, arc agriculture, cattle- 
rearing, trade and commerce. The science of Administra- 
tion (Dapidanlti) enables a man to gain what is not gained, 
to protect what is gained, to increase what is protectfjd, and 
to benefit public institutions therewith. 

* 

Although from one point of view Kautilya accords the 
highest place to Metaphysics and from the other point of view 
he gives the same place to Danda — the science of Administra 
tion. In fact, he consider Da^da to T)e at the root of other 
three sciences., Vinaya or Discipline is at tlie root of Daijda, 
His definition of Vinaya is that which provides a .safe-guard 
for all living beings. Discipline may be either cultivated or 
natural. Por instance. Nature govern.? substances -living 
individuals — not non -substances (kriyahi dravyam vinayati 


* 'ICautilja tells us that the MUnavas rejfarfled phiJosophy as a particular pha.se i f the 
three Vedas. Those of the Brihaspati school veco^niaed only two Scicitces, Bconornics and 
the science of Govern mont. They considered the Uireo Vedas to be a mere system of 
moral conduct, that is to say, a mere way of life. Au.s<ano6fi8, on the other hand, recog- 
nised only one science, namely the science of Govonunent. The three philosophical 
systems recognised by Kautilya are Sainkhyani, Yoga and Lokiyata. The three Vedas 
investigate the good and bad principles; Economics prosperity and adversity; and the 
science of Governniont the good and the bad policy, From his further discussion it appears 
that he accords the highest place to Philosophy. Brihaspati-sVitra, 1.3: “Dandanltir ova 
vidyft.” The Bfirhasputya-s recognised only the science of Government as the science. 
However, the statement is modified elsewliere, in the later portions of the siltra, f lT, 9 
following. 

* “PradTpal> sarva-vidyinam upaya-sarva^karmaySm. Asrayali HarvadharmsiDaia sAsva* 
lU&uvlksaki mala.” Arha»§Sstra, 1.1. 
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nftdravyaih). Discipline which is cultivated includes reverence 
for the teacher, attention, reception, retention, understanding, 
and so forth.* 

The same broad division of the science of utility (Artha* 
^tra), also known as the science of polity (Nlti-^tra, £&ja- 
^tra), into Economics (Yarta) and Politics (Daiida>nlti) 
is adopted by all the leading political writers.* 
Niti sastra.-Soiisuai. It IS Clear trom Kautilyas division and 
ra?raHty'’comSl^T“” definition that the principles of utility; no 
less tlian the principles of self-perfection, 
rest ultimately upon Vinaya, — order, discipline, restraint, social 
organisation or moral culture in the widest possible sense. 
But we must not lose sight of the dilference between a Kama- 
^tra and a Niti-sastra, or between Sensualism and Utility. 
With regard to the first difference, we are told in the Sakra- 
nlti that whereas an Artha^tra enumerates the public and 
private functions of kings in accordance with the dictates of 
druti and Smriti, a Kama s^tra describes the characteristic 
marks — physical and mental — of living beings, both male and 
female.® In addition to this scientific difference we have to 
consider the difference in the moral means by which the 
sensualist and political teachers seek to realise their objects, 
pleasure and material advantage. As we have seen, with the 
former the royjrl road to happiness is the full indulgence of the 
five senses. According to the latter, sense-indulgence cannot 
be conducive to material advantage, licnee all political 
teachers insist on self -conquest (indriya-jaya) as the essential 
duty of the king and his servants. But they concede this 
much to the sensualist vieM' that a man should enjoy the 
pleasures of life in so far as they do not conflict with the 
principles of good conduct, justice and economy, and that none 

^ Artha-^stra, 1. 1>2. 

^ Bphaspati-sutra, 1*3; 6ukra-nit)| 1.303*31 

> Sukra-Blti, lV.3.U0.a4, cf. OUl. B. 11.19. 
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should be deprived of happiness. Thus we see that Sensualism 
and Utility agree in considering happiness to be the highest good. 

These early developments of political theory have a real and 
close connexion with the progress of philosophy and ethics. 

Divergent as the traditions are, they seem to 

political apeculations OH tlllS point^ Tiftmoly theit thoy dll 

* mention Cauakya, Kautilya, or Vispiugupta 
as the greatest landmark in the development 
of Indian political science and literature. A fairly large 
number of works* are associated with the name of Cauakya, 
the prime minister of king Candragupta Maurya of Magadba. 
The best know'n of these works is the Artha-^stra, discovered 
a few years ago in South India by Pandit Shama Shastri of 
Mysore. Prof. Jolly considers the Kautiliya Artha-sastra to 
be “ one of the most important discoveries ever made in the 
whole range of Sanskrit literature,” as it has thrown a flood 
of light “ on the political condition of India in the very time^ 
when Megasthenes visited it.” 


While scholars are unanimous in their verdict on the threat 
historical value of the work, they are divided in opinion ou the 
question as to its real author. There are three schools of 
opinion. Prof. Hillebrandt,® who is supported 
opw^" ** the by Prof. Jolly, maintains that it was the 

KMt^a*Arthi«s«tra“ of Kautiiya cauakya’s school, rather 

than of himself. Pandit Shama Shastri and 
Prof. JaoobP maintain an individual authorship of the work. 


' Niti-^taka; Niti-sftra; LaghQ-c«gakya-rfijauIti.§«itra; Vriddha-efi^akya-rAjaaTti- 
ttatra : Ca^akya-filoka ; CAnakya-sutra; liitopadefia. 

* Uber das Kau^ilya-fiAgtra and Vorwandtes, Breslau, 1908. 

As to the progress made by scholars in the study of the Indian science of polity previous 
to the .discovery of the Kautiliya ArCha-sIstra, Dr. Thomas points out that The propaga- 
tion of the policy in fable (the Fables of Pilpay) was hrst adumbrated by Sir William 
Jones — . In its technical form the Indian science first became known by the publication 
of the KAmandaki-NItisftra — . The neat stage is represented by two valu^ble^ j^ublications 
of Prof. Formichi — Briiiaapati*8utra, p. 131. 

* Uber die Kchtheit dos Kautiliya in Berlin Academy Sitsangberichte, 1011 and 1912. 
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Prof. Keith, on the other hand, holds “ that the Artha-sastra is 
based on his (Kautilya’s) teaching, though not by his own 
hand.’” 

Prof. Rhys Davids agrees with Prof. Keith in saying that 
“ the maxims [of state-craft in the Artha-sastra] constantly 
refer to Chanakya under the .suggestive name of Kautilya 
(“ cunning,” “ deceptive ”), as if one were to speak of 
Machiavelli as “ the trickster.” They refer also to China, and 
they refer to royal mints in constant work. Neither of these 
was possible till long after Chiinakya’s time (4tb century B.C.). 
They breathe, too, the spirit of a later time, the time in litera- 
ture of the Meriting of manuals, and, in politics, not of a great 
empire like Chandragupta’s, but of contending states.”* 

_ It would be idle on our part to speculate here M'hether the 
Artha-sastra in question was composed by Kautilya himself, 
or by his school, or by someone else. The work in its present 
form embodies the views of Kautilya along with those of 
others, and thus enables us to discriminate the opinion.s which 
are strictly Kautilya’s own from those which are not his, i.e., 
which are older. And so long as we can do that it is 
immaterial to enquire when the work was written or by whom. 

As Pandit Shama Shastri and Prof. Jacobi point out, in the 
body of the work the opinions of Kautilya’s predecessors are 
frequently quoted and discussed. They include both schools 
and individuals. The schools are the Mftnavas, 
Barhaspatyas, Ausanasas, Ambhiyas (of 
Taxila ?), and the Tarasaras ; and the indivi- 
duals are Bharadvaja, KauiUka Bharadvaja, Yi^laksa, Pisuna, 
Pisunaputra, Katyayana, Kaunapa-danta, Vata-vyadhl, Bahu- 
dantl-putra, Kiujalka, Dirgha Carayaiia, and Ghotaka-mukba. 
Some of these names occur in the Mahabliarata ; Yaisalaki^a, 
Manu, Indra, Bahudantaka, Barhaspatya, Kavi (Us'anasa), 


* J. R. A. S., January, 1916. 

* The Economic Journal of the Royal Economic Society, Dec., 1916, p. 619. 
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Gkurasiras, etc. ; two in V&tsyayana’s Kftma>Btltra : C&r&ya];^ 
and Qhotaka*mukha;' one in the M&nas&ra'YSstusascra : Yi^ 
lak§ia. 

With regard to ths predecessors of Kautilya, our conclusions 
are : (1) That the schools referred to were not strictly and 

exclusively political schools, but legal and ethical schools who 
had certain opinions on political and artistic matters. Law in 
ancient times was mingled with religion, morality and politics. 
The existing legal manuals, both ancient and modern, “ devote 
some of their chapters to discussions of political subjects like 
the duties of kings, public finance, civil and criminal laws, and 
judicial procedure.”* 

(2) That the allusion to Dlrgha CftrSyapa and Ghotaka* 
mukha in Yatsyayana’s Kama-sQtra and the Kautiliya Artha* 
sSstra throws light on the close relations between Sensualism 
and Utilitarian morality. Birgha Carftyapa (Digha Earayapa) 
and Ghotaka-mukha were both younger contemporaries ^ f 
Buddiia. Of them, the former was a near attendant of king 
Fasenadi of Kosala.* 

(3) That the individuals who placed the science of royal 
polity on an independent footing by gradually separating iti 
province from that of the older legal systems were mostly 
known as Parivrajakas,^ — -the wanderers as distinguished, on 
one hand, from the Hermits, Ascetics and Recluse philosophers, 
and on the other hand, from the Brahmans with kingly powers, 
the ministers and officers of state, the Maha^las or teachers of 
various sciences and arts, and the priests. In the early 
Buddhist records * we have frequent mention of a number of 
such Wanderers, all of whom were the contemporaries of 
Buddha, e.g., Pottha-pada, Digha-nakha, Sakula Udayi, 

^ Cf. Thomas' Biibaspati-sutra, p. 132. 

* Pdblio Admioisfcration in Ancient India, p. 5. 

* Majjhima-mkSya, 11.118. 

* DTgha-nik«ya, I. 178 ; Majjhima-nikftya, I. 369, 481. 483. 489. 491, 601, 618 j II. 1. 23. 
29. 40 ; III ; 207. Angubtara-uikaya. II. 30. 1 ; 11. 186. 1 ; etc. 
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Anna-bhara, Varadhara, PotSliya or Potali-putta, Ugga- 
hamaoa, Veklianassa Kaccina, Msga^diya, Sandaka, TJttiya, 
three Vaccha-gottas, Sabhiya, and Pilotika Vaochayana, 
Besides these Wanderers we have to take into account many 
celebrated Brahman teachers of Buddha’s time, such as 
Pokkharasati (Puskarasadi), SunadaDthi, (^aunadanta or ^u- 
naka), Kutadanta, Lobicca, Kahki (Canki), Tarukkha (Taru- 
ksya), Janussoni (Jatasruti), Todeyya, Todeyya-putta or 
Subha, Kapatbika Bharadvaja, Aggika Bh 9 >radva.ja, Pi^d^l^ 
Bharadvaja, ICasi Bharadvaja, Vasettha, AssalSyana, Moggal- 
ISna, Parasariya, Vassakara and others.' 

The best way of distinguishing between the Wanderers, 
strictly so called, and the Recluse philosophers — who were in 
a sense a class of Wanderers is probably this. We may here 
suppose that in speaking of “ harsh language ” (parusa- 
vjtca) or “ wrangling phrases,” Buddha had in mind the disci- 
ples of such Recluse philosophers as Parana 

Distinction between i ii 

the Wanderers and the Kassapa, Kakuda Katyayana, and others, 

Reel asc philosophers. i m i • p cc * » 

while in speaking of ‘‘ vain conversation 
(samphappalapa) or “ manifold beastly talk ” (aneka-vihita 
tiracchana-katha), he had in mind chiefly the disciples of the 
Wanderers. The disciples of the six famous Recluse philo- 
sophers would say to one another : “You don’t understand 
this doctrine and discipline, I do. How should you know 
about this doctrine and discipline ? You have fallen into 

wrong views. It is I who am in the right ”* The disciples 

of the Wanderers, rather of BrithmaDa-paribhS>3ak& as dis- 
tinguished from aiinatitthiya-paribbS.3aka, were addicted to 
such vain and low conversation as talk about kings, robbers 
and rebels, mioistera of state, war and warfare ; talk about 
foods and drinks, clothes, beds, garlands, perfumes; talk 
about relations, equipages, villages, towns, cities, and coun- 
tries; tales about women, heroes, streets, departed spirits; 

> D!gha-mkS 7 », I 87, 111, 127, 224. 284 : 1. 16, 164, 176, etc. 

• Dial. B. II. 14-16. tfeJjhiau.BiUya, IT. 3. 
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miscellanoous talk ; speculations about the origin of the 'world 
including human institutions, the apparition and distribution 
of land and water, or briefly, about the successive phases of 
existence and non-existence.”* 

The above list given by Buddha of low topics is of great 
importance from- the historical standpoint. 

The historicalimpor- 

tanoe of the list of low first^ it sums up the iiiHiiifoid topics 
which fall within the province of the science 
of utility or royal polity. Secondly, it sets forth the view of 
Buddha and other Kecluse philosophers on politics. Politics 
was to them mere gossip or foolish talk. And thirdly, . it 
shows that although with the Wanderers in general the 
subjects of constant and habitual discussion comprised all social 
and political questions and though the discussion of philo- 
sophical problems was but a hobby, so to speak, they were not 
altogether indifferent to the great spiritusfl striving which was 
going on in the country all round, side by side with its 
intellectual and material progress. 

The Buddhist accounts of the Wanderers arc extremely 
meagre, and appear in places too symraetiical to be suscep- 
tible of historical proof. For instance, almost all the Wanderer 
teachers are represented as having three hundred folio w^ers 
each. Nevertheless they place before us a few' broad facts 
relating to the Wanderers. 

In the first place, the Buddhist records agree with the 
Brahman law-books in representing the 

The Brfthman Wande- i i i a 

ren farniehed a con- Wanderers Bs tliose BrShmans who cut oil 
theEeciaaei and the coiinection With thc woFld, and passecl into a 
Brahmana. Hiode of life which admitted of no caste- 

system or class-distinctions.* In this they were in no way 
different from the Becluse proper. Another point of resem- 
blance between them and the Recluses is that they sought to 

* Dial B. pp. 13-14. This is one of the etock-passag^s in the Jaina Ahgaa. 

• Sahkara in hit comments on the Vedfinta-sutra, IT, 3. 16, sarcastically remarks : ** A« 

aometimea the Pariyrajakas aro distinguished from the Bri&hmans/' 
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build up a system of moral philosophy entirely upon a human 
or rational ground rather than on a theocratic basis. They 
differed, however, from the latter by the strong moral justi* 
iication which they offex’ed for the current Asrama-theory of 
life, and other social laws and usages. Thus we can easily 
see that the Wanderers proper by their views and ways of 
life furnished a connecting link between the Recluses, on 
one hand, and the Brahmans ou the other, the Recluses 
who were inspired with ideas of sweeping reform in religion 
and philosophy, and the Brahmans who, in their various 
capacities, governed society, and were naturally anxious to 
safeguard their interests and influence against every dangerous 
change. Hence is the justification of the significant name 
Brahmana'paribbajakS. Further, understanding this connect- 
ing link we can see.near relation in which ethics and politics, 
or a Bharma-sastra and an Artha-i^tra stand to each other. 
In the second place, it is manifest from these records that 
travellers as the Brahman Wanderers were, they were in a 
position to learn the languages, customs and usages of the 
people living in different parts of the world in which they 
themselves lived. And we must remember that in those 
early ages of civilisation when there was neither any printing 
press nor any easy means of Communication between one 
country and another, elements of knowledge could be 
gathered, disseminated or utilised for scientific purpose by 
no better means than such travelling. The Brihaspati-sfltra, 
therefore, rightly insists : “ Manliness consists in rising 
superior to one’s weaknesses. A man learns endurance by 
residence in other countries. A prince should acquire know- 
ledge of all powers, times, countries, conciliations, natures 
(views, w'ays and temperament), strengths, exercises and 
ages.”' It is hardly necessary to mention that even in the 
time of Buddha the knowledge of different languages (deda- 


* Of. Thomas' Brihaspati-slitra, III. 1-3. 
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bha^-Fijn&na) and usages (desadi-dliarma) was recognised 
sciences or branches of learning. And in the third place, we 
may learn from these records that the Brahman Wanderers 
were known to their contemporaries generally by some nick- 
names. Let us consider, for instance, the names Pottha-pada, 
Uggahamana, and Digha-nakha. The name Pottha-pada 
literally means one who was a prostiia or pusta-pada, — sufferer 
from elephantiasis. The name Vata-vyadhi (The rheumatic) 
given in the Kautillya Arthasastra is a similar example. 
Another name is Uggahamana, which literally means one Avho 
gazes upward, one with rolling eyes, that is to say, one who is 
goggle-eyed (Visalaksa). Similiarly the name Digha-nakha 
signifies one with long nails. By the nick-names we trace 
some of the teachers w'hose views are quoted and discussed 
in the Kautillya Artha&lstra as Wanderers mentioned in the 
oldest Buddhist recoi’ds. 

Furthermore, from the discussions reported by the 
Buddhists we find traces of the personal views upheld by the 
Wanderers. These views may be arranged under three heads; 
philosophical, ethical, and political. Of these we need only 
consider the philosophical and the ethical. 

As regards their philosophical views, the Brahman Wan- 
derers seem to have drawn inspiration from post-Vedic 
philosophies rather than neo-Vedic or pre- 

Tho philoiophical . ,ri, i , • t > • i 

TiewB of th6 Wan. Buddhistic. The problems with winch 
Pottha-pada, Aggi-Vacchagotta and Uttiya 
(Atreya) were confronted were these : Is the world as a whole 
entemal or not ? Is the psychical identical with the corporeal, 
or are the soul and the bo<ly two separate entities ? Does a 
human being who has Iw his enlightenment and character 
reached the highest conceivable standard of perfection conti- 
nue to exist after death or not ? All these problems may be 
reduced to one ; Is there an incorporeal and extra-mental 
soul or not? Aggivessana Digha-nakha is said to have 
maintained this view: Nothing of me abides (sabham me 
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na khamati). Buddha said in reply : If it be, as you say, that 
nothing of yours abides, then it follows that the dogmatic 
assertion which is yours also does not abide.* Sakula Udfiyi 
who declared himself to be a disciple of Mahsvira (Nigantha 
N6taputta) was of opinion that soul is the highest self or 
entity which remains untouched after death, and that our 
real self-existence is one of unmixed happiness (ekanta- 
sukha), — the absolute bliss which can be realised by means 
of moral restraint and religious penance (tapogu^a).* A 
fuller discussion of the philosophical views ' of the BrShman 
Wanderers appears in the Pottha-plda.Sutta. It is a dialogue 
between Pottha-pSda and Buddha, which adopts, as Prof. 
Rhys Davids points out, the Socratic method of securing a 
dialectical advantage over opponents’ views. This dialogue 
reminds us of the episode of Indra and Prajapati in the 
Chftndogya Upanisad. In it we are told that the Wanderer 
Fottha-pada or Vata-vySdhi was a believer in three grades of 
soul : the gross or corporeal (Olarika, i.e., sthhla or bhhtSmS ) ; 
the mental (manomaya), and the incorporeal, immaterial or 
purely cognitive (arupa or sannSmaya, t. e., vijnS,natma).^ 
Turning to the ethical views of the Wanderers and other 
ancient Moralists (Vinaya-vadins), we observe that they all 
„ conceived unmixed happiness (ekanta-sukba) 

The etfctc*! view* of . , , .. . „ 

the wuiderere and as the highest good. Accordingly, all efforts 
other Mocaiiate. should be directed to this one end. 

But their method of self-training was imperfect or 'defective. 
Indeed, the fault which Buddha, in agreement with his 
predecessor MahKylra, found with their method of self* 
training was that it emphasised only the negative or privative 
side of virtue. In other words, the Moralists attempted to 
regulate outward conduct or behaviour of man ratiier than 
build up his character by developing all active nsMal 

' Majjhima-nikaya, I. 407. 

• ibid, IL B6-37. 

• Dial. B. II. 
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faculties. “ A Bhik^u sliall not possess any store. He must 
be chaste. He must not change his residence during the 

rainy season He shall abandon all desire for sweet food. 

He shall restrain his speech, sight and actions. He shall not 
take parts of plants and trees.... Out of season he shall not 
dwell a second night in the same village.... He shall avoid the 
destruction of seeds. He shall he indifferent towards all 
creatures, whether they df) him an injury or a kindness. He 
shall not undertake any work for his livelihood.”' Such 
are the rules which are laid down in the Brahman law- 
books, and which apply to the Wanderers and Recluses. 
The Wanderer Sakula Udayi, as we saw, maintained 
that the formulated path (akaravati patipada) to the realisa- 
tion of unmixed happiness is twofold : abstention from killing, 
robbing, adultery and lying, and various » penances.- The 
Wanderer Uggahamiina or Visjilaksa, son of SSamana-maijdikiv, 
was of opinion that a pei-son may la; said to have performed 
all his moral duties (^sarapanna-kusala), if he does not commit 
any sin or crime by way of deed, does not utter any harmful 
speech, does not entertain any sinful thought, and does not 
follow a w'rong mode of living.' Wfhen this view of Uggaha- 
mana was brought to the notice of Buddha by the Architect 
named Pancakailga, Buddha said, “ Well, if that be so, then a 
baby must be regarded as one who has performed all his moral 
duties, who is extremely clever, who has attained the best of 
attainments or who is a Recluse without a rival. Bor such 
a baby has even no body, and what to say of his committing 
any sin by way of deed ; he has even no language, and what 
to say of his uttering any sinful word ; he has even no mind, 
strictly speaking, and what to say of his cherishing any sinful 

‘ fifihler*s Gautnuiu, HI. 11-25. 

C/, Baudhdiyanii, 11. 10. 18. I -11 : The preeeptu to be ob.servetl by a SaiiiiiyMtiiii are 

AbBtcrition from injury to living beiii^a, from falsehood and theft or dishonesty, continence, 
liberality, freedom from Huger, obedience to tht» Guru, avoidaiice of rashness, cleanli* 
ness and purity in eating. 

" Majihiina-uikaya, II. 24. 
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thou§i'ht ; he has even no profession, and what to say of his 
wrong mode of living !” 

From Buddha’s further criticism it appears that mere 
avoidance of sinful acts cannot exhaust man’s moral functions, 
and cannot lead to unmixed happiness. The result of absti- 
nence or self-restraint is not unmixed 

Baddba's criticism , . , ,, i<i* • j 

of the views of the happincss, but Something which is mixed 
Wandereis. (sulclia-dukkUa).' Ill lus opiniou, therefore, 

the path to unmixed happiness is threefold; avoidance of 
all that is evil, rooted in greed, hatred and ignorance, perform- 
ance of all that is good, rooted in disinterestedness, love and 
knowledge, and inner enlightenment. Buddha declared action 
to be volition (cetana vadami kammaih). His definition was 
anticipated by Yajfiavalkya who said, “ As a man’s will is, so 
fs his act ”. According to this definition, an act whether good 
or bad is an act only when it has reference to man’s will, is 
prompted by a certain motive, and carries out a certain defi- 
nite purpose or intention. This definition of an act ivas open 
to misunderstanding. A Wanderer named Potali-putta took 
it to mean that in Buddha's view' a true act is that which is 
mental (manokammaih), and neither that which is vocal nor 
that which is bodily.® Another view of Buddha, which was 
misunderstood by some of the Wanderer teachers is this : 
“ Painful is the life of a house-holder, and free is the life of 
renunciation (sambadho gharavasa, — abbhokaso pabbajja).” 
The Brahman law-givers, on the contrary, extolled the life of a 
house-holder and denounc<’d the life of renunciation. In this 
respect, neither Buddha nor the Brahman law-givers 
W'eve extremists. When Subha, the son of Todeyya, con- 
sulted Buddha on the Brahman view, Buddha frankly 
confessed that he had no reason to judge every house- 
holder an ethical or intellectual superior to every hermit, 
and every hermit an ethical or intellectual superior to 




Majjbima-nikSya, 11. 36 ; III. 207. 
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every house-holder. In such case tlie best thing would 
be to judge every person, %vhether he be a house-holder or 
a hermit, individually, on his oAvn merits.' Similarly, 
although it might appear that they with one voice ex- 
tolled the order of house-holders, and with one voice denounc- 
ed the order of hermits, a careful examination of their systems 
as a whole would reveal that thi.s was really not the case. Bv 
extolling the order of house-holders thev did not mean in 
their heart of hearts to disparage the spiritual life which the 
hermits sought to live. The point which they insisted on was 
that in seeking the higher life, we should not neghsnt the 
humbler, preliminary but useful functions of man’s life. 
How^ever, taking literally Buddha’s general opinion, that 
painful is the life of a bouse-iioldcr, and free is the. life, of a 
recluse, the Wanderer Mugantliya ■ judged Buddha to he sm 
exterminator of the human race (idiunahu, hArunitlian), in the 
same way that the Viijasaueyas judged the Muudakas to be 
self-murderers (atmahano janah). 

Now to return to Uggahaniana. Although his wa< a 
negative definition of goodness, it is most rcmiarkable histori- 
cally, as it exhibits a rational attempt on liis part to form a 
distinct and clear notion of what goodness is. That his con- 
ception of good implies a lofty morality is unque.stionable. 
We shall perhaps be not far wrong in holding that the 
Brahman Wanderers, in conjunction with the Ilecluse philo- 
sophers, effected a transition from the older convontional 
standards of judgment of conduct to later rational or scienti- 
fic standards. The determining fact with the Wanderers, as 
with all later political writers, is psychogenetically will or 
volition (saukalpa, cetana), and ethically the end to which 
activities are directed. In their teachings God, Time, Fate, 
Chance, or the like has no place. Manliness or self-reliance 

* Majjhima nilcAya, 11. 198. 

^ Ibid, 1. .502. As the namo implies, Magandiya was either nu adherBot of fhe 
MAfdukeya, or the foande-r of the Mffrkao^eya (NMgandika) pchoo). 
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(purusakara) is the rnison detre of their ethics.' Thus they 
thought it necessary first to investigate which of the current 
theories of life was adequate to furnish a high and at the 
same time attainahle standard of ethical or moral judgment, 


> I. 5|3 foil. Bf ihattpati-sfitra, 11 ; etc 



CHAPTER XXV. 

'rKACllEKS OK JuitlSTIC MOHALS. 

As employed in M>e Vedic literature, the three terms 
Truth (satya), Good Principle (rita), and Righteousness 

(dharnia) appear to be almost synonymous. 

Sntxfl, nhot'tim. /~vi? i i i. x> * j* j x 

Of these, the term Rita is ol more frequent 

occurrence than the other two. A Yedio sago conceived Truth 
as that on which the universe rests. Truth was, in other 
words, for this sage Rita, the law, principle or order of 
things.' In the view of Aghamarsana Rita is the eternal lAw 
and order of the universe.* Following these’ earlier thinkers, 
Asuri assigned a Divine origin to Dharma. In his phraseo- 
logy, the term Dharma implies the most excellent law, 

right or justice which is protected, exercised or administered 
by the ruling cla.s,s, — by the State — of which the origin 
is equally divine. He declared Dharma to be the Ksatra 
of Ksatras,- -the king of kings, there being nothing higher 
than it. Since the establishment of Government, of which 
the main weapon is law or justice, one who is physically 
weaker is able to control another who is physically stronger, 
who follows the simple rule of might. For Asuri again 
justice is truths just as convei’sely that which is true is just. 

Thus we see that the term Dharma in its narrOAvest sense 
signifies just Avhat we noAv call justice. But we are here 
concerned aa ith Dharma, as understood in the DharmasQtras 
and Dharma^tras. As Canakya points out, the term Dharma 
is employed by Avriters on equity in the sense of Varnasraraa- 
dharma,— the discipline AA-hich considers man’s actions or duties 


' Rig.Vfda, X. 8.5. 1 


* Ibid, X. ISO, !. 
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from the point of view of social grades and periods of life. 
The literature which embodies such a discipline is briefly 
known as Trayl, the three Vedas, whereas, strictly speaking, 
it includes the four Vedas, Itihasas, Puriinas, and the six 
Vedangas.' The author of the Sukraniti, in agreement with 
Canakya, defines a Dhavma^stra or Smyiti as that system of 
discipline which investigates the nature of castes and the duties 
enjoined by the revealed texts, and which sets forth the 
social and economic principles,* The Buddhist expression for 
the system is even more interesting : Anussam or Itihct-ilih<u 
pariniipara~pitaka-sa7n[iada Dhamma ^ — a system of moral 
discipline which is based upon customs, usages, or traditions 
handed down from time immemorial. 


'I'hc Dlitu nia Siifcra- 
ktiruHfuK] Miiniiih. 
nakaii. 


The dialectical defenders of these partly-religious, 
paitly-social, partly-moral, partly-legal systems wore knonm 
as Mtnnlihsins wbo-se views were later sy.stematised in the 
Purva-mimariisa of .laimini. In the Buddhist 
literature they are referred to as Takkis 
and Viniarhsins. With regard to this close 
alliance or kinship between the Dharmasutrakaras and the 
Mlmarix-sakas, the following oltservations of Dr. Biihler are 
instructive. Referring to Apastamba, one of the oldest known 
writei*s on Indian law, Dr.. Buhler says,* “ In two passages 
he settled contested questions on the authority of those who 
know the Nyaya, i.e., the Purva-Mlmarasa, and in several 
other cases he adopts a line of reasoning which fully agrees 

with that followed in Jaimini’s Mlmamsa-sutrag The 

wording of the passage in the two works does not agree so 
closely that the one could he called a quotation of the other. 
But it is evident, that if Apastamba did not know the 


‘ Kiiiitiliya Arthasaglra, 1. 

* Sukra niti, IV. 3. l(XJ-107. 

* Majjhinm-njk’lya, 1. r)20. 

* Buhlcr’s Apa staniba, XXVII ; 11. 4. 8. 13; 11. 0. 14. I.*!, cf. IlitiiSihaaaatraE, 
I. 3. 3.4. 
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Mimanxsasutras of Jaimini, he must have possessed some other 
very similar work.” 

In dealing with the subject of Dharma, we have first to 
consider that branch of Vedic literature which is called the 
Kalpa. The Kalpa in its purely literary sense is but a com- 
mon designation applied to a number of 

The Kalpa-8ilbra8 ; _ 

their rointion to the outras OT codes/ siicli as Srauta-sutras, 
Dharma sutras. .Dharma-sutras, Crrihya— sQtras and Sulva- 

sutras Of these, the Dharma-sutras may be regarded as the 
essence of each Kalpa. How many Kalpas there were in 
all we do not know, but piesumably their number was large. 
Probably each Kalpa represented the manual of a separ.-ite 
school of Ih’flhmans, who were the legislators of life and 

A 

society, the teachers of morals. 

The.Kautiliya Arthasiistra quotes and discusses the opinions 
of five schools : the Manavas, the Bilrhaspatyas, the Ausanasas, 
the Ambhiyas and the Parawas. Panini in his grammar 
alludes to two schools : the Parasariyak{i,s and the Karmandinas. 
The Manavas and Piliilsariyakas are mentioned in th(; Miinjisara 
Vastusastra as being recognised authoriiies on architecture 
and kindred arts; the names of Vasistiuv, Narada and other 
Hharmasutrakaras, too appear in the list of such authorities. 
Baudhayana and Vasistha quote in their legal manuals the 
opiniohs of (Jautama, Manu, Katyiiyana, Harita, Aupagandhini 
and other ancient teachers of Dharma; Apastamlia cites the 
opinions of Eka, K'anva, Kuoika, Kutsa, Kautsa, Puskarasadi, 
Varsyayani, SvCtakctu and Harita. Dr. Bilhlcr felLs us that 
Kanva, Kautsa, Puskarasadi and Varsyayani are (pioled by 
the expositor.s of Panini as authorities on phonetics, ety- 
mology and grammar. A string of names also appears in the 
existing Grihya-sutras. And we must not be surprised when 
those who are qu«)t<5d in one group of texts as authorities 
on laAV and moi-als should be quoted in other group.s its 
authorities on other subjects — medicine, astronomy, and astro- 
logy, for instance. 
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The Dharmasuti'akaras were Brahmans by birth. But for 
historical purposes we should remember that 
ihi'Lun'cXre.'’" there were two distinct types of Brgrhman 
teachers, namely, the DharmasQtrakaras 
and the Wanderers. Megasthenes Avas inclined to represent 
the philosophers as a class of Indian population quite 
distinct from those to whom he applied the name of the 
councillors. 

But although the philosophers were not necessarily either 
householders or hermits and recluses, the one characteristic 
fact about them was that none of them cared for material 
gains. The point may ho illustrated by reference to Uddalaka 
and his son ^vetaketu. The former was a philosopher or 
original thinker ; the latter was a. famous Vedic scholar, a 
wpiter on the subject of Kama and Dharma. iSvetaketu was 
proud and conceited, as Vedic scholars generally were and are, 
and he lacked originality of thought.' The Dharmasutrakaras 
as distinguished from the philosophers were those Brahmans 
who held high social positions. They wei’e either ministers 
of state, councillors, or served the state in other capacities. 
Besides these Brahmans, there were others who were established 
in different parts of the country as land-holders by Royal 
Grant. Some idea of their position may be formed from the 
modern Mohantas, from whom they differed, however, in that 
they were married householders - and their position and rights 
were hereditary. They are knoAvn in the Upanisad literature 
as MabSmlas or heads of Vedic institutions. Also they were 
diplomats of ancient times, and knew exactly where to 
draw the line between theory and practice. 

It is a remarkable fact that several discussions which 
Buddha had with these Brahmans all turned upon the subject 
of caste system. The only question they discussed was : “ M'ho 


' Chuiidogyu L'ptinK^aii. Vi. 1. 
• Uial. B. II, 150. 
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is a Brahmin and who is not ” ? This is the main point in their 
ethical teachings to Imj specially noted. For other points w'e 
refer the reader to the chapters on the Taittirtya system and 
Mu^d^ka philosophy. 


40 



PART IV. 

PlIILOSOrHY OF MAnAVlKA. 


Inirodnciory . 

It is not part of our pLvn to undertake in these p?iges so 
large and important a task as an enquiry 
of into the philosophy of the Buddha. We 

content ourselves with a general survey 
from M’itiiin of the development of what is known as the 
Dynamistic philosopliy of Mahavira. And our object will he 
attained if we succeed to any appreciable extent in indicating 
the nature of the precise historical relation in which Mahavira 
stands to his predecessors as well as to the Buddha, his 
younger contemporary and far-famed successor. 

A distorted picture of history has been the inevitable result 
of attempts to represent Jainism, Buddhism, or Hinduism as a 
system, complete once for all and in all its aspects. The reason 
is obvious. No one of these three names de- 
Riudics ill .fiiinisni: Hotes iiiiy oiie systeiH of thoiis'Jit, but several, 

method.”^ I'laioricai example, Jaiiiisju, taken as a wdiole, 

presents to us a long and eventful history 

not of one individual thinker but of inanv. And if we mav 

• • 

rightly suppos<; that no two individuals are exactly alike in 
their views, character, outlook and environment, then it fol- 
lows that the development of Jainism is unintelligible when 
considered apart fi’om tliose individual thinkers to whom it 
is mainly or largely due. In such case the subject of our 
investigation should he not what Jainism as a Avholc is, 
hut who Mahavira was, what his teachings were, how' his 
doctrines were expounded after his death by Sudharman, and 
others. 
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There remains much to be done because scholars have 
hitherto sought to measure the philosophical views of India 
not by the standpoint of the pliilosophers themselves, but 
in part by those of later commentators and in part by 
what they call modern, European or Christian standpoints. 
Referring to this latter mode of judgment Mrs. Rhys Davids 
acutely observes, “ A sj)ecific tradition in knowledge, and a 
vehicle of expression that has not coincided in its growth of 
that knowledge should mak(; us wary in estimating another 
tradition, another standpoint, other modes of expression. We 
may fancy that we are measuring other views by standpoints 
that are not only absolutely true, but the only standpoints 
possible or conceivable. But in fact we are measuring, by 

what is relatively true a different range of .standpoints, 

which have come to hold good, analogou.sl^ and equally, for 
other sections of humanity.”' 

Again tlie point where modern exponents of Indian philo- 
sopby show want of historical insiglit is that they have 
hitherto directed all their energetic efforts toward.s ascertaining 
what a particular system of thought is, instead of answering 
at the same time the question why the system should ho what 
it is, and not otlierwise. That is to say, they liave failed to 
display the necessity lying behind the evolution of a system of 
philo.sophJ^ According to the modern scientific theory of 
history, it is not the primary concern of the historian to furnish 
e.xpositions of any system, hut to bring out, so far as is practi- 
cable, the parts played by' three factors in the appearance of a 
system and its supersession by another which went ahead. Tha 
factors, as enumerated by Prof. Windelband, are the pragmatic 
or logical, the cultural, and the individual, while in the view 
of Hegel, who was the first to make the history of philosophy 
a genuine science, the factor was just one, namely, the prag- 
matic or logical. Corresponding to these three factors, in 
dealing with a system it is the task of the historian to render 


^ BaddhiHfn, p. 10. 
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an account of the threefold necessity arising, first, from the 
existing types of speculation ; seoondli/, from the prevailing 
education of the time; and thirdly, from the personality of 
the individual thinker. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that “ u e are now begin- 
ning to r«;ap the harvest sown by certain pioneers.” With 
regard t(! M.aliavira’s philosophy in particular, it may be 

observed that the first gatherings of a har- 

.iebts to The Ivina YGst ricli in promise are to be found in Prof. 
1 ^ 1)0 1 ( 11 *!^. 

•lacobi’s introduction to the Jaina Sutras, 
Part II. It is most remarkable that Prof. Jacobi, relying 
largely as he did u^pon guesswork, could raise in his 
introduction all the fundamental problems ivith ivhich we 
are confronted in the I'olloiving pages, and also vaguely 
point out the natui-e of their solutions. Among earlier 
treatises Prof. Biiandarkar’s ‘ Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts,’ Prof. Webei’is Indischen Studien, 
and Prof. Leumann’s paper in the Actes du VI Congres des 
Orientalistes are particularly worthy of note. Colebrooke’s 
Essays do not contain much information about the early 
history of the Jain.s. The principal authority with which the 
illustrious scholar was acquainted is a work by Hemachandra. 
However, the references to Gymnosophists in Greek accounts, 
collected by Colebrooke, are interesting enough. Prof. 
Hopkins’ chapter on Jainism in his Religions of India is 
conhiminated by prejudice, and utterly destitute of broad 
intellectual sympathy. M. Barth’s review' of our know'ledge 
of Jainism in the Bulletin des Religions de I’Inde does not 
enlighten us in any way either. Mr. Barodia’s History and 
Literature of Jainism, Hr. Biihler’s Indian Sect of the Jains, 
M. le Milloue’s Essai sur la Religion des Jains, Dr. Hoernle’s 
Annual Address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and his 
article on the Ajivikas,* and other good works by previous 


* Indian Antiquary, IX, 15R foil. 

' RnryolopuHltH of Rpligion and Ethics 
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scholars may be read with interest and profit, though not for 
definite historical knowledge of Mahavira’s philosopliy. 

The chief amona; later writers who have considerablv 
widened our knowledge of the earlv historv of Jainism is 
Prof. Phys Davids. He has, more than any one else, tried 
to hold before our eyes a picture of Indian society at the 
time of Mahjlvira and Buddha, which is as vivid as 


perhaps true to fact. Mrs. Stevenson in her Hrart of 
Jainism, seems to think that if Jainism possesses a heart 
at all, it is empty — an Indian faith “ in which death, not 
life, is the prize, cessation, not development the ideal.” ‘ 
Although she is not without reverence and sympathy for an 
Indian faith, her observations only prove how difficult it is 
for a Western mind to comprehend the inner meaning of the 
spiritual life of India. 

But when we speak of Mahavlra and Buddha, we have to 
think with Dr. P. Otto Schrader of an age “ seething with 
speculative ferment,” or with Mrs. Stevenson of the times 
“ ripe for revolt.” We have to imagine a 
when there was no organised religion 


fcime of Mahavlxa and 
Buddha. 


or estahli.slied church in the country 


to 


interfere with the freedom of speculation by 


imposing upon its adherents its professed dogmas, and when 


conversion implied in the case of a learner or truth-seeker no 


more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 


another which he deemf*d more suitable to his temperament. 
Nov even in the case of a layman did it ever demand that un- 
flinching devotion or that profession of blind faith which leads 
men by imperceptible steps to harbour bigotry, to become 
religious fanatics, atid to shut the gate of benevolence upon 
every fellow' lieing who is a stranger.* 

A religion there was, — a natural religion, later known as 
Brahmanism or Hinduism, bound up with polytheism, animistic 


* The Heart of Jainism, p. 1. 

* Meijhima-nikaya, 1. 
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beliefs, popular superstitions, ancestral worship, rituals, cere- 
monies, law, morality and mythology. Tt was at once a 
form of nature-worship, a way of life, a rule of conduct, a 
principle of righteousness, a civil and criminal procedure, and 
a conventional standard of ethical judgment. So long as 
people who lived within its jurisdiction conformed to the 
established rules of society and did not infringe the laws of 
the state, it did not matter much what ivere their personal 
Iwliefs, And that religion, if religion we may call it, with 
all its defects, cherished within itself polite literature, poetry, 
music, and various other useful sciences and arts. 'J’he philo- 
sophers were left entirely free to indulge in any amount of 
speculation .and argumentation. In the tradition of the 
time there was known only one sage, Mandavya, a con- 
temporary of Krisna Dvaipayana or Vyasa, Avho was impaled ' 
for reasons other than his bold theories. In fact, this part 
of our reflection upon ancient Indian society ^may be made 
cleai’er in the light of Hume’s reflection upon the history of 
ancient Greece and Home. “ The singular good fortune of 
philo-sophy,” -says Hume, “ which, as it requires entire liberty 
above all other privileges, and chiefly flourishes from the 
free oppositioti of sentiments and argumentation, receiv«?d its 
first birth in an age and country of freedom and toleration, 
and was never cramped, even in its most extravagant prin- 
ciples, by any creeds, concessions, or penal statutes. For, 
except the banishment of Protagoras and the death of Socrates, 
which last event proceeded partly from other motives, there 
are scarcely any instances to be met with in ancient history 
of this bigoted jealousy with which the present age is so 
much infested. Epicurus lived at Athens to an advanced age 
in jMjace and tranquillity ; Epicureans were even admitted to 
receive the sacerdotal character, and to ofiiciate at the altar 
in the most sacred rites of the established religion. And the 
public encouragement of pensions and salaries was afforded 

• FanRbdII’s JatakB, IV, pp. 28-29. 
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equally, by the wisest of all the Homan emperoi*s, to the 
professors of every sect of philosophy. 

To return to India : Idahavira’s life>tiine, Avhich coincides 
witli the greater part of Buddha’s career, marks a short period 
when peace began to smile over the whole land after centuries 
of war, resulting in the final overthrow of the power of 
Kafcu by the Kosalans, and in the ascendency of jMagadha. 
Or rather it Avas a period when civil war (seased for a while, 
yielding place to fights for civic rights and higher ethical 
ideals. The appearance of this new factor, tlie kingdom of 
Magadha, was full of presage, as it was destined to determine 
to a large extent the future of India. 

According to a Jaina tradition, recoixled by Prof, Jacobi, 
the Licchavi and Mallakis were once the chiefs of Kasi 
and Kosala.^ But during the period under discussion the 
descendants of the Licchavi wen; just one of the eight small 
clans or powers, constituting together the strong Vajjian 
confederacy of Vaisiili.® The influence of the Mallas, on the 
other hand, was confitied to Kusinara and Pava.‘ 

As the researches of Prof. Khys Davids have shown, 
in the time of Mahavira and Buddha there were in 
Northern India four powerful monarchies, while the remaitung 
powers wer<; represented hy a number of small states and 
oligarchies of various description. The ruling chiefs of the 
time were often united by matrimonial alliances. The inhabi- 
tants of South India were till that time looked clown upon by 
the Aryans or Northerners as the unclean or barbarians. 
The inference from this fact is that till the tijiie of MahaVIra 
and Buddha the Dravidiau countries, situate for the most 
part below the (lodavari, did not come Avithin the pale of 
Aryan civilisation. 

We need hardly emphasize the importance of the e.xistence 
of 'these independent powers or states to the historian of 


' All Enquiry concoruiiig Uuuiau Understand iiig, section XI. 

” Jaina-Butras, Part 2, p. 321. MahAyariuibbfina-sutlautu, chaps. I und V'l. 
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Indian religion, philosophy, politics, lunguage, literature, 
sciences and arts. For it was under the 

The beannprof poll- ^ 

ticai history upon the auspices of oue 01* otlier of tiiese states that 

pioprress of thought . i o t i a . 

imd the development varioiis sccts 01 religion and contending 
of language. schools of philosopliy flourished side by side 

in the country. Each power left the indelible marks of its 
specific traditions, language, laws and principles. While 
each city wall enclosed within itself a royal capital with all 
its grandeur, outside it might be .seen the headquarters of this 
or that school. In the language of the Mahaparinibbana- 
suttanta, a King of kings within, a King of kings without, 
both were heroes, although in different senses, and both equal- 
ly worthy of a memorial mound, Dagaba or national shrine 
(thupa, cetiya).' 

' In the absence of any fixed residence, royal parks, public 
halls and potters' premises generally afforded shelter to the 
recluses, all of whom were, in one sense at all events, 
traveller-s in the boundless realm of knowledge, the seekers 
of truth divine, and above all, the tejichers of humanity. 
Other places accessible to these homeless Wanderers were an 
open meadow, a distant wood-land, a solitary forest, a deserted 
house, a cave, and a crematorium or a charnel-field. The 
continual coining and going of the Wanderer teachers 
had something of a spectacular effect upon the mind of an 
observer. 

The founders and leaders of Wanderer schools are liest 
known to posterity — to modern historians, as religious re- 
formers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the 
people, instead of Sanskrit, the language of the learned. 
T.heir intellectual activities thus soon led to the development of 
vernacular literatures. As Profes.sor Rhys Davids has pointed 
out, the Recluse teachers of the time carried on their religious 
and philosophical discussions in a language intelligible 


‘ SudUbicl KUttaii, S. B. E , XI, pp, XVIIUXIX , pp. KJ-Ol. 
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Unintcrrupluci 
growth of Sanskrit. 


to the people to whom they partly addressed their views, 
and thus gradually raised the conversational dialects to a 
literary status. This is proved by the existence and survival 
of two special languages, Ardha-Magadhi or Jaina Pi-akrit 
and Suddha MSgadhi or Pali, in which the teachings of 
Mah&vira and Buddha respectively are embodied. Even the 
short extract of Go^la’s doctrine, preserved by the Buddhists, 
conclusively proves that his vehicle of expression was neither 
Ardha-Magadhi nor Pali but something allied to both.' 

, With the progress of thought, tin; growth and enrich- 
ment of colloquial dialects proceeded side by 
side with the growth of Sanskrit which was 
never interrupted. Sanskrit never ceased to 
be a language of the country, as Brahmans — the ministers 
of the state and teachers of many public institutions, never 
ceased to be a power. 

The direct influence of political history of the time over 
the course of philosophy was even greater than Ave usually 
suppose. Although, as we said, peace followed upon centu- 
ries of war, the gloom cast over the mind of ignorant people 
by terrible experiences and painful recollec- 
tions of the past M'as too deep to be so 
easily removed. As the contemporary lit- 
erature vividly paints it, within the living memory of the 
people many places, w^hich were in former days populous, 
prosperous and closely situated, had so fallen into ruin that 
now vilifies appeared to be no villages, countries no countries, 
and cities no cities. The devastation was partly a periodical 
work of the hand of nature, being brought about by famine, 
disease and other natural causes, and partly by war,^ tyranny, 
lawlessness, and general immorality.'' 

If we think of the misery of the people, the domination 
of one caste over another, of men over women, and of masters 


The origins of jiessi- 
misni. 


47 


‘ Our ‘Ijlvikas,* Pt. I, p. 46 f. 
* Ahguttara«niki7u, 1. 159 f. 
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over slaves and servants, the ruthiessness of criminal laws, 

T1.0 problem of .ni- COrrUpt 

■ery and other ethical social pi'actices, we mav aliiiost sav that the 

problems. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

general conditions of society brought the 
problem of misery to the forefront. The problem really arose 
long before, and was still awaiting solution. It M'as bound up 
with all ethical problems. 'I’he most disputed question of 
the time nas : Is there any valid metaphysical ground for 
moral distinctions ? When this last question forced itself upon 
Pratardana, he naively suggested that we are just so many 
puppets in the hands of Chance or Providence and that there 
is no sin whatever in killing a Brahman or parents and 
teachers. 'Phe Gotamaka paradox of Being left the question 
entirely in the dark : If the killer thinks he kills or the 
killed thinks hinis3lf killed, both are ignorant. In Purana 
Kassapa’s view, the soul is absolutely passive, and not affect- 
ed in the least by our sense-experiences. It is therefore all 
the same whether a person makes “ all the living creatures 
on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh,” or he gives alms, 
shows liberality, and practises generosity, self-mastery, 
and so forth. Kakuda Katy&yana’s eternalistic theory was 
even more surprising : “There is neither slayer nor 
causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. 
When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, 
no one thereby deprives anyone of life, a sword has only 
penetrated into the interval between seven elementary 
substances.’’ Ajita Kesa-Kambalin opposed to this eternal- 
istic error, an error which is of an annihilation ist character. 
Denying future existence and retribution, he deprived 
human life of all its zest. Maskarin Go^la’s biological 
researches supplied the thinkers with a strong argument 
in favour of the doctrine of non-injury to every form of 
life, but he sold men altogether to fate, nature and heredity. 
Another belief which took possession of people’s mind is that 
time is the flrst and only cause of our happiness and sorrow. 
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At the time when these philosophers indulged in all sorts 
of extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral consequences 
and detrimental to the source of distinctions between * truth 
and falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity,’ Sanjaya 
embarked upon a vigorous sceptical campaign against them 
alL Seeing that the current views were so widely opposed as 
to defy every attempt at their reconciliation, and at the same 
time so remote from the sentiments and comprehension of 
common men, he considered suspension of judgment the best 
pathway to peace. Thus Safijaya’s attitude served to throw 
speculative philosophy into disrepute, and it remained for 
Mah&vira and Buddha to rectify by means of sounder methods 
of examination the current belief that abstraction has no con- 
nexion with ethical self-development. Another great service 
rendered by Sanjaya to philosophy was this. Most of tfie 
philosophers of his time adopted a dogmatic method of 
investigation, whereas the exploitation of the sceptical 
method loosened the bonds of affirmative philosophies and 
paved the way for a critical method. With the awakening 
of new ethical consciousness the hypothesis of time, Pi’ovi- 
dence. Chance, Fate, Nature or Soul as the first cause of our 
happiness or misery was abandoned and the thinkers 
concentrated, their attention upon manly strength. But 
we are yet far from having a cCnception of positive good. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MahatIra. 

The time is now past when we should give a detiuled 
account of the life of Mahavira. But a few salient facts 
regarding it will be- deemed necessary for an introduction to 
our discussion of his philosophy. 

To begin with, Mahavira — the Great Hero — was not the 
personal name of the thinker. He was better known to his 
contemporaries as Nigantha Nata>putta — 

A short account of . i « -i-w • 

Mah«vira*8 life: his Nigantha ot the Nsta or Naya clan. He is 

nnmcs and birthplace. ,, t -t i -ct n i 

sometimes alluded to as Yardhamana and 
Vesalie (Vai^llya),‘ the latter being evidently a local name 
which signifies that Yai^li was his birthplace. As we noticed, 
the government of YaisSli was a confederation of eight small 
clans, ppwers or states collectively known by the name of 
the Vajjis. Dr. Hoemle describes it as “ an oligarchic re- 
public,” the government of which “ was vested in a senate, 
composed of the heads of the resident Ksatriya clans, and 
presided over by an officer who had the title of King and was 
-assisted by a viceroy and a commander-in-chief.” ^ Presum- 
ably the N&tas, NSyas or .Tnatris were one of these eight clans. 
It is important to record that Buddha, too, came of a similar 
republican clan, the l^kyas of Kapilavastu, as in the light 
of this fact we can easily trace the source from which both 
Mahavira and Buddha derived their democratic tendencies. 

The Jaina tradition places the birth of Mahavira in the 
year 599 B. 0. His father, Siddhartha, was an influential 
member of the well-known Nata clan, who 

Uis parentage ; the 

sonrce of his anti- married the daughter of the then king of 

Brahtnanioal feelings. 

Yaisali. She was a Ks^ttnya lady^ Trisalft by 
name. Obviously then the family in which he was bor ^ was 

* J. R. A. 8., 1808, p. 40; Heart of Jaininoi p« 22. 


' Uttarftdhjayana-sutra, VI. 17. 
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anytiirii^ but * be^arly or Brahmanidal.** Even the whole of 
Vai^li, his birthplace, was removed from the centres . of 
Brahmanical influence. This latter fact may well explain in 
the case of Mah&vira, as also in the case of Buddha, why his 
idititnde towards Brahmanic religion was not quite friendly. 

According to a dvetamhura tradition, Maha>vlra, no less 
than Buddha, fully entered into the experience of the world in 
that he married YasodS, a K^triya lady, and 
thus experienced what ^trlveda or ‘ amorous 
enjoyment’* is. A daughter w^as born to them, Anojjs or 
PriyadarmnS, by name. She was married to Jamali, a ksatriya 
‘who, after becoming one of MahSvira’s followers and 
fellow -workers, ended by opposing him.’ 

All the Jaina authorities agree in relating that when MahS- 
vira was about thirty years old, he withdrew himself from the 
world. There are good ‘reasons to believe 

Renunciation. Vftrfica- . 1 ., -.vxA j j •i.e 

liAtha ami Maha. that he jomed at first, and remained for a 
year with, the religious order founded by 
PSrsvanatha, who is said to have lived some two hundred and 
fifty years before Mahavlra. The members of this ancient 
order used to cover their nakedness by wearing clothes, and 
were noted for their fourfold vow (caujjftma).* 

We learn from the Kalpa-sutra that Mahavlra was a mere 
learner during the first twelve years of his monkhood, and that 
in the second year he became a naked monk. 
In the fifteenth chapter of the Bhag^vatl- 
sQtra we are told that in the second year MahSvira 
received Goa’ila Maiikhali-putta as a disciple at NslandS. 
They lived in concord for six years, after which they 
separated on account of a doctrinal difference. After this 


GoSAla aud Mahavlra- 


' Cf, BUhler’s BaudhUyana, II. 2. 4. 26 ; MahabUSrata, I. 78 ; A, Kflatriya princesa aajs 
to the daughter a BrAhmau : ** Thou, forsooth, art the idaiightor of one ivho prauMESs 
(others), who begs and accepts (gifts) ; but 1 afn the child of one who is piaisod, who 
gives gift and does not accept them.” 

* 8ntia-hritS6ga, I. 4. 1-200 . UttaradhyayAna autra, XX1X.J>. itthi-veda. 

3 UttaHdhyayaiia sutrai XXllL 1:2. 
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separation they never ipet in sixteen years but once in Savatthi. 
Go^la predeceased Mahavlra by some sixteen years, and 
it follows from the account in the Kalpa>sutra that 
he was recognised as a teacher at least two years before 
the latter. Another discrepancy l)etween the accounts of the 
Bhagavatl and the Kalpa-sutra is pointed out by Dr. Hoernle as 
follows : “ According to the former, Maliavlra spent six years 
in Pauiyabhumi (in the company of Go^la), while the 
latter gives him only one year in that place, hut six years 
in Mithila.”* The inference from these two somewhat 
contradictory accounts seems to be this — that in the second 
year of his monkhood, Mahavlra left tlie religious order of 
ParsvanStha, and joined the school of Go^la. And when six 
years afterwards the difference of opinion led Mahavlra to 
leave that school, he founded a new school of his own and 
organised a religious order mainly after the model of that 
of P&rsvanatha. The only innovation which he made was 
the introduction of the vow of chastity in addition to 
the fourfold vow of Parsvanatha, and that was p3rhaps 
suggested by the moral corruption of the naked ascetics. 
Ilowever, the fact that he retained all the vows of the 
latter Induced his old friends, the followers of Parsvanatha, 
again to meet him, nay, to accept him as their teacher. 
But although the two orders were thus amalgamated, 
and MahSrVfra was recognised as the common spiritual 
father and leader, the followers of PSrsvaniltha could 
not hut be shocked at the sight of nudity. This furnished a 
psychological cause of difference, which led at last immediately 
after the teachar's death -to a dissention among his disciples.^ 
The after effect of it was of course the appearance of two rival 
sects, the Digamhara or sky-clad and the ^vetSmbara or 
white-cl{)d. This schism may accordingly be viewed in a sense 

’ Uvfa^Oatlo, p. 111. 

• ntgha.ntkft^t, HI. 187 • Uajjliima-nikSya, 11. 243. 
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as a * reversion’ to the original separation between the two 
orders, referred to above. 

Mahavira died in 527 B.C. at Pava, after a successful 
career of thirty-live years as a teacher. Among his disciples, 
Gautama Indrabhuti was the ‘ earliest and greatest.’ He 
survived his master for twelve years. Sudharman is another 
great disciple who survived Mahavira. 

Among other notable facts we have to record, first, that 
the main centres of Mahavira’s activity were llajagriha, 
Campa, Vai^lli and Pavsi ; secondly, that Prince Ahhaya, the 
son of Pimbisara, was the chief patron of his order and 
thirdly, that from the beginning the lay supporters of his order 
were merchants and rich bankers. 


His Philosofuv. • 

I. In d<'aling with Mahavira’s philosophy it is necessary 
first to discriminate the sources of information which broadly 
fall under two heads ; the direct and the collateral. The former 
comprise documents preserved to us by the 
tiOT*****^*^ * ' " Jains themselves ; the latter represent frag- 

ments procurable from the Buddhist records.^ 
Of the Jaina authorities, some are older or more authentic 
than others. By older authorities we mean of course the 
twelve Ahgas, and by later authorities the twelve TJpSAgas 
and other works. In pursuing our present investigation, 
nothing perhaps would be wiser and safer than to draw our 
information chiefly from the twelve Ahgas, the last of which, 
the Dristivada, containing fourteen discourses or sections 
(purvas), has been lost. The loss is great, because, as 

its name implies, this particular text, perhaps more 

» Nftyffdhttmmakahfi, 81 f. Cf. MHjjhima-nikftya, I. 392. 
t\l/. Sftmaftl^apliala fiwl Pasadika suttas in the Dlgha-nikSya ; Saccaka, UpSli, Bakuia- 
UdSyi, Abbaya-Rfijakumaia, Devadaha and Sfituagima suttas in the ftlajjbltna-mk&ya ; 
Aftguttara, ill. 70. 1. 3 j etc. 
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than any other, contained a systematic criticism of pre-Jaina 
philosophies. And yet we have reason to believe that the 
remaining eleven Angos, which still survive together with the 
IJpShgas and other extra-canonical works, cannot fail to give 
us a fairly definite idea of the content of the Ahga iioav lost. 

The existing Aiigas do not seem to have been put together 
at one time. Their growth was gradual. None the less, the 
date of composition of the main bulk of Jaina canonical litera- 
ture must be placed between the life-time of Mahavira on one 
side, and the reign of Chaudmgupta Maurya (4th century 
B.C.) on the other. For, jiccording to a well-founded tradition, 
the Jaina canon was fixed for the first time at the council 
held at Patna under the auspices of Sthulabhadra, who was 
prime minister to the ninth or last Nanda king. On the other 
hand, it will be wrong to supj)ose that Jaina literature sprang 
up suddenly, without a causal connexion with earlier pro- 
cesses, dating from the life-time of MahSvIra onward. 

We also have reason to suspect that the Ailgas, as vre now 
have them, underwent considerable changes, here and there, 
at hiter redactions, or in the course of being handed 
down orally. The second Anga — the Sutra- KritSnga for 
instance, Avhich is supposed to have been composed originally 
in Ardha-Magadhi, has in its present form a section * contain- 
ing many Sanskrit words. Similarly, although the SamavS- 
ySAga is generally enumerated as the fourth in the list of 
Ahgas, even a superficial acquaintance with the text will 
reveal that, a synthesis or summary as it is of all the Angas, 
it is really not the fourth but the very last Anga. 

In view of such uncertainty of chronology, it would 
certainly be a mistake to accept the evidence of any particular 
text. The best we can do under the circumstances is first to 
conceive the historical data upon the collective evidence of the 
Ahgas now available, and then to test them further by the 


* a. 
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collateral evidence of the Buddhist literature, as well as to 
verify them in the light of later development of the Jaina 
doctrine. The task is not so difficult as may appear at 
first sight, considering that the existing Jaina texts, in 
common with those of the Buddhists, abound in stock 
or parallel passages. Even then in order to achieve 
this critico-philological task, the historian wilt have to 
discriminate the passages ascribed to his disciples from 
those ascribed to Mahavira himself. Let this suffice for 
an introduction. 


II. The doctrine to which modern usage, freely 
applies the name Jainism was designated by its author ns 


Kiriyam or KriyA- 
vAda was the original 
name of what ig now 
known as Jainism. 


Xiriyam or Kriyavatla. Its upholders, the 
Xriyavadins, who are now called Jains, 
were then generally known as Niganthas^ 
The designation Arhatas for the Jains is of 


frequent occurrence in the medieval literature of the 


Br&hmans. 


MahSvlra himself was best known to his contemporaries as 
a Nigantha or Nirgrantha, — the unfettered 
Significance of the one, — he who is free from all worldly bonds 

name Niga^^hs. In . i. i 

which 8onae Parsva 01 * mundaiic dcsires. The name has been 


may bo called a pro- 
curgor of Mahtivlra. 


applied to the religioixs order of Parsva 


whom the Jains idolise as the last Tirthankara 


(school-maker) but one. Here a question is apt to arise if 
we are really justified in regarding Parsva as a precursor 
or philosophic predecessor of Mahavira. Evidently we are 
not. There is not, a.s yet, a single proof that he was in any 
sense a philosopher. A predecessor Parsva nevertheless was, 
hut that in quite another sense. He was an ascetic of the 
ancient hermit type, who, like the king Nimi of M;ithil5, 
Ari$tanemi, and other common predecessors (Jinas, Bodhi- 
sattvas) of Mahavira and Buddha, strongly favoured the life 
of renunciation. It appears that ilahavira, on leaving home- 
life, joined a religious body who followed tlie rule of Parsva. 

48 
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The whole clan of Niitas,' or at any rate MahRvira’s 
parents,- were among the lay supporters of this body of 
ascetics. If so, we can easily imagine how Mahavira’s 
attention was naturally turned to Parsva’s order.* 

l*rof. .lacohi has thrown light on the exact relationship 
between P{ir.sva and Mahavira as teachers.* He is the first to 
di.scover that there were at first two sepamte 
Tiip vriKinai Nipari- ]^if]rantha ordcvs, having nothing in common 

V nu firtler. o • • ’ o n 

save the ‘ four vows ’ or ‘ four restraints,’ 
and to assume that this original diversity between the tw^o 
orders ‘ripened into division, and in the end brought about the 
great schism.’ 

He has again clearly perceived that a doctrine attributed 
to Mahavira in the Buddhist Samannaphala sutta ‘ properly 
belonged to his predecessor Parsva,’ of course, 

I’Srsva’a cUictriiK', . . “ 

in so tar as the mere expression catuyamo- 
Snmcm’a is concerned. The doctrine is that, according to 
Mahavira, the way to self-possession, self-command, and 
imperturbability consists of ‘ a four-fold self-restraint ’ such as 
restraint in regard to all water, restraint as regards all evil, 
and restraints by way of the purification of sin and feeling a 
sense of ease on that account.® Buddhaghosa interprets the 
first restraint as meaning that Kigantha Nata-putta did not 
use cold water, believing it to be possessed of life (satta-sanni),® 
and remarks that although founded upon an erroneous view of 
life, the doctrine of four restraints was in some measure 
favourable to moral discipline. 

Prof. Ehys Davids seems to have misunderstood Prof. 
Jacobi when he says that in the opinion of the latter “ the 

' Uv5w\gii Dasao, p. H. 

* AcSrailfifa, II. 15. 16. 

' Hoart of Jainism, p. 31. 

‘ Jaine-sutraa, Part 2, pp. xix^xxii. 

‘ C/. Dial B., X\, pp. 74-75. 

• Bumangala-VilABini, I. 166 ; cp, Khvs Davids* ‘ Milinda,* II, 66-91. 
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four restraints aare intended to represent the four vows kept 

„ . . , ^ by the followers of Pftrsva.” Prof. Jaqobi 

Modorn mterpreta- ^ 

ti99 of tha term cita. nowhero maintains that the four restraints, as 

yama samvara. 

enumerated in the Ss>mahnaphala-sutta and 
explained by Buddhaghosa, correspond to the four vows as 
enumerated in the Jaina texts, notably the Satra-Kritahga.' 
On tha other hand, he shows that the term Catut/ama-mmvara, 
employed in the Buddhist dialogue, is but the Pali 
equivalent of the Prakrit Canjjama, a well-known Jaina 
term denoting the four vows, which, according to the 
testimony of two followers of Parsva, Kesi and Udaka, 
were held binding upon their fraternity.* We are thus 
convinced with Prof. Jacobi that the enumeration pf 
four restraints in the StLmaunaphala-sutta is wrong, and 
that the doctrine attributed to Mahavira in the sanr^ 
sutta is neither an accurate representation of his opinion, nor 
that of the view of his predecessor, though at the same time 
it contains nothing alien from either. For even apart from the 
convincing proofs adduced from the Jaina authorities, we 
learn from a sutta in the Majjhima-Nikaya® that in Mahavira’s 
view the established path to the realm of highest bliss lies 
through abstinence from killing, abstinence from theft, from 
adultery, from l^’ing, and such austere practices (tapogu^a) 
as nudity, penance, confession, and the rest.* That these 
five modes of self-restraint correspond to the five great vows * 
(paiioa mahSvvaya) of Mahavira is beyond question. And if 
so, we may conclude on the authority of both Jaina and 
Buddhist texts that the first four of these precepts were 


' Sutra-Kritaf!iga, II, 7. 17. 

* ihtd, II, 7. 39: Uttaradhyayana-sutra, XXIll. 12. 

» TI. 35-36. Cj. Dfgha-nikaya, fll, pp. 48.51, where Baddha interprets the term 
cdiu^ydma-saTiivara as meaning four moral precepts, considered each ander three aerial 
beads. This* is the meaning the Buddha w'inhes to put on the phvase, 

* Cf Ssrhy.utta-nikSya, I. 6(i 

* IL lb ( 1 . 6 ), 
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originally laid down by Parsva, while the fifth was added 
later by Mahsvira himself. 

We can now see the contrast between the two time* 
honoured Jaina teachers, Parsva and Mahavira, or where 
we can attempt to give a definite answer 
psrfra'and ^o the questiou whether the former might be 

mer«rSous teacher* regarded as a phUosophic predeccssor of the 
latter. The scanty account we now have of 
Parsva clearly shows that he was a man of 
practical nature, remarkable for his organising genius. The 
religious order founded by him enjoyed the reputation of a 
high and rigid standard of conduct, verging upon the Stoic or 
ascetic. He made four moral precepts binding upon his 
followers, precepts which were later enforced by Mahavira 
and Buddha among their followers. We shall, however, not 
judge Parsva aright if we suppose that his rules were con- 
fined to these four precepts. Conceivably, they embraced 
many other practical rules laid down for guidance of the 
fraternity and laity. We might even go further and maintain 
that all the fundamental rules of the Nigantha community 
were due to Parsva and his followers. But this set of 
rules, taken hy themselves, constituted just another system 
of austere moral discipline (vinaya-vada or sllabbata) which 
Mahavira and Buddha deprecated with one voice. That is 
to say, Parsva’s rules of conduct, however good they 
were, needed a philosophic justification in order that they 
might not appear in any sense arbitrary, or be confounded 
with the conventions of society. 

The Uttaradhayana siitra furnishes a dialogue shedding 
abundant light on this obscure point. The interlocutors are the- 
two leading representatives of the Nigantha orders of the time. 
Kesi, who was a follower of Parsva’s rule, asks Gautama, Who 
was one of the chief disciples of Mahavira : “ When the 
four precepts promulgated by the great sage Parsva are held 
equally binding upon our two orders, what is the cause of 
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difference between us ? ” The latter replies, “ Wisdom recog- 
nises the truth of the law and the ascertainment of true thinsrs. 
The first saints were simple but slow of understanding, the 
last saints prevaricating and slow of understanding, those 
between the two simple and wise ; hence there are two forms 
of the Law. The first could ouly with difficulty understand 
the precepts of the Law, and the last could only with difficulty 
observe them, but those betw'een them easily understood and 
observed them.”* Here the purport of Gautama’s reply is 
that PHrsva’s was a mere religious order, while MahSvIra’s 
was not only a religious order, but also a distinct school of 
thought. 


MahSvira’fl phi to- 
•ophic preileceasor was 
Gosftla. 


III. If neither Parsva nor any one among his followers 
Were the philosophic predecessor of Mahavira, who then was 
there in India who might be honoured with 
that name ? The reply must go against the 
Jaina tradition which represents Goi^la as a 
disciple o! Mahavira. We have sought* to show' that Go^la was 
the one among his many predecessors or elder contemporaries 
with whom he was most intimately associated for a number 
of years. 

In connection with the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas 
these are the three important questions; 
How was it that there were originally two 
Nigaptha orders instead of one ? When were 
the two amalgamated into one, to be sepa- 
rated again after Mahavira’s death ? What 
followers of Parsva derive from su(di an 


Three queationB re- 
lating to the ecclesias- 
tical history of the 
Jainas, and their 
answers. 


benefit did the 
amalgamation ? 

We may attempt to answer these questions by assuming 
that MahSvira, after undergoing Parsva’s discipline for a year 
joined the Ajivikas, who, as we saw, cultivated a high sense 
of dignity and independence. This naturally brought him 


^ Jaina-sutras, Part 2, pp. 122-123. 
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into close contact v^ith GoiS&la whose biological speculations 
created a sensation in the country. There is evidence enough 
that his naturalistic researches were soon followed by others 
upon social and moral problems of varied description. In 
religious circles the burning questions of the day wore: Is 
there any moral justification for killing living beings? Can 
we, on the other hand, literally avoid, while we live, the act 
of killing ? And what is the proper way of dealing with those 
fellow beings who sin against society and morals ? 

Although the religious bodies did not all actually keep to 
a vegetarian diet, it was recognised universally that every 
object of nature should be handled gently and treated with 
the utmost tenderness. As Buddha expressed it, ‘‘ Living 
beings are all desirous of happiness,” “ ail are afraid of the 
rc^, all fear death. Thus, comparing oneself with others, 
one should cease from the act of hurting or killing.” 

In order to avoid killing, some of the hermits used to sub- 
sist upon the flesh of animals which had died. There were 
a few others, the Hatthi Tapasas,‘ for instance, who with a 
view to lessening the slaughter of living beings, killed for food 
each year one elephant instead of destroying many lives daily 
and hourly. 

It is from Go^la that Mahsvira first learnt to think 
philosophically as it was afterwards mainly in opposing this 
teacher’s deterministic theory that he was led gradually to the 
dbcovery of nine categories (uava tattva). The opposition led 
to the severance of the tie that bound them for a period of six 
years. We do not know by what name Mahavlra was known 
during the time when he associated himself with the Ajivikas or 
Maskarins. Subsequently he assumed his old epithet Nigantha, 
though he did not actually go back to P&rsva’s order, The 
epithet proved very useful to him owing to the popularity which 
the Niganthas of the old order had so long enjoyed. 


* n, 6. 52. 
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When in course of time Mahavira succeeded in founding 
a new Nigantha order and in organising it partly after the 
model of the Ajivikas and partly after that of Piirsva’s fol- 
lowers, some sort of distinction between the two orders became 
inevitable. It is implied in the dialogue between Udaka and 
Gautama * that the followers of PSrsva were known as Nigantha 
Kumara-puttas, Avhilc Mahavira’s disciples were known as 
Nigaijtha Nata-putta.s. - Thus we can see how two rival orders 
arose. 


Whilst the intellectual superiority of the new order was 
throwing the old order into the shade, the adherents of the 
latter were compelled to think of some way of maintaining 
their existence and prestige. Obviously the best means w'as 
not rivalry, but reconciliation. The dialogue between Kesi 
and Gautama in the Uttaradhyayana stitra sjiows that there 
was 8 time w'hen Piirsva’s followers were contemplating an 
amalgamation of the two orders. Kesi was perhaps the 
Nigantha of the old order who is designated by Buddha as 
Digha-tapassi. If .so, the Digha-tapassi-sutta belongs to a 
time when the two orders were actually amalgamated into 
one school of philosophy. The Pasadika and Samagama suttas 
again take us to a time when, soon after Mahavira’s death, his 
disciples were divided into two contending parties. However, 
the benefit which Parsva’s followers derived from the 
amalgamation was the philosophy of the new school. 


IV. The Kiriyam of Mahftvira, in common with the 


Definition of 
Kiriyam. 


vibhajja-vSda of the Buddha, denotes a 
doctrine which is diametrically opposed 
to Akiriyam, and also sharply distinguish- 


able from Ann&nam or Vicikiccha and Vinayam or 


' SBti«.krilAilg», II. 7. 

* In the Buddhist records (Ahguttam-nikaye, III. 383 i Suniafignla-Vilasini. I. 160-16r>) 
the Niga^^has are alluded to as recloses of “ the red class ” (lohitSbhijati), also as “ those 
with oco garment” (ekasSfakS). ghe term Wearers of White clothes (odStavasana or 
fivetambaras) is appUed to the lay adherents of the Ajivikas. 
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Sllabbatam. In a passa,ge the SQtra-Krit&q^ga' we read that 
the upholders of this doctrine gaining a true view of the world, 
maintain that misery is caused hy oneself, and not hy 
others — time, providence, fate, chance or soul (sayaihkadaih 
oannakadaih ca dukkham). Liberation is obtainable by 
knowledge and good conduct ( vij ja-caranaih pamokkham . Thus 
they teach a path which is conducive to man’s moral and in- 
tellectual progress. They declare the world of generation to be 
eternal (sasaya), because beings live in it for ever and ever, and 
because sinners are subject to repeated births and deaths. 

Again, while recognising the inflexibility of the law of 
action, the Kriyavadins maintain that fools are unable to stop 
the course of their evil actions by actions v.'hich are equally 
evil. The wise saints can arrest the course of evil only by 
abstaining from all wrong-doing. For they })elieve that those 
who have overcome greed (lobha) and are contented, cannot 
commit sin ; they are indeed wise and happy. 

Averse to slaughter of life, they neither kill nor incite 
others to kill. Keeping always the senses under control, these 
pious men become heroes, armed with the weapon of knowledge. 
A Kriyavadin regards all beings, large and small, and the 
whole world as like lo himself. He comprehends the immen- 
sity of the universe, and thus awakened he guards himself 
among the careless or unguarded. 

He who knows himself and the world, who knows the 
nature of man’s future existences and immortality, who knows 
what is eternal and what is not, and so forth, alone is entitled to 
expound the KriySvada, since he is unattached to the pleasures 
of the senses, free from desires as to life and death, and self- 
controlled. 

It is not easy to elicit from this verbose and obscure passage 
any clear-cut definition of Kiriyam. However, in attempting 

> SStn-KriUbga, I. I'L ll-Sg. 

* kamnuMift kamam khavoiiiti bAlA, akatnmayft katnma kkaveikli dhliti. 
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a Sefinition of this significant term we shall do well first to 
consider the light in which Buddha viewed the doctrine of his 
predecessor. 

V. The Psycho-ethical aspect of KiHyam. 

Buddha, in agreement with Mahavira and contrary to th'e 
deterministic theory of Go^la, expounded the doctrine of 
Karma, dynamism, or the moral effect of manly strengtli. It 
was again following his predecessor that 
Bu^ha Buddha judged Gosala’s to be the worst of 

all doctrines, subversive of the ground for 
all moral distinctions, responsibilities and freedom.’ 

Besides this hostile attitude towards Go^la’s fatalistic 
doctrine, Mahavira and Buddha had many points in common. 
They were, for instance, both nobles by birth, and came of fwo 
republican clans. They classified the philosophers of their 
time as unmoral metaphysicians, ignorant eel-wriggling sceptics; 
and selfish pleasure-seeking moralists They pursued neither 
a dogmatic nor a sceptical method of investigation. And yet 
Buddha often appears to think that his doctrine of causal 
genesis (paticca-samuppada) was in some way antagonistic to 
Mahavira’s dyramistic philosophy or doctrine of free-will 
activity. 

Buddha understood that Mahavira, in opposition to current 
beliefs that our happiness and misery are caused by others — 
determined wholly and solely by external 

Buddha’s interpre- - , i 

tfition and (•riticism of ffXCtOl'S £111(1 COndltlOHS XOnillllBitOCl £t 110W 

Mahi.vi,a-» doctrine. namely, that they arc caused by the 

individual agent of our free-will. That our weal and ill are 
conditioned solely by or dependent upon external causes is one 
extreme, and by opposing to this a new individualistic theory, 

* Aftguttara-nikaya, I. 173-174, 286-287; UvSsaga DasSo, VI. 160; VII. 196-200: 
** MaliSvirnsBa dhamma-panuatti : atthi ut^hdnc iva . jdya parakkame iva, anijavft aabba- 
bhav«.” 
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Mahavlra ran to the other extreme, neither of which can a 
man of true insight reasonably accept.' 

Buddha is right in ascribing to Mahavlra the individualist 
position above-mentioned. His expression in the original is 
practically identical with the Jaina affirmation in the Sutra- 
Kritaiiga.' It must be noted here that this particular Jaina 
text contains several disconnected passages where, according 
to the testimony of Sudharman, Mabavira, like his successor 
Buddha, throws into clear relief the contrast between existing 
philosophical notions and his own theory. And important 
as they are, these passages can be rendered intelligible only 
when we consider them in reference to those individual 
theorisers to whom they actually apply. 

First, with regard to ancient Vedic thinkers, Mahavlra said : 
“Borne of the seers thought that the world has been created and 
is governed by the gods : others bv Brahms. 

MahSvTm’s (niiioism ^ J rs > 

of pre-.iaina !in<i oiii- Soiuo of them liave ascribed to the hand of 

tiiosuii.f. Isvara, the mundane Lord, the creation of 
point of his nthics. uiiiverse of beings and things, Avith its 

manifold vicissitudes ; in the opinion of others, this phenomenal 
Avorld is but the outcome or gradual manifestation of primitive 
undifferentiated matter (pahana = pradhana). Some main- 
tain that the world emanates from a self-existent being ; 
its origin is siiontaneous and it appears to be non-eternal and 
unreal l)ecause of the illusion (maya) throAvn over man’s 
mind by Death (Mara) ; according to the view of others, 
the Avorld is produced from a primeval germ, — the original 
solar l)ody. 


' Anguriara-nikaya, 11 r, 440 ; “ Abhabbo <1ittbi.<tariipanno puggalo aayaihkataiA stikha- 
(Inkkbani paiH;figantuin, abhabbo dittliiaampanno pugtfalo paramkatarii sukha-dokkhaiii 
paCfAgantum.” Sarny utta, II. 22. fT. We aro indebted to Dr. H. Bode for these 
valuable roforcnces, Cf, PefcakopadeKii, opening paragraphs. “ Sayaih kataih paraih 
kataiiti...etc., dve aiitS.” 

Pali— Sayaiftkatam 8ukha:dukkhaife, (tia) paramkatwh Bnkha.dukkhai&. Prakrit— 
sayaihka^am ^annakadam ca dakkharh, 
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I do not, however, see how these cosmological spccnlatioiis 
can afford a rational, clear and distinct theory of misery or 
its origin and cessation.”' 

Secondly, as to Post-Vedic thinkers {e.y., Yajhavalkya and 
UddSlaka), we are told ; “ Some of the philosopliers postulate 
these five gross elements — earth, water, lire, air and ether — as 
the five roots of things. It is from them that another — the in- 
telligent principle or soul — arises, inasmuch as on the dissolu- 
tion of the body living beings cease to exist. However, as the 
earth, though it is but one mass, presents manifold forms so 
the intelligent principle appears under various forms or mani- 
fests itself in varying degrees of development. 

Such Ls the pantheistic view of some teachers, which, 
verging as it does upon materialism, fails to explain bow 
and why an individual wrong-doer should suffer pain du<! 
to his iniquities.”^ . 

And lastly, among his elder contemporaries, Parana 
Kassapa was evidently the first object of Mab-ivira’s attack ; 
“ There is a class of philosophers who maintain that when a 
man acts or causes others to act, it is not his soul which acts 
or causes to act. But how can those who hold such an opinion 
account for the moral distinctions as known in our daily 
experience ?”" 

“ There is another class of philosophers (say, the Katya- 
yanas) wlio regard five elements as the live permanent substrata 
of change. To these thev also add soul as the sixth substance. 
What is, is imperisluable, — eternally existent ; nothing comes 
out of nothing. On these grounds they who make a hard and 
fast distinction between mind and body, view life and death as a 
kind of recurrent mechanical combipation (samavaya) and 
separation of the elements of existence. The moi’al inference 

* Sutra-KvitSnga, I. 1. 3. 5-9. Soo for litoru-l tranaliitiun, Jacobi's JaIua'Sutni8, Tort 2, 
pp. 244.2J5. 

’ Hid, 1 . 1 . 1 . 7 - 10 . 

* Ibid, I. h j. la. 
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drawn from these delusive metaphysical arguments is that 
whether a man buys or causes to buy, kills or causes to kill, 
he does not thereby commit any sin.”* 

“ There is a third class of philosophers (say, the Ke^am*. 
balins) who oppose to the dualist or pluralist doctrine above 
mentioned a theory which goes to identify the mental with the 
corporeal. They maintain that the real is always a living 
whole, — an individual who comes into existence from the 
union of four or live elements and passes out of existence 
after death. Life ends here, there is no world beyond, 
say they. Thus these murderers teach men to kill, slay, burn, 
cook, cut and destroy. Denying the hereafter and the efficacy 
of all social institutions founded upon beliefs in the 
future existence of man, the annihilationists cannot inform 
us whether an action is good or bad, virtuous or vicious, 
well-done or otherwise, whether it is in man’s power 
to reach perfection or not, or whether there is a heaven 
or a hell.”* 

“ The Maskarins or Fatalists are the next to be considered. 
They represent a class of philosophers who admit that there 
are infinite numbers and grades of concrete existents, — of 
living beings who, as individuals, experience pleasure and 
pain and pass by death from one state of existence to another 
which is better, equal or worse, but they deny that our happi- 
ness and misery, weal and ill, are caused by us individually or 
determined by any other cause except what they term .fate or 
necessity (niyai). All things are pre-arranged by nature and 
unalterably fixed. Some beings are capable of bodily move- 
ment, others not ; it depends upon certain conditions whether 
they are in the one state or in the other (sangai). Proceed- 
ing from these erroneous notions, they deny ail exertion, 

straggle, power, vigour or manly strength. Those who boldly 

\ 

? ' 

* Sutra-KritSiiga, 1. 1. 1. 16 ; H. 1. 22-24. 

*ftKl,I.l. IMS, 11,1,16.17. 
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proclaim these opinions are really deludedi They, too, cannot 
account for moral distinctions.”’ 

There are yet ap;ain a class of philosophers^ Who maintain 
that the soul has power to attain the highest state of purity 
or sinlessness, but just as distilled water may again be defiled 
on coming into contact with impurities, so may be the soul 
defiled by pleasant excitement or bate. In upholding such a 
view these philosophers really deny tlie possibility of the soul 
attaining an undecaying or immaterial condition (nijjard,) 
within its living experience, and final release (moksa) after 
death. They betray, in other words, just their fjiulty notion 
of immortality here and hereafter.”* 

“The philosophers hitherto considered differ from one 
another in intellect, will, character, opinion, taste, undertaik- 
ings arid plans, but their views in their moral effect are the 
same, being actuated by the same motive, prompted by the 
same unmoral sentiments. We may take for instance the views 
of Parana Kassapa and Gosala Msrikhaliputta. The former 
denies causation in that he denies activity on the part of soul ; 
the latter, on the other hand, assigns fate as the cause of 
everything. What is the difference Iwtvveen the two, in so far 
as the moral bearings of their doctiines are concerned ? When 
these philosophers are judged from the ethical standpoint of 
a Kriyavadin, all appear in one sense or another as so many 
unmoral metaphysicians — (akriyavadins).” * 

“Those who, besides unmoral metaphysicians, are in some 
way opposed to a Kriyavadin are the sceptics and moralists. 
The former, ignorant as they are, do not themselves apprehend 
truth, how then can they teach it to others ? To follow their 
lead is to be as a man who has lost his way in a strange 


’ Sutra-KritSiigft, I. 1. 2. 1-6 ; 1 . 1. 4. 8-0 j II. 1. 32 ; UvSeaga DaaSo, VI. IBC. 

* According toSllMka, they are the followera of Gottla and later Jaina Trafiirfikai. 
> Satra-KritSfiga, I. 1. 3. 11. 

* na, II. L ap.; IL 34 , SthfinS&C^, IV. A 
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wood and follows a guide who also does not know it. Their 
views are, in short, no good.”* 

** The moralists are those teachers who seek to govern 
society by set rules, compose treatises directing people 
how they should gratify their amorous passions, en- 
courage acquisition of wealth, tolerate all suj)erstitions and 
corrupt social practices, judge men by their outward 
conduct, behaviour and circumstances, do not recognise 
the rights of individuals as individuals, and so forth.”- 


“ It is chiefly, then, in opposition to the views of unmoral 
metaphysicians and selfish moralists that a Kriyavadin recog- 
, , , niscs that there is virtue (piinna), that there 

The iuntlaiiiental ^ 

cateRorie* uud maxim is vice (papa), that there are ‘channels,’ that 

of Mahttvlra'n ethics. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, there is in-flux of sin (assava), that there 

are restraints (samyara), that there is bondage (bandha), that 
there is the path to freedom j(nij jara), and- that there is 
final liberation (mokkha). These arc the five categories 
of his ethics. The standpoint from which he judges the 
standard of conduct is that of an individualist, his fundamental 
maxim is ; I am the maker of my own happiness and misery, 
and not others.” 


Now we must modify Buddha’s interpretation of Maliavira’s 
ethical, position just as we must modify Mahavira’s 


Modification of 
Buddha's interpreta- 
tion of his predeces- 
sor's fundamental 


interpretation of pi'e-tTaina philosophies. 
We have endeavoured to show that Mahavira, 
in direct antagonism to Pui’ana Kassapa’s 


doctrinc of non-causation or theory of the 
tion of pre-Jaiiia inactivity of soul, put forword this proposi- 
tion : “ When I suffer, grieve, repent, grow 


feeble, am afflicted, or experience plain, 1 have caused it, and 


when another man suffers in a similar way, he has caused it. 


‘ Sutoa.KriUu(,'a, I. 1. 2. 17-19. 

• ma, I. 1. 4. 3 ! 1. 4. 1. 20-23 ; II. 1. 43.46 } BthauiAga, IV. 4 ; etc. 
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Pleasures and amusements are not able to help or save me. 
They are one thing, and I am another ; they are foreign to my 
real being. Even the friends and relations who are more 
intimately connected with me cannot experience, still less 
take upon themselves, the pains I actually undergo. That is to 
say, as an individual a man is boi-ii. as an individual he dies, 
as an individual again he deceases ‘from one state of existence 
to be reborn into another. The ‘ passions, consciousness, 
intellect, perceptions and impressions ’ of a man belong to him 
exclusively.”' 

If we compare these expressions of Mahiivlra word for 
word with those of Biiddha, it is hardly possible for us to 
detect any difference between their opinions. For Buddha, 
too, declared that evil is done by oneself, horn of oneself, jA'o- 
duced from oneself, affects oneself, and thtU while self is the 
lord of self, there is no other lord but self.- In the same vein 
he instructed Ananda to be zealous in his own behalf and to 


devote himself to his own good.* The question then aiuses, 
where lies the real point of difference between their views? 

We must first examine the Buddhist fragment — the Deva- 
daha sutta of the Majjhima — where Buddha sharply criticises 
the ethical position of Mahiivirji, as represent- 


Diifen'nct* b« tween 
the views of Mahavii’a 


ed after his death by his disciples, the Nigan- 


t”** conoili'uon thas.* This dialogue throws some light upon 


Niyntivfcia aiui Kiiys- si"nification of Maliavlivi’s tei'se expros- 

vAcJft. ■ ■ n A 

sion : “ Fools cannot annihilate works hy 


works ; the Avise can annihilate works hy abstaining from 


works.”* 

Buddha says to the Nigajithas, “Are you, friends, of this 
opinion, is it your view: Whatever a living individual 


' Sutra-KnfcdhjtCfiL, II* !• '*11 ; II 33-41. 

- Atta-va^^a, Dhanimapada. 

• Rhys Davids* Buddhist Suttas, p. 91. 

Majjhitim-nikayay 11. 218. 

- Sfiti-a-Kritauga, I. 12. 15 : Na kamman*! kamma khevomti hflM, akammanS kaninia 
kbevainti dViIro/’ 
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.experiences in this life, whether it he pleasant dr painful or 
neither pleasant-nor-painful, all that is predestined by fate, due 
to works of a previous life. Because of the exhaustion of former 
works through austerities, and because of the abstention from 
new works (there is) arrest of the influx of sin in future. 
Because of hat, the extinction of karma. Because of that, 
the extinction of pain. Because of that, the extinction of 
misery. Thus the entire body of ill perishes 

The latter replying in the affirmative, Buddha goes on,* 
“ You admit, then, that our pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery, depend in part upon fate or actions of the past exist- 
ence and in part upon free-will activities of the present life?” 

The reply being in the affirmative, “If so, I must 
ask you, Do you positively know whether you, as pre- 
sent individuals,* had existed in the past or not? 
Whether you had committed such and such sins or not ? Have 
you any definite idea of the quanttm, of pain already exhaust- 
ed, or of the quantum of pain still to be exhausted, or of the 
quantum of pain which being exhausted, the entire 
body of ill will be exhausted ? Alcove all, are you 
acquainted with any right method of avoiding all that is evil 
in the negative and of performing all that is good ? 

The answer being, “ No ” “ If not, then how can you 

maintain your premises I also should like to know from 

you, my good Nigauthas, if you intend so to change the course 
of action by means of your initial effort and vigorous exertion 
that it should produce its result in the future instead of at 

present, and vice vei'sd ? ” 

The answer being still in the negative, ** If not, where 
then is the utility of your energetic moral efforts?” 

^ Yaib kiAcftjaib purisa-puggalo pafcisaiiivedeti sabbain tam pubbekata-hetn; iti 

pSrffnftnatA kammOnan) tapasft vyanti-bhSf^, .navSnsxn kammftnarfi akaranti, ftyatiid anavaii* 
aavo; ftyatim anavassaYa kammakkba'yo ; kammakkhayft diikkhakkhayo, dakkhakkhaja 
vedanftkkhayO) vodanAkkhayft aabbaib diikkhaiii nijJiQnaiji bhavissatUi 'r*** 

* The tranalation of following paragfapha of the diBConrse is not literal OMring to the 
great length of the original ; and the aabataace only has been given. 
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The sceptic Buddha at last concludes by saying : “ If it 
be true that living beings experience pleasure and pain ais 
predetermined by- actions of their past lives, then the Nigap* 
thas must have been all great sinners formerly in that they 
now uudergo such painful austerities. Or if it be true that 
living beings experience pleasure and pain according as they 
are created by a God, then the Nigapthas must have been 
created by a wicked God (papakena Issarena). Or if living 
beings be happy or miserable because of the species (sangati) 
to which they belong, then the Nigant-has must have lieen of 
a very low species ; or if because of their mentality (abhiisti) 
then they must have been persons of the worst possible 
mental type, etc., etc.”' 

In accordance with Mahavira’s view I am not, as a think-: 
ing subject, wholly and solely the maker of^my moral being, 
but I am partly a cneature of circumstances. This important 
point is well brought out in a passage of the Sutra-kritahga 
where Mahavira, in criticising Gosftla’s doctrine, declares that 
“ things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exer- 
tion.”* The proposition is significant. It illustrates his 
antinoinian theory (syad vada) that has its full play 
throughout Kriya-vada. It may be that in one sense, look- 
ing from one point of view, A is B. It may be that in 
another sense, looking from another point of view, A is 
not-B. It may be that looking from a third point of view, 
A is both B and not-B, and so forth. In other words, the 
Dynamism of Mahavira leaves room enough for determinism, 
or the hypothesis of time, providence, nature, chance. 

VI. The biological and payohological aspecte of Kiriyam. 

There are things which are determined, and there are 
things which are not-determinisd (niyaySniyayam saihtam).”* 

^ Majjhima-nikftya, II. 216-222. abkijati >*»jlvavanKi (Mbh. Xll. 279 32). 

* S&ti».Kritafiga, 1. 1. 2. 4, (Jaoobi*t translatioD). 

> Ihid, I. L 2. 4. 

50 
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Following the commentators Prof. Jacobi translates it — 
“ Things depend partly on fate, and partly on human exer- 
tion.” But keeping to the actual words of the (!omTnentators, 
we must interpret the dictum as meaning tliat “ our happiness 
and misery are wrought partly by fate, soul, time, tlod or 
natui'e, and can be regulated partly by our personality or 
manly strength.”' This shows that in the view of Mahiivlra, 
a.s later in the view of Kanada, we are in some respects bound 
and in some I'espects free. Here Mahiivlra appears to be in 
sharp antagonism with Gosala. 

But the supposed antagonism between the two thinkers 
, ,, may easilv break down the moment the 

hi.storian can prove that it rests upon a 
dijRFerence of standpoints. This brings us to Mahavii'a’s 
important categoi*y of ./im, a term which we take to denote 
the biological and psychological aspects of Kiriyam. 

Gostlla also taught that all living beings e,x.perience 
pleasure and [)ain, each individually. But Mahavira differed 
from Gosala in teaching that the sole determining factor of 
our entire exi.stence is not fate or anything of the kind but 
the individual agent of our free will. A dialogue in the 
Uvasaga Uasao- embodies Mahavira’s moral contention raised 
against Gos'ala’s fatalism or <lenial of fri'e-will activities. 

Mahavira asks Saddaluputta, a lay ad herent of Gosala, 
who was a rich potter, “ How is this pot made ? Is it made 
by dint of exertion and manly strength or without them ?” 
The latter replies ; “ It is made without them, liecause, 
according to our master’s view, there is no such thing as 
exertion or manly strength, everything lieing unalterably 
fixed.!’ “ Supposing, Suddiiluputta, some one of your men 
should behave in an improper manner, how would you deal 
with him ?” “ I would punish him as severely as I could or 

^ Kirhcid niyati-knram ca piiruKa-kaiesvara-avabhSvn-karmAcii-kntain tatrn kathaiucit 
snkha-dukklifidel; purn^a-kAra-sildhyatvam apyasrlyato.” 

* llOcrtilc's ITvuiia^'u DasSo. VII. 19(5-200. 
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should.” Thereupon Mahavira retorts : “ But what moral 
reason have you for doing so, when, as you say, there is no 
such thing as exertion or manly strength, but all things are 
unalterably fixed ? According to your belief, the man 
behaved in such a manner because he could not help it, ruled 
as he was by an overpowering fate.” 

It is difficult even to imagine that Go^la really intended 
to bring arts such as pot-making within the operations of the 
laws of late. It is likewise difficult to think that he actually 

GoSaws Determinism »»eant to deny all moral distinctions, respon- 
did not exclude the sjbilities aud freedom as enunciated by Maha- 
the will, nor did Mnha. Vita hiiuself. On H cIosB examination of his 

vira 8 dynamism alto- 

gether set aside the doctrinc as a whole, WB cau soon discover that 

rule of fate. .. i 

his determinism did not exclude Mahavira s 
notion of freedom of the will, just as, on the other hand, Maha- 
vira’s Dynamistic philosophy did Jiot altogether set aside 
Gosala’s rule of fate. They are complementary, one being 
imperfect and unintelligible without the other. We conceive 
nevertheless that in attempting to banish the possibilities of 
chance from the world of fact, and of beliet: and reason, (iosala 
carried his determinism rather too far, and that in consecjuenco 


he confused or at least did not keep quite distinct the two 
standpoints — the biological and psychological, or the physical 
and ethical. Accordingly the task which Gosala had left for 
his immediate successor was to draw a sharp distinction 
between these standpoints by employing the sober method of 
analysis of the laws of action (Karma) and tlieir effects in the 
world of experience. 

The problem was discussed by Buddlia also. Ihe three 
Goiiia, Mahavira teuchers handled it differenlly and found a 

and Buddha :traiiBition /iiffevpnt solution, Gosala set liimself to show 
from a biological to a ‘ ^ . i. . i i • 

psychological, or from ho^v we, as liviug individuals and in common 
^vith the rest of sentient existence, are acted 


upon, by various natural causes and manifolu external 
conditions. The main object of Mahavii-a was to determine 
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how we, as living individuals and thinking subjects, 
are both acted upon and capable of acting of our own accord. 
Buddha sought to show how we, as rational beings, can act 
according to the laws or principles of reason itself. That is to 
say, the main standpoint of Go^la was biological or objective, 
that of Mahavira both objective and subjective, and that of 
’Buddha psychological or subjective. 

Tlie following argument will perhaps give some support to 
these general observations. As we know, Gosala, Mahftvlra 
and Buddha, in common with the Moralists, 

Threefold division of 

actions into deed, word, followcd a threefold division of actions into 
and though. Deed, Word and Thought, or into Thought, 

Word and Deed. The same threefold division is to be found in 
thp. existing Zend-Avesta, but there is as yet no proof that 
anyone of them borrowed it from the ancient Persians. There is, 
on the other hand, sufficient evidence to prove that GosSla laid 
stress mainly upon Deed and Word, Thought being to him a 
mere half action (upaddhakamma)‘ ; that Mahavira laid almost 
equal stress upon the three — Deed, Word and Thought, while 
the whole emphasis was laid by Buddha upon Thought (mano- 
kamma),^ his very definition of action being volition (cetana 
vadami kammam).” 

Mahavira laid almost equal stress upon Deed, Word and 
Thought. This point is so important that if we loose sight of 
it we are apt to ignore half the significance of Kiriyam and 
the whole of the significance of MahSvlra’s psychology and 
ethics. In order to establish it, we may separately examine 
two lines of evidence, the Jaina and the Buddhist. In the 
first place, the Jaina Shtra-Kritatiga preserves a dialogue 
where Adda, a disciple of Mahavira, discusses a view put 
into the mouth of the Buddhists: “If a savage thrusts 


DSgha-nikAya, 1. 54. 

MajjMma-nikftya, 111. 2. 7. 

Aftguttara, HI, p. 415. c/ Mrs. Rhys Davids’ ** Buddhist Psychology/* p. 93. 
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a spit through the side of a granary, mistaking it for a man; 
or through a gourd, mistaking it for a baby, and roasts it, He 
will be guilty of murder.” “ If a savage puts a man on a spit 
and roasts him, mistaking him for a fragment of the granary ; 
or a baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be guilty of 
murder.” “ If anybody thrusts a spit through a man or a baby, 
mistaking him for a fragment of the granary, puts him on the 
fire and roasts him, that will be a meal fit for Buddhas to 
breakfast upon.” Adda, then, turns upon the Buddhists with 
this powerful argument : “ Well-controlled men cannot accept 
your denial of guilt incurred by (unintentional) doing harm to 

living beings It is impossible to mistake a fragment of the 

granary for a man ; only an unworthy man can say it. How can 
the idea of a man be produced by a fragment of the granary ? 

Even to utter this is an untruth They kill a fattened 

sheep, and prepare food for the sake of a particular person ; 
they season the meat. Avith salt and oil, and dress it with pepper. 
You are irreligious, unworthy men, devoted to foolish pleasures, 
who say that partaking heartily of this meat you are not soiled 
by sin... ...In compassion to all beings, the seers, the JnSti- 

putras, avoid what is sinful ; afraid of it, they abstain from 
food specially prepared for them.”’ 

The same text contains a few other passages in wJtxich the 
Kriyavadin view is contrasted apparently with the Buddhist 
view of delicts and crimes. We learn from one of them that 
for a KriySiVadin “ He who intends to kill a living being, but 
does not do it by an act of his body, and who unknowingly kills 
one, both are affected by that act through a slight contact with 
it only, but the demerit in their case is not fully developed.”* 

And in the second place, the Buddhist Upali-sutta records 
that of the three .measures of .sin and crime, the bodily (Kaya- 
davda) had greater weight Avith Mahavira than either the vocal 
or the mental, while that which weighed heaviest for Buddha 

' Jacobi*b JaiDa-8Ubrat», Part 2, pp. 414-416 ; c/. 1. I. 2. 28> 

» Ibid, p. 242. 
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was the mental. “ Even in his coming and going a Niga^tha 
is apt to caiuse the slaughter of many animalcules. What 
does Nigaiitha Nataputta consider to be the moral consequence 
of such an act ?” When this question was pressed home by 
Buddha *0 Upali, then a lay disciple of Mahavira, the latter 
replied ; “ Our master does not attach the notion of any great 
sin to an unintentional (unavoidable) act, but only to an act 
which is intentional.” “Then you see, Upali, the main 
determining factor of an act is the volition, motive or intention 
(cetana).’” 

The most important of Buddhist documents to consider as 
to the doctrine of Kiriyarii is the Maha-Saccaka-sutta in 
which the practice of the Ajivikas has been contrasted with 
that of the Buddhists as follows: “Whereas the former 
devote themselves to culture of the body, neglecting culture 
of the mind, the ,lat..er devote themselves to culture of the 
mind, neglecting culture of the body:” Saccaka clearly 
implies that the followei-s of Mahavira cultivate equally 
both the modes of self -training on the ground that which 
affects the body, atfects the mind, and r.ice oersd (kayanvayam 
cittam hoti, cittanvayo kayo hoti).'^ 

We can easily understand from this that the theory of 
interaction of mind and body was the physio-psychological 
ground by which Mahavira sought to justify austerities in 
religious practice, bodily restraints in daily life, and corporeal 
punishment in criminal justice. 

The main question remains yet to be answered. What are 
the things wdiich depend on fate, necessity, time, providence, 
'nature and the like ? Which are determined by natural 
causes and general conditions of existence ? 
dotominis'iL ^ud what are again the things which are not 

ly absoluu-- determined in a similar way ? Mahavira’s 

answers may be summed up in the modern 
expression, that there is physical determinism. He agreed with 

’ Majjltiiua-iiikilya, 1. 377- ® Ihid^ I, 237*238. 
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Gosala in many respects. For instance, he accepted the chissi 
tications of living beings and things as given by the latter. 
He too believetl that there is no niaton’ unformed, nothirig in 
nature which Is dead. It was readily grajited by him that our 
dixration of life, physical fonnatioii,' number of sense-faculties, 
certain mental qualities and tendencies and intellectual and 
spiritual powex'.s depend upon the .species or types of existence 
(saiigati) to which we belong ; that nature (sabhfiva) implants 
in our breast certain pas.sion.s and emotions ’which develop as 
we grow up, or Uiat as we advance in life we pass through 
many ups and downs, experience many agitations of passion; 
as in the life of a linite individual, so in the life of the whole, 
the duration of existence i.s limited, the duration of the world 
as a whole is marked by periods which succeed each other 
alternately and uniformly, showing the predominance of good 
{mi, corresponding in some way to love of Ihnpedocles) ov6r 
evil {(M, corresponding to Hate), on the prc^flominance of evil 
over good, on the equipoise of both in an ascending or a 
descending, a progressive or a retrogressive (utsar|)ini and 
avasarpiiii) order" ; and so forth. 

The one point which Gosjlla left in obscurity and which 
Mahtivlra and Buddha brought into prominence was that soul 
or mind is iu its nature supremely whibj or absolutidy pure. 
The various pleasures and amusements, passions and emotions, 
thoughts and impressions which stain it with this or that- 
colour, give to it this or that habit and disposition, are quite 
foreign (agautuka) tu its nature The realm of soul is in 
other words the realm of absolute bliss.' The soul is not only 
open to the influx of sin, but also has that peculiar capacity 
of its own by which it can regain its native purity by shaking 
off all alien elements. There, indeed lix^s the scope for our 
nianlv strength, the value of education, nay, the loundation 


’ iSulra-Ki’iian:ft», 11.3. 1^7. 

= Jaina-satras, Part 2, p, 227 f.; Heart o\' Jainism, pp. 272 27<>. 
Majjhima-niktil 3 'a. I. 11.31-36: 1. 4S3. 
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of our whole moral freedom. For it is in resisting and rising 
superior by the goodness and wisdom of the soul to all natural 
forces and tendencies, passions and emotions, that we build up 
our moral self, and attain immortal life. This doctrine of 
soul belongs historically to Yajnavalkya, whom Buddha seems 
to have esteemed as the upholder of Kiriyavada.* 


VTL The l!ipistemx>logical aspect of Kiriyam. 


As \re have seen, the Bhagabati Sutra attributes the separa- 
tion of GoMa and Mahavira to a doctrinal difference, while the 
former maintained that there is nothing in nature without life, 
no matter unformed, the latter contended that there are certain 


things which do not strictly come under the category of life 
(jiva). This contention on the part of Maha- 
Aiiva; it* sigiiifica- vira may peruaps be interpreted lu two ways : 

either (1) that Mahavira tried to modify 
Gosala’s general hylozoistic theory by pointing out that there 
is as a matter of fact death for every living individual ; or 
(2) that he implied that there are be.sides the objects of nature 
or otliers which are of a purely subjective origin. Accept- 
ing one or other of these two interpretations, we see that 
whereas for Go^la the category was just one, that of Jiva, for 
Mahavira the categories were two, that of Jiva and that of 
Ajiva. This was an advance on the part of the latter. We 
propose here to take the category of Ajlm to denote the 
epistemological aspect of Kiriyam, as dist'nguished from the 
biological and physical aspects. 

The first thing which Mahavira was anxious to do in con- 
nexion with his theory of knowledge was to see clearly what 


The problems of 
knowledge. 


the problems of knowledge are. He seems 
to have felt in common with Buddha that 


the question could be settled only by first 


settling what cannot be the problems of knowledge. 


Majjbima mkSya. I. 36 ; II. 81-86 I. 488. 
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So far as this latter question was concerned, the sceptic 
Sanjaya had already suggested the lines of its answer. The 
8»flj*ya. Maiittvira qucstions M’ith regard to which Sanjaya sus- 
•nd Buddha: pcndcd judgment were in fact the (juestions 

to be excluded from the problems of knowledge. Is the world 
eternal, or is it non-eternal ? Is it both eternal and non- 
eternal, or is it iieitlnjr eternal nor non-eternal r Is the world 
finite or infinite ? Is there any individual existence of man 
after death, or is there not ? Is the absolute truth seen face 
to face by a seer, comprehended by a philosopher, part of real 
tangible existence or not ? It was with regard to these and 
similar questions <^hat Sanjaya refused to put forth any affirma- 
tive proposition. To avoid error he contented himself with the 
four famous negative propositions ; A is not B ; A is not not- 
B’ ; A is not both B and not-B, A is not neither B nor not-B. 
It is with regard to ^the self-same questions that Mahavira 
declared : “ Prom thest; alternatives you cannot arrive at truth ; 
from these alternatives you are certainly led to error.”® ** The 
world exists, the Avorld does not exist. The world is unchange- 
able, the world is in constant flux. The Avorld has a beginning, 
the world has no beginning. The world has an end, the 
world has no end, etc. The persons who are not well-instructed 
thus differ in their opinions, and profess their dogmas without 
reason,”® And these were precisely the questions which 
Buddha regarded as unthinkable (acinteyyani) on the ground 
that those who will think about them are sure to go mad, 
without ever being able to find a final answer, or to reach 
apodeictic certainty.^ 

However, even with regard to these problems Mahavira 
differed from Sanjaya, and Buddha from both, if not in any 

‘ Dial. B. II, pp. 39-40 ; 7S. 

“ Sutra-KriliUiga, 1 1. 5. 3 : “ EehiA dohiiii thaneliiii vavahSro na vijjai. Eehiiii dobii& 
4 hanehilb anSySrain tu jauae.” (Jacobi’s translation.) 

* ^oSrSiiga, I. 7-3. 

* Aiignttara-nikaya, II. p. 80. 
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other respect, at least in attitude. Eor the cowardly manner 
in which Sahjaya tried to evade them shows that he did not 
himself feel certain whether error lay on his side or on that of 
others. As a successor and younger contemporary of Sahjaya, 
Mahavira’s position was somewhat better, something inter- 
mediate between that of an ignorant sceptic and that of an 
enlightened philosopher of the critical school. His was the 
standpoint of the antimonian (syadvadin), who is represented by 
later Jaina writers’ and Buddhist Sarvastivadins (SySdvadins) 
of the 3rd century B.C.* in the following manner : If he has 
to answer any questions touching “ matters of fact,” he should 
answer them by saying, contrary to both a 
dogmatist and a sceptic : “ It may be that 
Id, one sense, looking from one point of view, A is B. It may 
be that in another sense, looking from another point of view, 
A is not-B. It may again be that looking from a third point 
of view, A is both B and not-B. It may equally be that when 
viewed from a fourth point of view, A is neither B nor not-B.” 

It is then clear that in the view of Mabsvlra and Buddha 
metaphysics could not be a science, and also that the sceptic 
Sahjaya had prepared the way for both of them. Prof. Jacobi 
thought that “ in opposition to the Agnosticism of Sahjaya, 
Mahavfra has established the Sy^vada.” Beside!> Gosala, 
Sahjaya is a great land-mark in the development of the 
philosophy of Mahavira and Buddha. It is remarkable 
that Ssriputta, formerly the chief disciple of Sahjaya, the 
founder of the sceptical school, became later the chief 
disciple of Buddha, the founder of the analytical school, — a 
fact which Prof. Jacobi was the first to emphasize, and which 
has almost the same force as Kant’s famous dictum that the 


^ See SySdvada-mafijarl ; Sapta-bhangi>tarafigini ; BhandarVar’s Report for 188d-84| 
p. 96 1 ; Jacobi's Jaina-antraSi XXVil-XXlX : *' Sy6d asti ; syftd nisti ; syAd aeti nftsti ; 
eyftd avaktavyati ; syAd asti avaktavyah ; iySd nasti ayaktavya)^ *, syfid asti nffsti arakta- 
yyat ” 

• Kaihftyatthu, 1. 6. 56 58. 
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sceptic is the true school master to lead the dogmatic specu* 
lator towards a sound criticism of the understanding and of 
reason.' 

To return to our main question : if the problems stated 
above cannot be the proper subjects of investigation of know- 
ledge, then what were for Mahavira the real problems ? The 
problems were : what and in what manner can we become 
aware in and through our mind of ourselves and of others who 
are finite individuals like us ? What are the modes of cognition, 
or categories of thought ? What are, in other wordsj 
* demonstrable facts ’ relating to a concrete individual as dis- 
tinguished from the * probable ’ ? 

According to the view, the demonstrable facts are these 
five (pafica asti-kaya) : Dhamma (sense-data), 
PaScs Mti Kaya. Adhamma (data other than those furnished 

by the senses), Aggsa * (space), Jiva (soul or finite conscious- 
ness), and Puggala (Matter or the mjaterial).^ Each one of 
these facts is to bo understood according to the following 
categories^: Substance (dabba). Attribute (guna). Field of 
action (khetta). Time (ksla). Sequence or causal relations 
(pajjava),* Division (padesa), and Transformation (pari^ma). 

In view of the fact that there is nowhere to be found in 
the older texts any systematic exposition of MahSvira’s theory 
of knowledge, we shall here content ourselves with urging two 
points regarding it. i'irst, in a passage of the SamavSyShga, 
the five demonstrable facts (panca asti-kSya) are spoken of as 
being immutable, permanent or eternal elements of knowledge 
to which no notion of temporal relations can attach ; they are 
above time — past, present and future, and yet hold good 
universally and for all times. The great interest of the 

' Has MDller’a traoslation of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Vol. JI, p. 859. 

8amavAyft6ga, 16 ; 193 ; 199. It also refers to similar passages in the SthSniAga 
and the Bhagavati-satra. 

♦ According to later Jafna writers, pajjava* Sanskrit paryAyall^. But it seems that tbs 
word eqaates with the Pali pacca^a or Sanskrit prat^aja^. 
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passage is that it enables us to see the sharp contrast between 
the views of Mah&vira and Kakuda Katyayana. Whereas the 
latter identified the concepts of a finite mind with concrete 
things existing eternally in space and time, the former 
did pot. 

Secondly, Mahavira so far agreed with Kakuda Katyayana 
that he too conceived a plurality of substances. In dismiss^ 
ing the notion of a single universal soul, Mahavira’s object 
was to protest against subjective idealism which was cpntinur 
ally tending to make the ‘ transcendental self ’ into a sort of 
entity. In dealing with Mahavlra’s philosophy as a whole it 
must be borne in mind that there- are in its background 
Go^la’s biological speculations. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


COSCtUSION. 

I 

Here we have to close the rather incomplete survey from 
within of . the development of Indian philosophy before the 
advent of the Buddha. Incomplete, because siccording to our 
original plan, the history was to have been brought down to 
the time of Sayaiia-Madhava (14th century A.D.). We could 
hardly realise, until experience actually revealed, the vastness 
of the field chosen even for a rapid survey, and the immensity 
of the task to achieve with materials requiring a careful 
sifting and necessitating in placeo a great deal of historical 
reconstruction. Consideration of practical difficulties happily 
suggested curtailment of the .scope of the work, with the 
result that ive had to bo satisfied with a modest plan, bring- 
ing the history down to the Gth century B.C., and closing it 
with Maha-viia. But the plan, however modest, covers cen- 
turies of thought-evolution which in respect of antiquity and 
importance merits the deepest I'eflections of the modern 
student, whether in the East or in the West. AVe must say 
with Dr. Oldenberg that “ hundreds of years before Buddha’s 
time movements were in progress in Indian thought, which 
prepared the way for Buddhism, and cannot therefo»e be 
separated from a sketch of the latter,”* or with Dr. Paul 
Deussen that “ the thoughts of the Upanishads led in the 
post-Vedic period not only to the two great religions of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, but also to a series of philosophical 
systems.”® Buddha’s analytic method of enquiry (pibhajja- 
vcida) imparted a great synthetic landmark to the history of 
Early Indian Philosophy. A perusal of the foregoing pages 
will have, we hope, made it abundantly clear that the synthetic 


Buddha, Hoey*8 translation, p. 6. 


® OntlinoB of Indian Philosophy, p. 34, 
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development presupposes a large number of philosophical 
thoughts that constituted its immediate background — ^negative 
as well as positive. It has also been indicated how Buddha 
grouped the current philosophical notions under four pairs of 
extremes (anta) comprising iAesis and antithesis and how he 
endeavoured by bis system of the Middle Path to avoid as well 
as reconcile them without jeopardising his own position. These 
four pairs of extremes, as presented in Buddhist literature, 
are : — 

1. (a) Eternalist thesis — that everything exists {sabbath 

atthtti). This is one extreme. 

(b) A-nnihilationist antithesis — that nothing exists 
{sabbath n^atthiii) — ^This is another exlareme.* 
Between these two extremes lay whole centuries 
of metaphysical evolution. 

2. (fls) Determinist thesis — that everything is pre-deter- 

mined {sabbam pubbekatahetu). This is one 
extreme, yielding the postulate of Being— -what 
is is ; something comes out of something ; nothing 
comes out of nothing. 

{b) Portuitist antithesis — that nothing is caused and 
conditioned {sabbam ahetu-appaccaya) — ^This is 
another extreme,^ yielding the postulate of non* 
Being — What is not comes to be {ahutva hoti) ; 
something comes out of nothinsr. Between these 
two extremes lay whole centuries of logical 
evolution. 

3. {a) Individualist thesis — that weal and woe are caused 

by the moral agent of an act {sukhadukkhath 
sayamkatath). This is one extreme. 

{b) Fatalist antithesis — that weal and woe are caused 
by agents other than self {sukhadukkhath paraih' 
katam). — ^This is another extreme.® 

SaiiijniUa, II, pp. 17, 96 } III, p. 136. * AApittM*, I, p. iTS.f. ; Dlghit, I, 

» Ante, p. 386, f. n, |, 
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Between these two extremes lay whole centuries of 
ethical evolution. 

4. (a) Hedonist and Utilitarian thesis — that adherence to 
pleasures of the sense constitutes the path to the 
goal (kamesu kamamkhallikdnut/ot/a). This is 
one extreme. 

(A) Ascetic antithesis — that self-mortilication consti- 
tutes the path to hnal release {atlakilamathd- 
nuyoyd). This is another extreme.' Between these 
two lay whole centuries of socio- religious evolution. 

The mental attitude implied in Buddha’s analytic method 
of enquiry differs merely in degree from that implied in 
Mahavira’s antinomian^ mode of reviewing the many dogmatic 
but conflicting assertions of philosophers about the origin, 
existence and destiny of the world and of life as a whole. 
These two methods lead us back to Safija^a of the Belattha 
clan, whose sceptieftm suggested the suspension of judgment 
as the best path-way to peace. The questions on which he 
suspended his judgment, whether for or against, embraced, 
as we have seen (p. 331), a number of problems of meta- 
physical and theological character. We have further seen 
that the sceptical or agnostic attitude can as well be traced in 
the speculation of earlier thinkers. In the Kathopanisad, 
for instance, there is reference to doubt entertained by some 
school of thinkers regarding the possibility of future existence 
of man. The teaching of the Kena Upanmd has a ring of 
agnosticism, and it is clearly brought out in the paradoxical 
assertions about the incognisability of mental events whereby 
objects are cognised. If we carry our enquiry back to the 
philosophical hymns of the Big-Veda we should not be astonish- 
ed to find a similar sceptical or agnostic attitude in them. As a 
matter of fact, we read in Hymn X. 129 that the sun shining in 
the highest heaven being later in origin than the cosmic process 

> Dbamtnacakkapavattana Sutta. 

* The word has been used hero to denote a dialectic method of judging two sides of u 
question. 
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Hs a whole, no one can say whether the sun himself knows 
the genesis of the cosmos or not {veda yadi va na veda). Ifi 
another hymn (1. 164) the liisi Dirghatamas proclaims in an 
agnostic vein : “ What thing I truly am I know not clearly : 
mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander.” If we push our 
enquiry farther back to the mythological poetry which consti- 
tuted the immediate background of the philosophical hymns, 
it is curious that there too we would find indication of some 
school of risis doubting the existence of Indra.* The pursuit of 
this one line of enquiry lays bare the fact that there is no abrupt 
beginning in history. In every age there have been sceptics 
and agnostics, though not technically so called. Although 
from the psychological point of view the sceptical or the 
agnostic attitude has expressed itself in every age, it has 
differed from time to time in regard to the subject of specUf 
iation and the mode of expression. In the mythological poetry 
the doubt was entertained with regard to the existence of 
Indra ; in the philosophical hymns, with regard to the knowt 
ledge of the single, the firs! cause of the iJniverse, and the 
knowledge of the genesis of the cosmos ; in a subsequent age 
represented by the older Upanii^s, the same doubt arises 
with regard to the cognisability of mental events apd the 
future existence of man, while we find that scepticism came 
to be formulated as a definite method of philosophic 
investigation in the hands of Sanjaya who was an elder 
contemporary and common predecessor of Mahavira and 
Buddha; it also came to be exercised over a wider range 
of problems. Thus investigating a known period of history 
from the Vedas to Mahavira, we could discover certain broad 
divisions, characterised each by the predominance of some 
special problems, that is to say, that with every change of 
problem a new epoch had commenced. The divisions thus 
marked out are three, viz., (1) Vedic, (2) Ppst-Vedic, (3) Npo- 
Vedic-and-Sophistic. The main problem of Vedic thought 

‘ ?ig-veda, VIII. 89. 3. 
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is cosmological, that of the Post-Vedic period is Physico- 
Psycholo"ical and that of tlie Neo-Vedic-and-Sophistic, 
logico-ethical. Each of these synthetic diWsions follows 
upon a cruder stage of mythology, casuistry or sophistry. 
The cruder stage intervening two synthetic landmarks is 
naturally a transitional period during which the cosmological 
problem tended towards the physico-psychological or the latter 
towards the logico-ethical. 

The general movement of thought was continuous. This 
is not to say that newer ideas did completely supplant the 
older ones and in their turn were replaced by still newer ones. 
On the other hand, it is clearly manifest from many instances 
that an idea of a certain period never became extinguished, 
although it had given rise to and was superseded by a newer 
one. In fact, every period has contributed to the multiplication 
of philo.sophic thought, and the older ones -exist side by side 
with newer offshoots and modifications. The whole process, 
viewed in one way, would .seem to be a gradual unfolding of 
philosophic consciousness of a certain section of humanity, 
and viewed in another, it would appear to be a process of 
supersession and supplementation. This two-fold process of 
evolution was instrumental to the accumulation of myriads of 
conflicting views and dogmas, differing from each other in 
slight shades, blurring the intellectual vision, towards the close 
of the 7th century B.C. It was .at such a stage that Sanjaya 
entered upon his vigorous sceptical campaign and paved the 
for JVIahavira, who adopted a new antinomian test to 
judge the current theories and dogmas and religious practices 
in their ultimate logical, ethical and practical issue. It 
remains to be seen how these diverse issues came to be handled 
by the Buddha and what the result was that followed upon 
the introduction of an analytic method of enquiry and true 
valuation of concepts and things in the light of the Buddhist 
theory of causal genesis. 
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II 

Though we have said tliat there is no abrupt or absolute 
beginning in history, it is indispensable that for historical 
purpose we have to define the period chosen for investigation 
in respect of time and place, in order to conceive a beginning 
and an end, an upper and a lower limit. To our purpose, 
the hymn of Aghamarsaua marks the commencement of Indian 
philosophy, for it is here that we find that not only a problem 
has been clearly stated but also that it has been definitely 
attempted. It is this test of clearness and definiteness in 
statement and liandiing of problems which we have taken to 
distinguish philosophy from its background of mythology and 
popular casuistry. Although the innumerable hymns com- 
posing the vast collection of the i^ig-Veda are full of inquisitive 
questions as to the what, the whence, the how, the whither, of 
things, none of the earlier hymns are .so definitely philo- 
sophical as the hymn ascribed to Aghamarsana It was not 
to our purpose to set up an enquiry into the time and 
place of the composition of these earlier hymns, the 
task being left to those who would study them from the 
antiquarian point of view. In Part I dealing with Vedic 
philosophy we have considered only those hymns which have 
been recognised by Vedic scholars as of philosophic interest, 
and almost all of which are to be found in the tenth or last 
Book of the ?,ig-Veda. We hold that the Xth Book and some 
of the philosophic hymns scattered in the Ist Book were added 
at a later date to an earlier redaction of the l^ig-Veda, and it is 
quite possible that the latest hymn may be separated from the 
most ancient by a long interval of time. The philosophical 
hymns with which we are concerned must be relegated to the 
closing period of the Rig^Veda, which judging from the chrono- 
logy of thought may not be dated before 1500 B.C. In 
respect of place, they seem to have been composed o.r uttered 
in the land of the Seven Rivers or, more precisely, ‘ in that 
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tract of land which was bounded on the north-west by the 
Sindhu and the Sarasvatl, and on the north-east by the 
Jamuna and the Ganga. Roughly speaking, this tract is taken 
to comprise t he region covered by the Punjab and the North- 
western Frontier Provinces. So much about the upper limit 
of our history in regard to time and place. 

The internal investigation as to the chronology of the 
philosophical hymns has been carried on mainly in the light 
of the chronology of thought, and the general trend of thought 
has been judged by the test, how far it has represented the 
development of the idea of God, of course, on the cosmo- 
logical basis. The chronology of the philosophical hymns 
thus conceived is merely tentative and provisional. It is left 
to the future historian to test this chronology by considering 
the inter-relation of those hymns in the light of some otjier 
problem, viz., a problem other than that of the development of 
the idea of God. Vedic philosophy commenced, as set forth in 
Part I, with an enquiry into the nature of the first cause or 
cosmic matter and of the cosmic process and its successive 
stages, and the unity and order of the visible universe. The 
attempted solution of the questions which arose on cosmo- 
logical plane goes to prove that the Vedic seers diftered widely 
from one another, although their speculations all tended to the 
conception of the singleness of the first cause, whether it be 
Water, or Air, or Fire, or the Solar Substance, and to the recog- 
nition of a wonderful order, a rhythmic progress of things in 
the physical imiverse. Thus their speculations supply a 
number of ancient types of cosmological theory, more 
varied and numerous than the types supplied by Greek philo- 
sophy in its first stage. The instances of close resemblance 
have been noted in their proper place. 

As to the striking points of resemblance, we have noticed 
that first philosophic reflections originated in India and Greece 
in religion ; that a peaceful time was a necessary condition of 
pondering over the riddles of existence and that the first 
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conception of God was within the realm of the physical. But 
Yedic philosophy went far ahead, culminating in the abstract 
conception of one God, represented as the Divine Architect. 
In these cosmological speculations, the importance of which 
has been indicated in its proper place, lay the germs and possi- 
bilities of later Indian thought and the basis upon which 
the structure of Hindu society was built. For instance, 
Aghamarsana’s hymn contains the fimt philosophic conception 
of the Year, which can be traced in a developed form in the 
Atharva Veda, the MahRbharata and the Purauas as a Doctrine 
of Time which influenced the popular mind so largely as to 
become a by-word of faith. The famous Purusa-sflkta 
yields a conception of the universe as an organic whole, 
constituted by different groups of beings and things with 
dist^ct places and functions, all inter-connected, and it 
supplied a philosophic exposition of the Caturmrriya system 
which, with the progress of civilisation and advancement of 
thought, had a supergrowth in the Mranm theory of individual 
training and culture. But everything is so vague and inde- 
finite. One may as well go back to the Brahmanaspati and 
Visvakarman hymns for the origin of the Vedantic conception 
of Brahman, as also of the Nyaya conception of God. The 
Upanisadic tradition traces, as we have seen, the origin of 
the Sankhya conception of Purusa to the Purusa-sUkta 
ascribed to Narayana, but one may as well derive the whole 
cosmological aspect of Sankhya philosophy from the Nasadiya- 
sukta (X. 129) where the cosmic changes have been conceived 
as gradual transformation of the primitive matter (Water), due 
to the influence of the creative fervour ("Warmth), immanent 
in it, and where the terms satteoj rajas and twnms denoting 
vaguely the threefold divisions of the physical universe are 
met with. 
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III 

We have closed the first part — the Vedic philosophy — with 
the abiding impression that Vedic thonght was in its funda- 
mental character geo-centric, and its main interest lay in 
speculations about the physical w^orld. But taking a retros- 
pective view and scanning the hymns we discovered that the 
problems of the subsequent period, called post- Vedic, was 
anticipated in Dirghatamas’ hymn (1. 164) in the expression 
“What thing I am I know not clearly,” and a few other 
detached hymns embodying thf conception of Truth (Satya) 
and Bight (Dharraa) as rita denoting the eternal order of 
things (X. 86) ; the conception of Eaith (^raddha) as the yearn- 
ing of the heart for better condition of existence (X. 85); 
the vague notion of the four stages of the development of the 
foetus in the womb (X. 85); and the equally vague notion 
of rebirth and the two paths, devayana and pitri~yan«, along 
which the soul after death proceeds to* its destination. In the 
conflict between the worshippers of Indra standing for absolute 
power and Varuiia standing for order, and in Dirghatamas’ 
conception of tn^o birds, i.e., of the play of two opposed 
factors of active vitality and passive mentality in the cosmos, 
we find anticipated the subsequent antagonism Jietween the 
Bl^hmah philosophers upholding social order and the mechan- 
istic conception of life (pran'ivada) and the K^triya 
philosophers advocating the idea of renunciation and up- 
holding the rationalistic view of soul (Bra/imavada). The 
Brahmana portion of the older Brahmanas disclosed to us a 
transitional stage marked by a fusion of racial elements, an 
intermingling of Vedic speculations, admixture of philosophy, 
mythology and popular casuistry, elaboration of rituals and 
interpretation of the Vedic hymns. It is in the Brahmanic 
efforts that we find the beginning of various sciences and 
arts, of the method of classification and systematization, and 
of the growth of the consciousness that man is tho best of 
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creatures. With the dawning of this consciousness we find 
that the attention of the philosophers came to be concen- 
trated upon the problem of man in his relation to the 
material world, the organic world, to society, to his senses, 
mind and soul. The Second Part dealing with post-Vedic 
philosophy covers the period from Mahidasa Aitareya to 
Yajnavalkya. Going by the Paurapic tradition about the 
age of Parlksit ' who lived just a generation before YSjna- 
valkya, the lower limit of the post-Vedic period can be 
brought down to 1300 B.C. But judging from the process 
of thought-evolution the limit may as well be brought down 
nearer to Buddha, .say, to 900 B.C. 

Another point to be noted is that the centre of Aryan 
activity and culture was shifted to the land of Kuru-Pancsla, 
which retained its importance down to the time of PSrlksita 
or Janmejaya. No doubt, it was under the patronage of 
Panksita and hi.s forefathers that post-Vedic philosophy flour- 
ished so much. A prominent landmark in philosophy of this 
period was reached in Uddalaka Arupi. Towards the close 
of this period, with the death of Janamejaya and Uddalaka, 
the centre of Aryan influence and culture was shifted further 
south-east to Videha, where Yajnavalkya, the last landmark 
of post-Vedic philosophy, successfully pursued his philosophic 
career under the patronage of King Janaka, challenging in 
philosophical controversies, great thinkers, especially those 
hailing from Kuni-Paiicala ; and it was now that the Aryan 
sovereignty spread over the greater portion of Northern India 
from Gandhara to Videha and Kasi. 

The history of the post-Vedic period has been built up with 
materials drawn mainly from the works of a few ancient 
Birman schools such as the Aitareyas, the Chftndogyas, the 
Kau^ltakeyas, the Taittirlyas and the ^atapathas. A distinc- 
tion had to.be made between the chronology of literature and 

^ The date of Parikait, in round numbers, is 1400 B.C. Bay Chaudhuri’s ‘ Early ITistoij" 
of the Vaishiiara Sect/ p. 38. Cf. Pargiter’a ' Dynastien of the Kali Age/ p. 58, 
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that of thought especially where a particular text like the 
Chandogya Brahmana-Upanisad is a compilation, containing 
the views of several teachers, did'eriiig in content from one 
another. The Aitareya Brahmana and the Arjinyaka, omitting 
the Upanishad portion, represent together a homogeneous body 
of doctrines which may be judged as the system of a parti- 
cular individual or of a particular school of thought, say that 
of Mahidasa Aitareya or of the Aitareya school. The case of 
the Upanisad is different, as it contains the views of many 
individuals and schools other than those of the .\itarevas. 
This holds true of the Kausitaki and tlie Brihadaranyaka 
Upanisads, while the Taittirfya represents the views of one 
and the same school, r,iz., that of the Taittirlyas. In cases 
where the texts do not represent coherent systems, we have 
analysed their component elements, and arranged them ftn 
internal evidence in a chronological order.* We have shown 
how the post-Vedic* period commenced with the Aitareya 
system, which was the greatest synthetic landmark in pre- 
Buddhistic Indian thought. In tracing the development and 
exposition of the doctrine of “so'ham " — “ I am He ” — i.e., of the 
identity of the individual vvith the universal self in its morpho- 
logical, physiological and psychological aspects, we have 
noticed how different lines of investigation issued forth from 
one common substratum, leading to the scientilic conceptions 
of astronomy, anatomy, physiology, embryology, biology, logic, 
psychology and ethics. During this period we came across 
different types of thought, some with old Vodic characteristics, 
some resembling Pythagorean and Anaxagorean, the predomi- 
nant types being Aristotelian and Platonic. Indian philo- 
sophy took a systematic turn,; tn the teachings of Uddalaka, 
for it -.is- here that we find feat different lines of thought 
branched off to give rise in later times to the fundamental 
conceptions of Vedanta, Bauddha, Saukhya, Yoga, Nyaya and 
Vai^sika systems. In this period Indian philosophy would 
appear to be on the whole a lay movement, almost all the 
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teachers being married householders. We have noticed that 
the anti^onism prevalent during this period was between Brfth- 
mans and Ksatriyas, and that Brahmanic thought tended to 
justify the civic duties of man on the ground of the gradual 
development of self or gradual manifestation of the potentia- 
lities of life, Avhile the Ksatriya thought tended eontmrywise 
to give preference to the subjective mode of attaining true 
self-hood and living an ascetic life in the forest, practising 
penance and cultivating inner culture and faith. The develop- 
ment of Aranyaka life which commenced during the closing 
period of the Rig-Veda is one of the prominent features of the 
post-Vedic period. One of the mooted (juestions of philosophy 
was whether the higher plane of man’s activity could be co- 
ordinated or harmonised with the loiver functions that a man 
hes to discharge as a living body and social being. In the 
development of many psychological theories of the senses, the 
mind, and the soul and their functions and inter-relations we 
notice the basis of the fundamental conceptions of Buddhist 
psychology which holds a unique position in ancient human 
thought, especially in the whole of Indian philosophy. The 
period closed with the philosophy of Yajnavalkya in whose 
teachings we discovered a conscious attempt to compromise 
the claims put forward by the Brahman and Ksatriya thinkers. 
It is again in his teachings that we could discover the logical 
trend of entire post-Vedic thought tending towards the psycho- 
ethical. Yajnavalkya’s psychological speculations about the 
waking, the dreaming and the sleeping states of soul, and his 
theories about birth, death and rebirth laid the foundation of 
the Jaiua, the Buddhist and the Hindu doctrines of Karma. 


IV 

With the close of post-Vedic thought we entered upon 
another period which may be designated in history as the neo- 
Vedic-and-Sophistic. During this period the principal com- 
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batants in philosophy were no longer the Ksatriya and Brahman 
householders, but the Iranians and Brahman wanderers, who 
were, divided into numerous religious orders and schools of 
thought. In the light of the evidence of Buddhist literature 
one can see that no less than 50 orders and schools of recluses 
and wanderers, some anti-Brahmanic in their attitude and the 
majority in favour of the Brahmanic system of morals yielding 
the Hedonistic, fhe Utilitarian, the Juristic and the Ascetic 
standards of judgment. It seems that these religious orders 
and schools of philosophy arose as if to bridge over the gulf 
widely separating the two modes of thought, the tw'o modes 
of life, the two modes of expression. The centre of activity 
was shifted fartlier eastwards towards Gaya, Camj)a and Vesali. 
This period closes with Mahilvlra. The prominent feature of 
its political history, its may be ascertained from the ancient 
Jaina and Buddhist texts, is the existence ol many independent 
Aryan or semi-Aryau poAvei*s in Northern India divided into 
4 monarchies and a number of oligarchies of various descrip- 
tions. Since Yajnavalkya there seems to have been a long 
state of war which resulted in the conquest of Kasi by the 
Kosalans, Videha by the Vajjis and the ascendancy of the 
kingdom of Magadha. As may be inferred from the Epic 
kernel of the Mahabharata, the absolute powers had developed 
from a tribal stage and gradual subjugation of one tribe by 
another. The powers were generally related to one another 
by matrimonial alliances, and, according to the Jaina evidence, 
the alliance of 18 eastern tribal powers existed down to the 
demise of Makkhali Gosala and Mahavira. The influence of 
these independent powers and warring lactors upon the course 
of Indian philosophy and on the development of Indian 
language, literature, sciences and arts cannot be overstated, 
for it was under the auspices of one or other, ol these princes 
that the refigious orders and schools of philosophy flourished. 
The main characteidstic of this period, so tar as phi'.<)sophy is 
concerned, were the freedom of thought and the general 
53 
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spirit of toleration. The philosophical controversies carried on 
in a spoken language by the recluses and wanderers on matters 
ethical, social, religious and philosophical, served to enrich 
Sanskrit language, and give rise to Vernacular literatures. 
Every shade of opinion was advocated with the utmost 
subtlety of reasoning and sophistry, with the result that 
gradually all the pre-historic conditions of the development 
of logic and dialectic as a science made their appearance. 
One can easily discover that some of the conflicting opinions 
emerged out of the ambiguity in the earlier thoughts. 
Although in most cases we do not find the discovery of a new 
truth, the interest of the period as a whole lies in the emphasis 
laid upon certain logical consequences of earlier thoughts dis- 
criminated and tested with utmost logical acumen. Through 
this conflict of opinions two facts come to be emphasized. 

(1) That there is a higher self which has got the power 
to rise above material conditions and can arrive, by its own 
efforts, to a condition where it is not touched by our sensuous 
experiences. 

(2) That this ideal state of self, reachable by a subjective 
mode of effort, constifnites the supreme goal of man. 

As a result of the antagonism between the Sramans and 
Brfihman wanderers the Mrama theory came to be synthesized 
with the earlier cahirvarnya, system. But the possibility of 
such a coalition was clearly indicated in the Taittirlya philo- 
sophy, just as the beginnings of Sophistic movements can also 
be traced in the personal example set by Uddslaka Arunii and in 
the many philosophical controversies between Yajnavalkya and 
his contemporaries. It is not at all surprising that the earlier 
thoughts of the Upanisads were continued in the intellectual 
activity of the period with many ramiflcations and newer 
scientific and artistic developments. It is in the teachings of 
the Philosophers and Sophists of this period that we begin to see 
a clearer differentiation of earlier thoughts, some proceeding 
towards S&hkhya-Yoga, e.g., the views of Fippalsda, PdraDia 
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Kassapa and Pakudha Kaccayana ; some towards the Vaisesika 
philosophy, e. t/., the views of Pakudha Kaccayana, Gosala and 
Mahavira ; some towards V'edanta and Nyaya, e.g., the views 
of the Muflidakas and the Gotamakas ; and some towards JBud- 
dhist philosophy, e.g.^ the views of Pakudha Kaccayana, Ajita, 
Safijaya, Gosala and Mahavira Here again we find a close 
resemblance between the Ancient Indian and the Greek types 
of speculation, a.g., between the views of Naciketas and 
Parmenides ; between the views of Pakudha Kaccayana and 
Empedocles ; between those of Ajita and Epicurus. One very 
important point has been emphasized in Part III, vis., that the 
Isa, the Katha, the Kena, the Muridaka and such other texts 
which have hitherto been considered as the oldest among the 
Upani^ds have been ail found to be later in point of date 
than Yajhavalkya. The records ot most of the schools of re- 
cluses and Prahman wandereivs have not come down to \is, but 
we have found reason*to believe that the views of these schools 
can still he found in one or other of these later Upanisads in 
the vast accumulation of the Mahilbharata and the Puranas, 
hut we leave ail these surmises to the future historian of 
Indian philosophy to test. 


V 

In dealing with the history of Indian Philosophy before the 
rise of Buddhism w'e have to move in a period when it is diffi- 
cult to speak of a .system of philosophy in its later technical 
sense, but mainly of soffie daring and far-reaching speculations 
forming the earlier landmarks or stages of later schools of philo- 
sophy, whether Brahmanic, Jaina or Buddhistic. IrV e trust that 
we have not failed to indicate, wherever possible, the types of 
speculation which tended towards one or other of the six 
schools of Hindu philosophy. I^ie .subject, however, requires a 
closer investigation and independent study, which is quite out of 
place in our work. Only a word remains to be said regarding 
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tbe comparison Ave have instituted, here and there, between 
Indian philosophy and Greek thought. It was really not our 
purpose to bring Greek philosophy under our survey and raise 
any question of borrowing. Wherever we have resorted to a 
comparison, we have done so with no other end in viesv than 
orientation of Indian thoughts themselves. The point of pre- 
histodc contact betw'een the Indian and the Greek thought is 
generally sought in the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of soul, but, having no conclusive evidence to hand, we 
have refrained from dealing with that disputed point. But it 
has been pointed out that with Alexander’s Indian campaign 
in the 4th century B. C. an intellectual connection came to be 
established through Pyrrho of Elis Avho is said to have studied 
philosophy under the Indian Gymnosophists and Chaldean 
Magi, or, as we hold, who imbibed his sceptical bias from the 
followers of Saiijaya, tbe Sceptic. The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes, as is well-known, was much impressed by the 
prevalence in northern India of philosophical views similar to 
those of Plato and Aristotle Avhen he visited the court of 
Chandragupta shortly after Alexander’s departure. 

“ The East is East and the West is West.” This has 
already passed into a maxim of our time. Although it 
would not be easy to say how^ far the dictum is literally 
true, we concede that one can derive from it, if not a truth, 
at least a precious warning which is — one must cot hold 
comparison between two countries, nations or races, and 
much less between their cherished teachers until one has 
discovered a common trait to judge and appreciate them. 
A comparative study of Greek and Ancient Indian philosophy, 
attempted in our work, has yielded cases of resemblance, more 
or less close. 'I'hose who are still in doubt as to the possibility 
of a history of philosophy as a genuine science can discover in 
the history of Indian philosophy a great world of ideas furnish- 
ing many interesting parallels to western thought. Should such 
a time ever come for a thorough comparative study, those of 
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wider outlook can find in its light Avhat is commonly given in 
the human reason, and how that original gift develops as time 
goes on in manifold forms. It will doubtless set forth the 
same human spirit manifesting itself among different peoples 
in different climes and exhibit certain eternal problems pre- 
occupying the thoughtful section of humanity of all ages. 
However looking back to the past, the historian cannot but be 
impressed by the fact that however ancient the Semitic and 
Chinese civilizations may be, the Indo-Aiwans and the Greeks 
with their Boman neighbours stand out in history as the 
originators of philosophy and scientific thought. 

The peculiar interest of the study of Indian philosophy is 
that from the Vedas onwards we have almost a continuous 
record, in the light of which a mighty movement and progress 
of human thought can be visualized. It is certainly not our 
object to extol the pasjt which is in a sense dead and therefore 
indifferent to praise and blame. We have taken pains, there- 
fore, to judge history as it is and not as it ought to be, with 
reservation — So far as practicable. In fact, with Loi’d Acton We 
have searched earnestly and sympathetically certain past re- 
cords of mankind to learn wisdom for the present, to study the 
lives and teachings of ancient Indian teachers on their purely 
human and historical side. Much has been said and much 
remains yet to be said. But the process of evolution of 
Indian thought, as discovered in our investigation, has served 
to supply us with the key to the development of other aspects 
of Indian culture.’ • 


* Onr “ Atoka's Dhamma — a Landmark of Indian Literature and Relif^on ” — 
which it a Joint-work, i^ an inatanre of what on invettigation on the same Itnet bas done. 
The work will be published soon hj the University of Galcntta. 



NOTES AND APPENDIX 

1. Complement or Entelechy (p. 66) — The meaning attached 
by Aristotle to this expression is that soul is nothing but a 
complement of the living body, i.e., something added to life. 
We do not know of any Sanskrit equivalent of the expression, 
but there is a passag*? in the Aitareya Araiiyaka (III. 12), 
where it is clearly .stated that soul enters (or is inserted) 
into the body, after it has reached an advanced stage of 
eifibryonic development, thi'ough the suture at the top of the 
skull. Cf. Taittiriya Up. (I. 0.1). Note Rhys Davids’ observa- 
tions in his Buddhist India, p. 253. 

2. Purna ffiisyapa— The Fflli epithet Purana has been 
Sanskritized on p. 277 as Purua, which .seems incorrect. 
Nowhere in the Buddhist Ssinskrit Texts Purna has been 
used a.s the San.skrit equivalent of it. Pu^'unah would 
have been the right equivalent. In the Mahabharata 
Pwratiah occurs as the name of a distinguished teacher. This 
does not affect our remark that the meaning and derivation 
of the epithet are very different from those suggested by 
Buddhaghosa. 

3. Supiya, Snppiya (p. 326) — This jvord mpiya, as we are 
informed by a friend, occurs in some of the Kharo.sthl 
incriptions, edited by Bapsou, {e.g.^ No. 272) apparently as the 
designation of an itinerant body of ascetics. It would be worth 
while to investigate whether any new light could be thrown 
thereof on the interpretation of the word. 

4. Gymnosophists (p. 828) — It is not at all clear from either 
Strabo’s description or Plutarch’s Life of Alexander that the 
Gymnouosophistae or Naked sophists formed a compact or 
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homogeneous body of Indian philosophers. They are re- 
presented no doubt as i*i some way attacihed to a royal court, 
though not precisely in service of the state. No definite clue 
to their identification either with the Ajivikas, Jains, or with 
Sanjaya’s followers can be elicited from Plutarch’s account of 
the replies of ten Gymnosophists to the ten questions severally 
put to them. 

5. PanDiaka-bhumi (p. 314 f. n. 1)— We have sufficient 
reasons to dispute Buddhaghosa’s explanation of this ex- 
pression and accept Hoernle’s interpretation that it denotes 
the Prostrate stage of an Ajivika saint — (App. to the Uvasaga- 
Sasao, II. p. 24). ’Ihis was a common practrice of Indian 
ascetics, particularly that of the Ajivikas and the Jainas, 
as has been shown elsewhere (The Ajivikas Pt. I. p. 53), 
that they committed religious suicide. It is all the ^ore 
interesting to note that the word Parmka, which is a 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali Papnaka, is used in the 
Vedic texts in the sense of a human-victim at the Puru^a- 
medka (Vedic Index, snh voce Parivaka). 

6. Interpretation of the Isa Upanisad (p. 259) — in the light 
of the ancient Sanskrit and Pali texts. 

twr: I 

mi ceffzr m wr n^ii (Isa) 

Of. Brihad Arapyaka Up., III. 7. 23 

’5tnT...tiaWT...f^t[T7lf; IV. 4.23:‘‘?IW 

(*) ’atqiT awhistit; i 
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Cf, Brihad Ara^yaka Up.' IV. 4. 11 

siTw Jif nw^ram: i 

Being the apt rejoinder of the Muodaka, II. 2. 10 ; Katha, 
II. 6. 0 -; Svetasvatara, VI, 14 

tn wlir, «i ^ JiTWi, 

?i« w«T I 

Udana, I. p. 9 ; 

ST nw lEH 3Tt?lfs¥r, Sf^JITT^, 

sf ^ wfff, nw if fiisrfii i 

^ ^ ^RTsntf^ ^ wtsH ?nw^ 

Katha, I. 1. 3 ; 

WRE^tT ^sii^T fsfftP?^: • 

SITW h ^I^TSJ ^ ir^fn ITT ^ H 

For the significance of the expression dtmihano janah, cf. 
Baudhayana’s (or, Bodhayana’s) (expression “ rajo bhutva 
dhmrimatef discussed on pp. 247 — 49. Also ascertain what 
led the Brahman wanderer Magancliya (M&rkancjeya ?) to call 
Buddha a Bhwmhu, Sk. Bhmnahd (Majjhima, II. p. 198) 

(I.^, Brihad Aranyaka) 

For the meaning of mklyd and culyd cf, the Muqi(jaka I ; 
the Katha I. 2 ; the Prasna I. 15 : lira T t ;iT l TiaiTqt < i aT l ‘ 

^ fwspgrqi^ipfr ; t<rt 9qt WTO, tgqnrf 

nfhf^wn, fq^ w€t^ I 
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Aghamarsana — ^ the first philosopher of India, 9 — the formulator of ‘ the 
Doctrine of Time^ (KSla-vada), 9— comparison of his hymn with 
that of Prajapati Paramesthin, 9 — his doctrine, 9, 10-*tbe 
conception of Time and Seasons in the cosmogonic hymns, 9— - 
its exposition in the Br&hmanas, 10 — a parallel of the Doctrine of 
Time in the Atharva-Yeda, 11. 

AjXtasatru, 151 — his philosophical discussions with Bfilfiki, 151, 152— his 
difference on the conception of soul with Bslaki, 151, 152. 

Ajita Kjssa-Kambalin— (A jita Kesa-Kambala), 287 — Ajita’s relation with 
CSrvRka and Brihaspati, 287, 288, 289 — the Ke^Kambalins itnd 
the epicureans compared, 289, .290. * 

nis philosophy j 290 — ^the sources of information, 290, 291, 
292, 293 — two aspects of Ajita^s philosophy, 293, — Ajita the critic 
of Katy^yana and other dualistic thinkers, 294, 295— the moral 
deductions of Ajita’s theory of self, 295, 296. 

Anaxagoras, 124 — UddSlaka compared with him, 124 — agreement in their 
doctrines, 133, 134 — similarities in their views on the original 
condition of matter, 137 — agreement in their theory of knowledge, 
139. 

Anaximander — his conception of the cosmic matter, 17— comjArison with 
Brahmanaspati, 17 — his aitt.ipoVf 69, 70. 

Ansxihenes, 24— compared with Anila, 24. 

Anila — his doctrine, 24 — its defect, 24, 25— his doctrine as expounded 
in the Atharva-vedtf, 25. 

Aristotle, 52 — MahidSsa compared with him, 52, 53 — similarity of 
MabidSsa’s theory of development to Aristotle^s conception of a 
transmission of the potential into actuality, 56, 61, 62— Aristotle's 
emisa effieiens and catisa Jinalis in relation to MahidSsa’s con- 
ception of God, 63 — conception of soul, 66— logical aspect of 
MahidSsa’s metaphysics compared to that of Aristotle, 68 — simi- 
larities in their embryological doctrines, 76, 76 — agreement in 
their physiological doctrines, 81 — his actus purus in connection 

54 
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witli thtMloetriiies of Yajfiavalkya, 150,-176, 178 — Aristotelian 
character of the Doctrine of Time, — Aristotle^s formula of 

UtiivemaUa in 295, 

Asoiu, 213 — Asuri in the SSiiikhya timlition, 214, — the ascription of 
the authorship of the Piirusa-viclha-Brahmana to him, 215 — two 
of Buddha’s speculations shedding light on the views of Asuri, 215, 
216, 217, 219 — the philosophical views of Asuri, 220, 221, 222 — 
his agreement with Mahidasa and Pratardana, 222 — his pbilo* 
sophieal views continued, 223 — his social and ethical views, 
223 — his indebtedness to Yajiiavalkya and NarSyana, 223, 224 — 
his social and moral views continued, 224 — the Kautilian, 
Buddhistic and VedSntie developments of the conception of Dharma, 
225 — his religious views, 225. 

Badhva, 90 — his pantheistic doctrine, 90, 91. 

Balaki, 151 — his discussion with Ajatasatrn, 151, 152 — he seeks for soul in 
everything, whereas Ajata^tru seeks in living bodies only, 151, 152, 

Bharadvaja — the exponent of the Mnnd ka philosophy ^ 237 — the teachers 
of the Mundata School, 237 — origin and historical significance 
of the name Mundaka, 237, 238, 239 — the Sramans, 239, 240, 
241, 242 — the opposition between Sramanson one hand and Bmh- 
mans and ascetics on the other, 242, 24 3. 

HU philosophy, 243 — two points of investigation, 243. 

(1) Trauscendentalisin rorsns asceticism and worldly life, 
;M3 — Bharadvaja and Buddha, 244 — Hathitara, Faurasisti and 
Maudgalya^s views, 244 — the ethical views of the Taittiriyas, 
245, 2i6 — the legal writers^ view of marriage; the antinomian 
doctrine of A'asistha, 247 — Apastamba and Gargyayana, 248, 249 
— the three points of argument of the Taittiriyas, 249, 250 — the 
real opposition between Mahidasa and Gairgyayapa, 250 — ambiguity 
in Yajiiavalkya and its bearing on the antagonism between the 
Muncjakas and the ^ ajasaneyas, 250, 2fil, 252, 253 — the Mundakan 
view, 253 — Bharadvaja’s difference with RSthitara, 253, 254 — his 
attitude towards Brahuianie religion, 254, 265, his case against the 
Vitalists or Mechanists, 256, 257 — the Vajasaneyan view, 257, 268, 
I.^panisad — its commentators and exponents, 258, 259, 260< 

(2) The nature and knowledge of God, 260 — «the Mun(jakas 
veTSvs the Keniyas, 260 — the scepticism of the Keniyas, 261, 262 
— the Mundakan view that god can be known by pure cognition, 
262, 263. 
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Bkaui{anabpati — his historical relation to Parame«tliin, .17 — h'iinilai‘ity 
of hii5 position with that of Anaximaiuler, 17 — his h}inn, 17~ 
his fundamental problem, ! 8— his postulate of non-Being and 
its significance, 18 — his |>rmcipa} thesis that the existent originally 
sprang from non-existent (Acliti), 18 — the interpretation of the 
term Aditi, 19 — the critieism of Max Muiler^s view, 19 — Adiii and 
Nirriti, 19, — Aditi as the visible Infinite, 20 — the contrast of 
Infinity with finite thii^gs, 20 — the process of generation according 
to Brahmanaspati, 21 — the order of generation of the gods, 21 — 
Aditi, an abstract conception 21 — Aditi and Diti as non-Being 
and Being, 22 — why is Aditi calleil Non-existent, 2d — the utility 
of the conception of Aditi, 2d — the ( xpositio!! of Brahinanas- 
pati’s doctrine in the TaittirJva Brahmana, 2d, 2 k 

Bcodha — his statement of the fundamental problem of the post-Vedic 
period, 4d — justitication of his opinion., II — his five moral precepts 
(pancasibs) in relation to JaivalPs doctrines, 9fi— im]>roveinent on 
Oargyayana’s doctrines, 109, 110 — his improvement on Pratartlana's 
theory of cogiiition, 121, 123,— his criticism of Asnri's doctrine, 
217 — Bharadvaja and Buddha, 241 — his account of SafijajVs 
doctrine, 328-' his criticism of the views of the wanderers, 354, 
d55 — Mahavira and Buddha, — 365, 385 — Buddha’s interpretation 
and criticism of Mahavlra’s iloctrine, 385— difference beKi eon the 
views of Mahavira and Buddha, 390, 391, 392, 393, 395, 101. 

DiKOfiATAM AS, 26 — his conception of the Sun, 26 — the cause of the motion 
of the Sun, 27 — the contrast between the phases of tlie Sun and 
the Moon, 27 — the component element of the Sun : its relation to 
fire and lightning, 27, 28— the primitive substance or whatever it 
may be is one, 2 8, — the Sun’s part in the life process of the 
world, 28— the fire roots of things, 28— his ignorance or agnosti- 
cism, 29, 30 — his anticipation of Narayana’s views, 31. 

Empedocles^ 284— Kakuda Katyayana eom[)ared with him, 
284, 285. 

Epicurus, 289 — the followers of Ajita Kesakambalin compared 
with bis followers, 289, 290. 

GiEGylYANA, 97— Relation to Jaivali, 97, 98— his question as to soul and 
vOBVtet, 98— identity of soul and the Divine essence, 98,— the 
generic chai-acter of soul, 99— Brahman, 99— the iinivereal and the 
individual, 99- -Two Brahnia-worlds, 99— his view J the world 
of generation — its incompatibility with his doclnoe of inimoitality, 
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100, — criticism of this point, 100, 101. — Being and Change, 

101, 102, 108, — his failure, 108, 104,— development of the 

doctrine of immortality, 104, 105 — Gargyfiyaoa as the incipient 
Plato of India, 105 — his theory of Ideas, 105 — antagonism between 
MahidSsa and GSrgyfiyana, 106, 107 — his ethical doctrines, 

107, 108, 109, 110. 

Hiranyagarbha. — ^T he distinction between him and Visvakarman, 34 — 
the special feature of his doctrine, 35 — his conception of God, 
86 — Fire as the solar essence, 36 — comparison of his doctrine with 
that of Paramesthin, 86. 

Hrasva MlNpuKEYA, 89 — the germs of later physiological theories 
in his doctrines, 89 — bis enumeration of the parts of human 
body, 89. 

KIla-VXda — the Doctrine of Time, 199 — the earlier speculations not much 
concerned with the future of the world, 199, 206 — the Epic 
doctrine of time contrasted with the Atharvana, 201, — the Epic 
doctrine of time — Schrader's exposition of it, 201, 202 — Bali’s 
views of Time, 202, 203. 

Criticism of the Epic doctrine of time, in the Jstaka liteiu- 
ture, 208, 204 — in the iSvetasvatara U[)anisad, 204, 205 — in tL. 
Sfiundai^nanda-KSvya of Asvaghosa, 205 — in the Samkhyasutra 
of Kapiia, 205 — in the ArthaSastm of Canakya, 206. 

Defence of the Epic doctrine of time, 206 — SakSyanya as the 
chief defender in the Maitri Upanisad, 206, 207 — SakRyauya’s 
views of time, 207, 208 — Bama’s views of time in the Yoga- 
vfisi^tha, 208, 209. 

Infinity of time : the consent cycles of existence, 209 — two 
aspects of PurSna : cosmological and historical, 209, 210. Litemry 
significance of the term PurSna — the earlier specimens of Puranas, 
210, 211 — the Science of Time, 211, 212. 

Kaiinthakavya, 89 — his relation with Sskalya, the Sthavira, 89 — his 
enumeration of the different parts of human body, 89. 

Kakxjda Katyayana. — (P akudha Kaccfiyana)— 281, an elder contemporary 
of Buddha and a sophist, 281 — he as depicted in the Buddhist liter- 
ature, 281, 282. 

Ills Philosophy. — 282 — 80111*008 of information, 288, 212 — thli relation 
between his philosophy and the system of the Bhagavadglta and 
the Saihkhya, 283 — Kakuda and.empedocles compared, 284, 28d — 
significance of the terms employed by Katykyana, 285 — the theory 
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of non-action involved in KfttySyana’s philosophy, 286 — his views 
compared with those of Mahavfra, 404. 

MahaVTba^ 862 — A short account of Mahfivlra’s life, 872— bis names and 
birthplace, 872 — his parentage : the source of his anti-fiiahmanical 
feelings, 872, 873 — his marriage, 373 — his renunciation, 278— 
PErsvaoStha and Mahfivira, 378— Gosfila and Mahfivlra, 373, 87*, 
375. 

Hu philosophy y 375 — soume of information, 375, 876, 877 — 
Kiriyaih or Kriyavada as the original name of Jainism, 377— 
significance of the name Nigan^ba, 377, 378 — the original 
Nigantha order, 378— PSrfiva^s doctrine of Cdtnydma Baihvaray 
378, 879 — contrast between Parsva and Mah&vira, 380, 381— 
Mahivira’s philosophic predecessor, 381 — three questions relating 
to the ecclesiastical history of the Jainas and their answers, 381, 
882, 883 — the definition of Kiriyam, 383, 384 , — the Psyeko^eihical 
aspect of Kiriyaihy 385. Go§aIa, MahSvIra and Buddha, 383 — 
Buddha’s interpretation and criticism of Mahftvira’s doctrine, 385, 
386 — MahEvIra’s criticism of pre-Jaina lind contemporary philo- 
sophers from the stEnd-pdint of his ethics, 386, 887, 388, 389, 
390— the fundamental categories and maxims of his ethics, 390— 
modification of Buddha’s interpretation of his predecessor’s funda- 
mental ethical thesis, and of MahEvIra's interpretation of pre-Jaina 
philosophies, 390, 391 — difference between the views of Mahavira 
and Buddha and the correlation of Niyativada and KriyEvEda, 
891, 392, 893— 

the biological and psychological aspects of Kinyamy 393, 394— 
the category of Jiva, 394, 395 — ^the notion of freedom of the 
will in Gosala’s determinism and the rule of fate in Mahavira’s 
dynamism, 895, — GodEla, MahavTca and Buddha — tmnsition from 
a biological to a psychological or from a physical to an ethical 
stand-point, 395, 396 — threefold division of actions into deed, 
word and thought, 396, 397, 398 — a physical determinism— the 
pure nature of soul, 398, 399, 400 — 

the epistemological aspect of Kiriyamy 400— the category 
of AjXva, its signification, 400— the problems of knowledge, 400— 
Sf^jaya, MahEvlra and Buddha, 401, 402— SyfidvSda, 402, 403— 
Pafica asti-kaya, 408, 404. 

Mahidasa Aitarbya.' — A short account of his life, 51 — his parentage, 51 — 
bis works and their interconnexion, 52 — preliminary remarks 
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concerning hie main problem, services to science and philosophy, 
defects and difficulties, 52 — he as the incipient Aristotle of India, 
52, 53 — the division of his philosophy into metaphysics, physics, 
psychology and ethics, 53 — 

I. Meiaphystcs, 53 — ^experience' according to him, 68 — the 
limits of knowledge, 54 — the five elements or material attributes, 
54 — two m4»thods of investigation : conventional and philosophic, 
54 — explanation of experience, 54, 55 — his fundamental thesis : 
the propositions and axioms, 55 — man and all other living 
substances as mim-ocosmos, 55 — the difference between the phy- 
sical universe, the organic world and man, 56 — the essential 
identity of cause and effect, 56 — 

his general theory of knowledge 56, 57, — the definition of 
and the distinction between the physical universe and the organic 
world — 57 — a two fold difference in type of existence and degree 
of growth, 57 — the four classes of beings, 58 — ^the theory of the 
gradual development of soul, 58. 

Nature, 511 — the twofold conception of nature, as a system 
of numerous gradations of existence, and as an inter-connected 
whole, 59 — heaven, earth and firmament, 59 — the extent and 
duration of the physical universe, 60 — the inter-connexioa of 
heaven and earth, 00 — 

God and Matter, 00 — -(iod as the ground of unity and Matter 
the ground of plurality, 60, 61 — Matter and Form: the 
numerous gradations between the first matter and final form, 61 — 
oil the process of change and development, tU, 62 — God as the 
first and the last cause, 63 — difference between matter and form, 
04— its illustration, 01 — the relation between the first matter and 
the first mover, 05 — Mahidasa's theology, 05, 66 — 

The soul (Atma), 66 — the psychological as|)ect of Mahidslsa's 
metaphysics, 66, 67~ 

Speech (Vak) — the logical aspect of Mahidstea’s metaphysics, 
07, 68. 

II. Physics, 68 — The bearings of his maxim on the investi- 
gation of physics, 68— A pamllelism of this maxim in 
Sakalya's views, 69 — Mahidasa's cosmological doctrine, 69, 70, 71, 
72— the development of the motion of Brahmacakra, 72, 73— the 
five elements, 73 — an ambiguity and its historical importance, 74. 

Biological simulations of MahidSsa, 74, 75 — 
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Embryological speculations, 75, 76 — reproduction as the 
process by which seed and blood become united, 77 — no difference 
of kind between seeci and blood, 76 — Mahidasa’s paradoxical axiom 
and its bearing on a later scientific view of generation, 77. 

Amlomy^ 78 — the threefold division of the trunk which is 
essential to our existence, 79 — abdomen, 78 — thorax, 79 — skull, 
79 — extremities, 79, 80. 

Physiologtfj 80 — the living body as a purposive order, 80, 81 
— ^the five systems into which organic functions are to l>e divided, 
81, 82 — the nervous system, 82. 

III. Psycholof/i/y 88. 

IV. FAhicSy iZy 84, 85, 86, 87. 

Mahidasa as the father of Indian Philosopliy, 88 — his suc- 
cessors and the characteristic features of their si>eciilations, 88, 
89 — antagonism with GargySyana, 106, J07. 

Maskabin Gosala (Makkhalt Gosala), 297 — Go&la and the Ajivikas, 
297, 298 — his name and life, 298, 299 — A historical estimate of 
the traditions regarding him, 299, 800— diis relation to Pfirana 
Kasyapa, 278. • 

llifi Physksy 801 — the relationship of Gosala and Mahilvlra as 
thinkers, 801, 802, 808, 881, 386, 395, — Gosala, Mahavlra, Kau^ia 
and the Stoic.s, 308, 801 — Gosftla’s fundamental thesis and its 
signification, 804, 305 — the reliability of Buddhagbosa^s exposi- 
tions, 805, 806 — the two-fold classification of the animate world, 
307, 808, 809, 3i0 — the three grounds of explanation for it, 810 — 
Fate {niyati)y 810, 811 — Cla^$ or ^^pecies {saihgaii)y 311 — Satnre 
(Bhava), 31 1, 312. 

His EthicSy 312, 813 — ^the gradual development of self, 313, 

314. 

Post^^scripty 314, 316, 817, 3 18. 

Metaphysicians (AKiRiviAVADiNs). — 196 — an introductory account of 
them, 190, 197 — a list of them, 197, 198. 

Moealists (ViNAYA-ViDiNs), 382 — the definition of Finaya’^Vada, 9^2 — 
StiabMa-paramdsa, 382, 333 — the fundamental rules of conduct 
common to both the Jainas and the Buddhists : contrast with the 
codes of other schools, 334, 335, 336. 

Naoiketas, 264— the exi>onent of the Gotamaha philosophy — bis position 
compared with that of Permenides in the history of philosophy, 
264 — historical interpretation of the descent of Naeiicetas from 
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UddSlaka Anini, 265 — ^the Gotamaka views in the ELathopani^ad^ 
265— the Gotamaka philosophy in relation to the Mundaka and 
the Nyaya philosophy, 265, 266. 

Hu pfdloaophyy 266 — the source of information, 266, 267 — 
introduction to it, 267, 268, 269 — the way of truth, 270, 271, 
272, 273'-^the way of opinion, 276, 274 — Yoga as the subjective 
or meditative mode of attaining to God or reaching unity of self, 
275, 276. 

NarItana, »31 — his relation to Dirghatamas, SI — his philosophy, 81 — 
the sun is the soul of the universe : its diameter, 81 — the original 
sun or solar body : it is God, 81 — the identity of God and soul, 
82 — the process in which this universe was gradually formed from 
the primitive solar mass, 32 — God, world and soul, 82, 38 — his 
theoretic defence of the system of class-distinction in society, 38. 

PSRMKNIDES, 264 — the similarity of his position with that of Naciketas 
in the history of philosophy, 264, 265. 

PniLOSOPiTY — philosophy as a doubting process of the human mind, 2 — 
as a structure‘of thought, 2 — the time favourable for philosophical 
reflection, 2, 8 — difference between mythology and philosophy, 3. 

I. Fedie philosophy y 1— the question whether there is a 
system of Vedic philosophy, 1, — the authors of the Vedic hymns, 
specially of the philosophical ones, 2 — the attitude of later 
thinkers towards the Vedas, 8 — the Brabmana schools of philo* 
iophy mentioned in the Tevijja Sutta, 4 — Buddha's estimate of 
cosmological speculations, 4 — the problems of cosmological s})ecu- 
lation, 4, 5 — the cosmogonic hymns of the Rig-Veda as the 
immediate back-ground for Indian philosophy, 5 — philosophy and 
the philosopher, 5 — Definition of Hymn or Philosophy, 6 — when 
could philosophical questions arise? 6, 7 — the historical signi- 
ficance and value of Vedic speculations, 7, the central point of 
interest in Vedic speculations, 24. 

II. PosUVedic philosophy^ 39 — the explanation of the title, 
89 — ^the historical features of the period, 89 — the contrast between 
the Vedas and the Brahmaras, 39, 40 — Hopkins' judgment of the 
Brahmanic religion, 40 — the value of Sama and Yajurveda from 
philosophic view-point, 40, — the transition period defined, 40, 41 — 
its intrinsic value in the history of philosophy, 41 — the peculiarities 
;of the transition period, .41 — the sophistic maxim — its origin, 41, 
42 — the natural and inevitable transition from cosmological to 
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psychological speculations^ 42— the anticipation of the Post-Vedic 
thought in the Vedic, 42, 43— the post-Vedic thought is just 
the repetitior of the Vedic, in so far as the types of problems 
are concerned, 43 — the fundamental problem of the period accord- 
ing to Buddha, 43 — justification of Buddha’s opinion, 44— further 
demonstration of the main problem of the post-Vedic philosophy, 
44^ 45 — the interest of the problem, 45 — the solution of the 
problem, 45, 46 — the dialectical aspect of the post-Vedic philo- 
sophy, 46, 47, 48, 49 — the theological side of the older Brahmanic 
activity — its effect on the course of philosophy, 60 — supplementary 
discussions on certain aspects of the post-Vedic philosophy, 182, 
183, 184, 186, 186, 187. 

III. Philo 9 oph^ before Maiavlra end Buddha^ 188— origin of 
the title, 188— the six sophists, 189 — three orders of teacheis, 
189, 190, — hermits, 191 — wanderers, 192, 193 — anti-Vedic move- 
ment, 193, 194 — the end of philosophy not yet realized, 194, 1^5, 
196 — method of arrangement, 196. 

PiPPALADA, — 226 — his contemporaries 226, — his age, 227 — he as an Athar- 
vaiiika or a compiler of a recension of the Athava-veda, 227 — as 
the historical founder of Saiiikhya, 227. 

/fis /jk/ioso/?bj,—228, 229, 230,— his physiological views, 280, 
231, — his metaphysical views, 231, 232, 233, — bis psychological 
views, 233, 234, — his theory of sleep, 234,— his theory of dream, 
236— definition of soul as a pure cognitive consciousness, 235, — 
god as denoting the state of mind, 236,— his view of the 
phenomenal world, 236. 

Plato, 53, — compared with GirgySyana, 103, 104, 105, — 156, — Platonic 
character of the Doctrine of Time, 2 1 2. 

Prajapati paeamksthin — T he Thales of India, 12— his conception cf 
original matter, 12— the point about which he was sceptical, 12— 
his fundamental proposition and its import, 13 the conoition of 
cosmic matter, 13— how the concrete existence proceeded from 
the universal substance, 13— bis theory of progression, 14— his 
dynamistic theory of nature, 15— his explanation of Aghamar^nas 
thesis, 15— his scepticism, 16— a later exposition of it in the 
^atapaiha Brahmana, 16, — comparison with Hiranyagarbha, 36. 

Pbatardana — His relation to bis predecessors, 111, — the doctrine of Inner 
offering, 111, 112 — bearing of other doctrines on his psychology, 
112, 113. 

65 
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His psychology, 113, — ^indebtedness constitutes his greatness, 
118 — his claims to originality, 113, 114, — the phynological aspect 
of his psychology i 114, — the senses and objects, 115 — ^the defect of 
terminology, 115, 116 — conclusion as to the unity of mental life, 
117, — life, soul and the senses, 118, 119 ; the cognitive aspect of his 
psychology y 119, theory of attention, 119,— the relation of objects to 
PrajHay 119, 120, 121. 

His theory of knowledge, 121, the subject and the object are 
not separable from or independent of each other, 121-122. 

His ethical doctrine, 122, 123. 

Pray AH AN A Jaivali, 93 — Jaivali and his contemporaries, 93, 94, — the 
remarkable feature of his philosophy, 94 — his eschatological view 
of the soul, 94 — the rational or transcendental soul, 94, — the 
mundane soul, 95 — the infernal soul, 95 — the animal soul, 95 — 
the ethical bearing of Jaivali’s doctrine, 96. 

PtiRANA KASYAPA,(i^tf^?^^ kasHa 2 )a)y 277 — his date, 277, — he, as known to 
the Buddhist literature, 277, 278, — his relation to Makkhali 
Gosala, 278, — bis doctrine of the passivity of soul, 279 — his logi- 
cal standpoint, 279, 280. 

Pythagoras, 124, — IJddalaka compared with him, 124. 

Pyrrho, — 327, 328, — the doctrines of Safijaya compared with his. 

Raikva, 89, — his doctrine and its relation to that of Anila, 90, 

SaSjaya, 325, — ail account of his life, 325, 326 — his philosophyy 327, — the 
dogmatists and the sceptics contrasted, 327, — Safijaya and Pyrrho, 
327, 328, — Buddha’s account of Sanjaya’s doctrine, 328, 329 — 
.Sllanka’s accouut, 330, — criticism of the Buddhist and Jaina 
accounts of Safijaya’s position, 3S0 — his place in the history of 
Indian philosophy and philosophy generally, 330, 331, 332, — his 
views compared with those of Mahavlm and Buddha, 401, — his 
mtluence on Mahavlra, 402, 403. 

Satyakama Jabala, 92, — bis teacher, 92 — his relation to Mahidasa, 93, — 
bis eschatological view of the progress of soul from light to 
light, 93. 

Sakalya, — the Sthavira, 89 — his relation with Mftn(|ukdya, 89, — his view 
of the resemblance between the physical constitution of the uni- 
verse and that of individual beings, 69. 

SlNt^lLYA, 98,— his nickname of Udai'a iSan^ilya, 91, — Pravahana Jaivali’s 
account of him, 91— he as the originator of Bhakti-VSda, 91 — his 
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doctrine of faith, 91, 92~80ul as the divine element in man, 92 — 
realisation of the divine nature as the supreme end of man’s 
life, 92. 

Sceptics (AiSiXAVioiNs), SIS — the two terms, AjilSnikas and Agnostics, 
319, 320 — an introductory note on thi*m, 321, 322,323, 324. 

SuRAViRA Manoukeya, 89, — his .relation w ith Sthavira Sakalya, 89. 

Teachers of Erotic morat>?, 337 — a gross hedonistic end implied in 
Erotic morals, 337, — Vatsyayana and his predecessors, 338, 339 — 
interconnexion of Kamasutra and Artha-.^tra, 339, 340 — VatsyS- 
yanaV doctrine summing np Hedonistic morals, 340, 3tl. 

Teachers of Juristic Morals, 357 — Satya, Rita, Dharma, 357, 358— 
the Dharma-sutrakaras and the Mfmaihsakas, 358 — the Kalpa- 
sutras; their relation to the Dharmasutras, 359 — the philosophers 
and the councillors, 360, 361. 

Teachers OF Political morals, 342, — definition of Artha, 342 — place 
of Daiylanitl among the sciences, 313, 844 — Kilmasastra and Niti- 
^tra — sensualism and utilit,arian morality compared, *‘144 — 
development of political speculations previous to Kautilya^s 
ArthasSstra 345 — three sehoels of opinion as to the authorship 
of the Kautiliya Artha^sira, 345 346, — Kantil^as predecessors ^ 
346 347, 348 — distinction between the wanderers and tfte recluse 
philosophers, 348, 849 — the historical importance of the list of 
low talks, 349, — the Brahman wanderers furnished a connecting 
link between the lleclnses and the BrSbmans, 349, 850, 351 — 
the philosophical views of the v/anderers, 351, 352 — the ethical 
views of the wanderers and other moralists, 362, 353, — Buddha’s 
criticism of the views of the wanderers, 354, 355, 856. 

Uddalaka 124— compared with Anaicagoras and Pythagoras, 124— 

life and works, 124, 12i> — evidence of Uddalaka-Jitaka, 125, 126. 
AoddSlaka t>r Svetaketu was probablj the author of the Gautama- 
Dhsrma-sutra ii» its older form, 126, 127, 128-- other views of 
UddSlaka referred to in the Milinda and in the SutraktitSoga, 128, 
129 — his thirst after knowledge and simplicity of character, 129, 
130. 

His philosophy, ISO — Uddilaka and Mahidfisa compared, ISO, 
131-~the task of Uddilaka was to transcend dualism, 131, 132. 

His physics, 132 — the metaphysical unity of Deity as the 
ground of explanation for the duality between matter and spirit, 
182 — Matter, — three preponderating elements : Fire, Water and 
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Eartb;i 183— things being qoalitntively distinct^ cannot transform 
into one another^ 184 — matter as a complete mixture of various 
kinds of seeds, 147, 135— two objections to UddSlaka^s theory of 
matter and how he met them, 185 — Spirit, 135 — (Ankara’s 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Mortar — two principles of things, 
136 — the living principle, 186, 137 — his relation to KatySyana 
and KanSda, 137 

His theory of knowledge, 138. Inductive method of his 
inquiry, 138 — ^the truths, 138, 189 — bis Mortar-doctrine as the 
anticipation of the Saihkhya theory of Prakpiti and Buddhist 
psychological theory of mind, 140 — ^his views regarding the 
evidences of the senses, 140, 141, 142. 

Vakuma, — 143, — the best exponent of tbe Taittirlya system, 148 — the 
four points of his philosophy — his contributions, 143 — 

The physiological aepeei of the iystem, 143, 144 — his relation to 
UddSlaka, 144— causality not antagonistic to the spontaneity of 
nature, 144, 145— difference between Uddftlaka and Yaruna, 
145. 

The pheyehclogieal aepeet, 145— his relation to MahidSsa, 
146— Varuna’s theology, 146, — graduated function of soul, 146.— 
The my ideal ^ ethical or aeitheiic aepect, 147 — happiness as 
the end of concrete activities of life, and bliss Iss the iummum 
ionum, 147,— graduations of bliss, 148.— 

The ^it^valli— educational, religioue or moral aspect, 149, 
150. 

VilvAXABMAX— His casc against the sceptics, 36— Ood as the universal 
substance, the first cause of things, 37 — the attribute of gods, 

37 — how to know God, 88— the necessity of the knowledge of 
Ood, 38— the historical importance of Vidvakarman’s doctrine, 

38— tbe two viewpoints— logical and ontologioal, 88. 

YIjSavalkia, 153 — ^his predecessors and sucoessurs, 153, 154, 155,— the 

sources of information, 165, 156.— 

His philosophy, 1 156, 157 self-love [jdima-kamd), 157, — no 
difference of kind b^ of degree between the instinct of self- 
preservation and love of God, 157, 158, Leme {Kama) 158, — no 
difference of kind between sensual desires and the desire for a 
higher life, 158, 159,— God as the ultimate end of all desires, 
159, 160, 61— and Evil (Punya-Pdpa), 161— a man of 
desire and a man of no desire defined, 161, definition of good 
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and evil, 161, his doctrine of karma, 161^ 162, the highest good 
is above both good and evil as commonly understood, 162, — his 
relation to Varuna, 162 — knowledge (vidya), 166 — knowledge and 
ignorance contrasted, 163 — definition of the term knowledge, 
163 — psychological theory of one-ness in regard to knowledge, 
164, 165 — God {Brahman)^ 165 — theology, 165, 166, God as un- 
knowable by a finite mind, 166 — necessity of a knowledge of God, 
167 — the soul (atmd ) — 167 — life and soul, 167, 168, an animistic 
notion of soul, 168, 169, 170, — the theory of sleep, 170 — waking, 
dream and sleep cjin pared to birth, last moment and death, 171, 
dreaming, 171, 172, 173, — the prophetic character of dreams, 
173 — sleeping, 173, 174 — death and after, 174 — a psychological 
theoiy of death and rebirth, 174, 175 — the effect of the law of 
action upon the soul, 175, 176 — Karma and materialism, 177 — 

tie mind ('manasj, 177, — mind as the divine thinking in man, 
178 — the senses and objects, 17S,—malter (rBpa)y 178, — no 
difference of kind between mind and matter, 178, i79~the 
correlation between soul and matter, 179, 180 — infinity and 
finiteness, 180, 181. 
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AbhijSti (“jivavarna), 39.S. 

Acelakai 298. 

AcinteyySni, 401, 

Adharma^ 463. 

Aditi, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 34, 
44, 69, 170, 181, 200. 
Adhiccasamuppada, 2 / 9. 
Adhiccasamupannika, 197. 

Advaita, 1 65. , 

Agoi, 59, 76, 85. 

Agnihotrani, 111. 

Agranya, 4, 

Abetuvada, 278. 

AhetuappaccayavSda, 279. 

Aja, 37. 

Ajiva, 302, 400. 

Ajnanavi^ins, 318. 

Akiriyam (Akiriyavada), 196, 279, 
286, 303, 309, 383. 

Akiriyavadios, 196, 197, 295, 389. 
Ak^ara, 165, 181, 254. 
AmarSvikkhepikas, 328. 

Amitaujas, 69. 

Amritatvam, 83, 163, 244. 

Amvitam abbayam, 195. 
Anekavibita-tiracchSnakathS, 348. 
Anna, 128, 187, 206, 207. 

Annamaya, 45, 146, 150, 183. 
Ann&naih, 196, 383. 

AnikkavSdins, 197, 283. 

Aofita, 163. 


Antai'akalj>as, 817. 

AntarySmin, 166. 

AnupubbasikkbS, 813. 

Aparajita, 102, 169. 

Aparanta, 4. 

Apana, 25, 82, 233. 

Artha, 342, 336, 339. 

Arupa, 852. 

Arupavacara, 183 
Asanfitgabbba, 306. 

Asat, 18, 23, 185. 

Assava, 390. 

Adraddba, 223». 

Astbi, 133. 

Attbivada, 293. 

Avargarpini, 399. 

Avataras, 212. 

Aivdya (Avijja), 172, 193, 2j9, 
321, 823. 

Avrijino, 162, 

Avyaya, 255, 

Avyakta, 275. 

Abbassam-Kaya, 215. 

Acara, 247. 

Adarsa, l52, 

Aditya, 20, 59, 76, 85. 

Agantuka, 899. 

Ajya, 135. 

Aka§ah, 36, nl, 73, 91, 93, 145, 179, 
181, 187, 230. 
Akaravati-patipadS, 353. 

Ananda, 153, SS7 
Anandamaya, 46, 147, 150, 83. 
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Anvik^ki, 292, 33G. 

Apa, 133, 187. 

Apakaya, 309. 

Aptakama, 

Aptavakya, 292 
Arama^ 170. 

Ardratvam^ 75. 

Asa, 187. 

Asrama, 240, 241,246, 313, 4J 2, 418. 
Asurasampatti, 288. 

Atman, 49, 66, 78, 179, 193, 194, 
221 . 

Atmakama, 157, 162. 
Atmasa§thavakla, 282. 

Atmavada, 198. 

Ayatana, 137. 

B 

Bandba, 390. 

Bahu-bliavitum-iccha, 183. 

Bala, 187. 

Balya, 251, 253. 

Bhakti, 91. 

Bhakiiv^la, 91. 

Bhava, 181. 

Bhavya-bliavitvya, 202, 
Bhava^Katba, 210. 

Bhagadbeya, 202. 

Bhokta, 274. 

Bhuma, 187. 

Bhunabu, 355. 

BbOta, 25, 35, 54, 179, 181, 195, 
302, 305. 

Bljani, 135. 

Brabmacakra, 73. 

Brahman, 49, 91, 157, 165, 202, 
203, 250. 

Brahmapura, 169. 


BrahmavSda, 413. 

Brahmavidya, 260, 319. 

Buddh&nta, 173. 

Bnddbi, £74, 275. 

C 

Can<jlala, 95, 163. 

Carana, 109. 

Caranaeitra, 109. 

Caksu, 222. 

Caksusa, 100, 108, 250. 

Catuspdas, 80. 

Cafcurvarnya, 33, 241, 412, 418. 
Catujama saihvai'a ( cauijama 
sami^ara), 378, 379. ^ 

Cetanft, 96, ip4, 398. 

Cetas, 262. 

Cetiya, 368. 

Cetokhiia, 321, 323, 

Cha jfvauikfiyo, 303. 

Cha]abhijatiyo, 309. 

Chandomaya, 86. 

Cha titthiya, 189. 

Citta, 58, 94, 187, 235, 276, 307. 
Cittaviksepa, 321. 

D 

Dabba, 403. 

Daiva, 201. 

Danda, 343. 

Daksa, 19, 20, 21, 22. 

Daksina, 229. 

DeSa-bha.sa,-vijnina, 351. 
Oed^i-dharma, 351. 

Devas, 102. 

Devadharma, 335. 

Devata, 131, 132, 138, 136, 165. 
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Devaputra, 70. 

DevaySna, 96, 4 13. 

Dharma ( Dhamma), 18, 335, 336, 
357 , 358, 359, 403. 

Dhanurveda, :£93. 

DhStu, 134, 138, 139, 285. 

Dbyaca, 187. 

Dis^, 201. 

Diti, 22, 23. 

Dit^hadhamma-nibbanavadins, 198, 
Di^thiradins, 327. 

Di^thi^atas, 327, 329. 

DvSpara, 211 
Dvindriyas, 302 . 

Dripada, 180. 

Dyaue, 28. 


E 

Ekah, 35, 166. 
Ekacca-ijassata-vadins, 197 
Ekaova,37. 

Ekavidisa, 78. 

Ekaikam, 117. 

Ekata, 163. 

Ekanta-sukba, 352. 
Ekayada, 266. 

EkkSvSdins, 197. 
Ekcndriyas, 302. 

Esani, 159, 160. 


G 

Gai^ka, 313. 
Ghrita-pristfaa, 28. 
Graba, 178. 

Guna, 193, 809, 403. 


H 

Uaiiisa, 169. 
Hatha, 202. 
Hpdaya, 169. 


I 

ludriya, 87, 233, 274. 
Indi'iyajaya, 340, 344. 

Im, 35, 255. 

IsvaravSda, 198,. 218, 266. 


J 

Jadgama, 75, 307 
Jigrat, 171. 

Jina, 299. 

Jiva, 281, 802, 394, 3 ;5, 400. 
Jly«tmi, 132, 136, 138. 

Jna, 205. 

Jyotis, 54, 163. 

Jyotismat, 93. 


K 

Kali, 211. 

Kalpa, 196, SiOS, 210, 211, 317, 359. 
Karma ( Kamma ), 175, 209, 886, 
396. 

Ksla, 11, 206, 403. 

Kslavftda, 8, 198, 199. 

Ksma, 7, 8, 18, 14, 168, 176. 223,ti, 
292, 336, 837, 389, 340, 407. 
Kimaccbanda, 337. 

Kimiracara, 183. 
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Kama8ukbaIlikd.nuyoga, 333. 

KSya, ^85, 309. 

Kayadanda^ 397. 

KSpalika^ 209. 

Khetta, 403. 

Khettapati^ 218. 

Khitjdapadosika, 276. 

Kiriyaiii ( KTriyavada ), 303, 332, 

377, 383, 384, 385, 393, 394. 
KiriySvadi, 206, 339, 389, 390, 897. 
Kratumaya, 91. 

Krita, 263. 

Kriti, 187. 

Ksatrasya Ksatra, 224. 

L 

Lohita, 133. 

Loka, 215. • 

Lokayata, 291, 292. 

Lokuttara, 183. 

M 

Madhiividya, 153. 

Mahat, 275. 

Mahabhutain, 54, 57. 

Majja, 133. 

Manas, 1, 14, 24, 77, 83, 84, 115, 

133, 135, 145, 187,274 
Mantha, 127, 135. ^ 

Manomaya, 147, 183, 346,352. 
Manopadesika, 276. 

Maricis, 69, 70. 

Maskara, 298. 

Mati, 187. 

Maihsa, 133. 

MSnasa, 100, 105, 106, 108, 177. 
Mara, 386. 
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MSya, 386. 

Mfmaihsi, 46. 

Mitavadins, 197, 

Mitbuna, 84, 228. 

Moksa {Mokkha)y 388, 300. 
Mfityu, 163, 220. 

Munjakufi, 239, 242. 

Marti, 60, 64. 

N 

Nandana, 83. 

Na-santi-paraloka-v&da, 197. 
Nava tattva, 382. 

Nftji, 152, 232. 

Nama, 187. 

Namarupatn, 135, 222, 236. 

NStivIklins, 256. 

mti n6ti, 49, 153, 166. 

Nidhi, 211. 

Nigantiii-gabblisl^ 306. 
NiMreyas, 111. 

Nijjara, 389, 390. 

NllakSya, 318. 

Nimesas, 207. 

Nimmitav^ins, 197. 
Niraujanah, 255. 

Nirodha, 230. 

Niyriti, 19. 

Nistha, 187. 

Niyati ( Nijfai ), 209, 318, 310. 
NiyavSdins, 197. 

Nivarana, 321, 337. 

O 

Ol8rika, 312. 

Opapatika Satia, 298. 
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Orambhagiya^ 322, 323. 

Ota-prota, 181. 

P 

Padesa, 4U3. 

PahSna (Pradhana), 386. 

Pajjava, 403. 

Panca>asti-kaya, 403. 
Panca»Mahavvyaya, 96, 379, 
Panca-KSmaguna — ditfcha dhamma 
nibbanavada, 341. 

Paiica-sllas, 96. 

PancSgni, 96. 

Paramarthika, 54. 

Parinfima, 403. 

ParintoavSda, 316, 317. 
Parivrajakas, 192, 306. 

Parjanya, 28. 

Paticca-Samuppada, 331, 886. 
Paoditya, 160, 251. 

Papa, 161, 390. 

Pharusa-vaca, 348. 

Piugala, 152. 

Pitriyana, 413. 

Prajfia, 63, 66, 83, 84, 103, 106, 118, 
120, 167, 171 
PrajnS-netra, 66, 

Prajiiatman, 113, 119, 122. 
Pram3nam, 249 

Prakriti, 33, 136, 140, 186, 228, 
311. 

Prati^tba, 128. 

Praclna-^la, 124. 

Prana, 25, 55, 63, 66, 67, 74, 78, 
80, 82, 83, 88, J02, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 122, 138, 137, 
166, 179, 187, 206, 220, 228, 
233, 255, 282. 


Pranamaya, 46, 150. 

Prana-vada, 97, 413- 
Prithivl, 70, 128. 

Prithivikaya, 307. 

Pubbanta, 4. 

Puggala, 403. 

Punna, 390. 

Purusa, 10, 31, 82, 33, 34, 46, 59, 
68, 68n, 2, 93, 136, 150, 186, 
228, 276. 

Puru^kara, 340, 356. 

Purvaprajna, 170. 

Purva% 375. 

Purvarupam, 149. 

R 

Rajas, 73, 412. 

Rasa, 75. 

Rayi, 128, 282. 

R&janya, 83. 

Retodba, 15. 

RitavS, 24. 

Rita, 18, 359, 413. 

Ritu, 9, 99. 

Rohita, 11. 

Rupaih, 173, 178. 

RupSvacara, 183. 

S 

Sakk&yadi^tki, 196, 270, 636. 

Sakti, 204. 

Salila, 12. 

Samavlya, 387. 

SariijnSna, 170, 176. 

Saibkalpa, 178, 187, 355. 
SamphappalSpa, 348. 
Sampanna-kudala, 353. 
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Samprasada, 170. 

Samuchedavadins^ 197. 

Samudra, ISO. 

Sathvritika^ 54. 

Saihvara, 590. 

Sathvatsara^ 7, 8, 10, 11. 

Sainyamana, 111. 

Samana, 82, 235. 

Sandhi, 491, 150. 

Sandbana, 149, 150. 

Sangati TSangai), 311, 393, 389, 
399. 

Sarira, 64, 80, 152. 

Sassatavadins, 197. 

Sat, 18, 99, 135, 165, 272. 
SattakSyavada, 282. 

Sattasaiini, 378. 

Satfcva, 73, 412. 

Satya, 65, 87, 163, 187, 211\ 
Satyavacas, 244, 253. 

SatyaviUlioa, 25. 

Si^hyas, 21, 

SSrupyam, 249. 

Sayavftda, 337. 

Sayavadins, 197. 

Sllabbata-parainasa, 196, 332, 334, 
380, 384. 

Streah, 84. 

Smara, 187. 

So'haib, 45, 147, 168, 165, 167, 415. 
iSoka, 163. 

graddbS, 223 d, 320. • 

221 

dratarsi, 128, 190. 

Sthavam, 75, 307. 

Stri-veda, 369. 

Rubbra, 263. 

Sudra, 33. 

Sukhadukkha, 354, 406. 


Sukha, 187, 294. 

Susupti, 171, 173, 183. 
Svabhavavada, 198, 399. 

Svadha, 15, 27. 

Svapna, 171. 

Syadvada, 331, 393, 402. 

T 

Takkis, 358. 

Takman, 25. 

Tamas, 10, >3, 163, 328, 412, 
Taifa-jlva-tarii-Sarira-vada, 74, 294. 
Tapam, 4, 8, 10, 144, 146. 
Tapoguna, 79, 352. 

Tarka, 46, 274. 

Tattvamasi, 148. 

Tapasa, 163, 191. 

Tejas, 131, 1^3,187. 

Trayl, 358. 

Trcta, 211. 

Tris^, 205. 

Trivrit, 72, 124, 181. 

Tyam, 99. 

U 

Ucchedavida, 292. 

UcchedavAdins, 198. 

Udtoa, 82, 233. 
UddbamSgbatanikas, 197. 

Uktha, 54, 194. 

UpadSna, 329. 

Upisraya, 137. 

Uru, 84. 

Uttamapumsa, 176. 

Uttanapada, 20, 

Uttararupam, 149, 150. 

Utsarpini, 399. 
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V 

Vainayikas, 332. 

Vaisvanara-atma, 128. 

Vaisyas, 33. 

Varnas, 150. 

Varnasrama, 150. 

Varistha, 230. 

Vatthuvijja, 335. 

Varta, 342, 344. 

VSyu, 24, 25, 60, 90, 180, 220. 

Vak, 29, 67, 106, 133, 222. 

Vessas, 219. 

Vibhajjavada, 140, 383, 405. 
Vicikiisa (Vicikiccha), 163, 19G, 
223w, 383, 

Vidya, 178, 342. 


V i jnSnamaya, 46, 147, 150, 183 
Vijnana, 170, 187. 

Vinaya, 196, 343, 344, 383. 
Vinayav^a, 332, 334, 380. 
VinayavSdin, 332, 333, 352. 
Viraj, 32. 

Viraja, -^30. 

VyaTahanka, 54. 

Vyana, 82, 233. 

Y 

Yajamaua, 108. 

Yajiia, 194. 

Yama, 206. 

Yoga, 227. 

Yugas, 208, 211. 








